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BOOK XIV, 


FTER the death of Requeſens, who had been B oo « 
prevented from nominating his ſucceſſor by _ 
the violence of his diſeaſe, the council of ſtate aſ- 1576. 
ſumed the reins of government; and as the king The govern- 


heſitated for ſome time in his choice of a governor, hands of the 


he found it neceſſary to confirm their authority. g= ot 


T ls revolution afforded great ſatisfaction to the 
people of Holland and Zealand ; who flattered 
themſelves with hopes, that, now, when the ad- 
miniſtration was lodged in the hands of their fel- 
low-citizens, the war would not be carried on with 
the ſame animoſity and ardour as before. At firſt, 
however, the council entered heartily into the late 
governor's deſigns, and proſecuted, with vigour, the 
plan of operations which he had left unfiniſhed. 
And they continued to do fo till their attention 
was called to objects of a ſtill more intereſting na- 
ture, than the reduction of the maritime provinces, 
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Tur Spaniſh cavalry had, as already mentioned, 
begun to mutiny before the death of Requeſens. 
During the ſiege of Ziricſee, the infantry remain- 


Mutiny of ed obedient to their commanders, partly from 


the Spaniſh 


troops. 


They ſeize 
on Alloſt. 


being kept in perpetual employment, and partly 
from the hopes of enriching themſelves by the 
plunder of that city ; but being diſappointed in 
theſe hopes by the articles of the capitulation, and 
large arrears being due, to the payment of which 
even the contributions of the people of Ziricſee 
were not applied a, they flew to arms, depoſed 
their officers, elected others, and a commander in 
chief from among themſelves; and then, having 
{worn mutual fidelity over the ſacred hoſt, they 
abandoned all their conqueſts which had coſt them 
ſo much labour and blood, and paſſed over to 
Brabant; intending to take poſſeſſion of ſome con- 
ſiderable fortified place, from whence they might 
make excurſions, and plunder the neighbouring 
towns and villages. 


Tux council of ſtate ſent count Manſveldt tu a 
peaſe them; but no offers or promiſes which the 
count was empowered to make, could divert 
them from their deſign. They hoped, by the ra- 
pidity of their march, to have entered Bruſſels by 
{urpriſe; but both the inhabitants and garriſon 
were prepared to oppoſe them. They failed like- 
wiſe in an attempt on Mechlin. Then leaving 
Brabant, they turned ſuddenly towards Alloſt in 
Flanders; and made themſelves maſters of that 
town, by climbing over the walls, in the middle 
of the night, when the citizens were off their 
guard. They could not have acquired poſſeſſion 
of a place more ſuitable to their deſign; asit was | 
ſituated in the midſt of a rich and fertile country, 
and lay at nearly an equal diſtance from Brut- | 

| ſels, 


2 Meteren ſays, that the Walloons laid hold of the money | 
and with great dexterity excluded the Spaniards from the tou nm 


Who 
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ſels, Ghent, and r 


diſplayed the ſtandard of rebellion in Alloſt, than 


XIV. 


g 


They had no ſooner Boos 


they were joined by moſt of the other Spaniſh 1576. 


troops in the Low Countries; after which they 
began to exerciſe every ſpecies of violence and 
outrage, both againſt the citizens and the inhabit- 
ants of the country round. 


Tux prince of Orange remained not idle or un- 
concerned, in this critical conjuncture. He had 
too much ſagacity not to diſcern, and too much zeal 
and dexterity not to avail himſelf of fo favour- 
able an opportunity of advancing his defigns. 
By his letters, and emiſlaries, he endeavoured to 
rouſe the ſpirit of the people, and to perſuade the 
council, That now was the time when they 
might deliver themſelves for ever from the tyran- 
ny of Spain. By the good providence of God, 
the government had fallen into their own hands. 
It ought to be their unalterable purpoſe, to hold 
faſt the power which they poſſeſſed, and to em- 
ploy it in delivering their fellow-citizens from that 
intolerable load of miſery under which they had 
ſo long groaned. The meaſure of the calamities 
of the people, and of the iniquities of the Spa- 
niards, was now full, There was nothing worte 
to be dreaded than they had already ſuffered ; and 
nothing to deter them from reſolving either to ex- 


pel their rapacious tyrants, or to periſh in the glo- 
rigus attempt.” 


THEsE exhortations, enforced by accounts They are 


which were propagated of the enormities commit- 


ted by the Spaniſh troops, found an ealy admit- council. 


tance into the minds of perſons of all ranks. The 
council of ſtate were no leſs enflamed than the 
people; and reſolved to publiſh an edict, declaring 
the Spaniards to be rebels againſt the king. Bar- 
laimont, Manſveldt, Viglius, even the Spaniſh 
officers of the A and Rhoda, — 
2 © 


declared re- 
bels by the 
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Boo « of the council of tumults, ſeemed at firſt inclined 


XIV. 


1576. 


Hoſtilities 


to concur with the other counſellors ; but perceiv- 
ing that their reſentment was not confined to the 
mutineers, but extended likewite to all the friends 
of the Spaniſh government, they began to alleviate 
the outrages of the ſoldiers, and openly oppoſed 
the publication of the edict ; alleging, that troops 
which had mutinied on account of not receiving 
their pay, could not juſtly be conſidered as rebels; 
and that the edict would ſerve only to exaſperate 
them ſtill more againſt the people, while the 
council was not provided with force ſufficient to 
reſtrain their exceſſes. But theſe reaſons were 
held in great contempt by a majority of the coun- 
cil ; who, having expelled the diflenting members, 
accuſed them of holding correſpondence with the 
mutineers, and threw them into priſon. Then 
having elected the duke d'Arſchot for their preſi: 
dent, in the room of Viglius, they publiſhed an 


edict in terms ſtrongly calculated to increaſe the 


odium againſt the Spaniſh troops; calling on the 


le to concur with them in driving out that 


lawleſs and rapacious crew, who, under the pre- 
text of procuring. payment of their arrears, 
would, if they were not ſpeedily prevented, bring 
utter ruin upon the Netherlands. 


NoTHIiNG could have been more conſonant to 


bet ween the the general ſpirit of the Flemings, than the ſenti- 


Spaniards 
and Fle- 
FINES. 


ments contained in this edict. It terved as fuel to 
that flame which was already kindled, and w hich 
now burſt out with redoubled violence. To give 
greater weight to the meaſures which had been 
already taken, and to thoſe which they intended 
to purſue, the council called an aſſembly of the 
States; and all the provinces, Luxemberg except- 
ed, ſent deputies to attend. This aſſembly had 
no ſooner met than hoſtilities were begun. The 
citadels of Antwerp, Ghent, Valenciennes, and 
Utrecht were in the hands of the Spaniards. Ro- 


mero 
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mero commanded in Lieres; and Maeſtricht was B oo «x 


garriſoned by ſome companies of German infantry. 


5 


To acquire poſſeſſion of theſe important fortreſſes, 1576. 


and to prevent the Spaniſh troops from uniting 
themſelves jnto one body, were the objects upon 
which the States beſtowed their firſt and principal 
attention. They were ſucceſsful in gaining over 


to their fide the regiments of Walloons in the 


Spaniſh ſervice; and they raiſed ſo great a num- 
ber of the militia of the country, as, when joined 


with the Walloons, formed a conſiderable body 


of troops. 


Tux Spaniards, on the other hand, prompted 
I Rhoda, and animated by the brave and active 
Avila, exerted themſelves no leſs ſtrenuouſly in 
counteracting their deſigns. An officer of the 
name of Vargas, having drawn together eight 
hundred horſe in the neighbourhood of Maeſtricht, 
had advanced as far as Viſenach, in his way to 
Alloft, in hopes of prevailing on the mutineers to 
act in concert with him. At Viſenach he was met 
by two thouſand foot and {1x hundred horſe, which 
the States had ſent to oppoſe him. But the Spa- 
niards were not ſo much inferior in number, as 
they were ſuperior in military diſcipline. Vargas 
ſupplied his want of infantry by making a com- 
pany of Burgundians quit their horſes. The Fle- 
miſh troops, though they began the attack with 
great impetuoſity, fell ſoon into diſorder; and 
the Spaniards broke in upon their ranks, and put 


them to flight, with conſiderable ſlaughter. 


VaRGas continued his route to Alloſt ; and 
was ſeconded, in his application to the mutineers, 
by 4'Avila and Romero; but neither the impor- 
tunity of their officers, nor a regard to the honour 
of their nation, or to their pertonal ſafety, could 
overcome their obſtinate reſolution to remain in 
Alloſt, till Mey ſhould receive payment of their 
zrrears. From Alloſt, Vargas led his troops, 

WIE 
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B Ls with the utmoſt expedition, to Maeſtricht, which, 


he was informed, the Germans in garriſon there 


1576. had agreed to deliver to the States. The execu- 


tion of their deſign had been retarded by ſome 
companies of Spaniards, a part of whom were in 

ſſeſſion of one of the gates, and the reſt ſtationed 
in the town of Vich. This town lies on the eaſt 
fide of the river, and is connected with Maeſtricht 
by a bridge over the Maeſe. Vargas, having 
tranſported his troops, and joined his countrymen 
at Vich, had a ſharp engagement with the town(- 
men upon the bridge; but as they were not ſup- 
ported by the Germans, he ſoon compelled them 
to retire. They paid dear for this attempt to 
aſſert their liberty. The Germans, inſtead of act- 
ing as their friends, united with the Spaniards, and 
both together plundered the town without mercy b. 


ſhe ſacking Bur the memory of the calamities which the 


and plunder 
Antwerp 


people of Maeſtricht experienced on this occaſion, 


by the Sſa- was effaced by thoſe which ſoon afterwards befell 


niards, 


the citizens of Antwerp. The States had laboured 
in vain to perſuade the Spaniſh garriſon in the ci- 
tadel to deliver it into their hands. They now 
reſolved to compel them; and, with this view, 
they had brought into the city a numerous body 
of Walloons and other troops. They had much 
reaſon for that ſolicitude with which they defired 
to get poſſeſſion of this important fortreſs; which, 
on the one ſide, communicated with the town, by 
a ſpacious eſplanade, and on the other, with the 


adjacent country. The States were not ſufficiently 


aware of the danger to which, from theſe two 
circumſtances united, the city of Antwerp was ex- 
poled. Champigny © the governor had endea- 
voured to rouſe their attention to this danger, and 
had carneſtly cxhorted them to block up the 

| | | eſplanade 


bÞ Meteren, p. 164. Bentivoglio, p. 178. 
© He was brother to cardinal Granvelle, and was as ayerſe 
from the Spaniſh intereſt as his brother was attached to it. 
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tame time, to order all the troops that could be 
ipared, to encamp without the town, ſo as to pre- 
vent the Spaniards at Alloſt and other places from 
entering the citadel. But they wholly neglected 
the latter part of this advice, and they were too 
late in beginning to put the former in execution. 
They believed that the garriſon would nut venture 
to ſally out upon the town, in which there was ſo 
great a number of troops to oppole them; and they 
flattered themſelves with the hopes of being able to 
compel them to ſurrender, before they could re- 
ceive aſſiſtance from their countrymen, For this 
purpoſe, two ſtrong batteries were planted on the 
el, lanade ; while the townſmen were employed 
either in puſhing forward the trenches, or in raiſing 
mounds for the iecurity of the town. 


Tux ſiege of the caſtle of Ghent was carried on 
at the tame time, and the States had conceived the 
moſt ſanguine expectation of ſucceſs; when the 
noile of the artillery reached from both places to 
the mutineers in Alloſt; and, awakening in them 
fome ſparks of their native warlike ferocity, pro- 
duced a more powerful effect upon their minds, 
than all the exhortations and entreaties of their 
commanders. 


NAVARESE, their elect or leader, ſeized dex- 
terouſly this opportunity which their preſent dit- 
poſition afforded him; and, calling them toge- 
ther, exhorted them to reflect upon the folly of 


"ſuffering the fortreſſes beſieged to fall into the 


hands of the Flemings. That artillery,” ſaid 
he, which is now thundering in our ears, is le- 
velled againſt us, no leſs than againſt the gar- 
ritons of Ghent and Antwerp. When the Fle- 
mings ſhall have ſubdued the reſt of our country- 
men, can we doubt that they will next turn their 
arms againſt us, who are the principal objects of 
heir relentment? Can vou imagine that the States 

B 4 Will 


eſplanade by batteries and trenches; and, at the B e o K 
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B o o K will then lend a more favourable ear, than at pre- 
ſent, to your requeſts ? Believe me, they will ere 
1576, long _— the debt which they owe you, in 
your blood. Let us march inſtantly to the relief 
of the citidal of Antwerp. We ſhall ſoon oblige 
the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, We ſhall, in ſpite 
of the townſmen, and the raw troops which they 
have brought to their aſſiſtance, make ourſelves 
maſters of the richeſt city in the world, and take 
ample revenge for the unworthy treatment we 

have received.” 


a ol. om 
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He would have procceded; but was prevented 
by ſhouts of applauſe, and exclamations from 
every quarter, to arms! To arms! They were 
now as impatient to leave Alloſt, as they had 
formerly been reluctant. On the 3d day of No- 
vember, and only a few hours before ſunſet, the 
began their march; hoping to reach the citadel Þ} | 
of Antwerp early next morning, unobſerved by | 
the enemy. Having found greater difficulty in 
paſling the Scheld than they expected, they did 
not arrive till noon; notwithitanding which, being 
joined by four hundred horſe, under Vargas and 
Romero, who had acted in concert with Navareſe, 
they entered the citadel, without meeting the 
leaſt oppoſition. The citizens were no ſooner in- 
formed of their arrival, than they ſuſpected their 
deſign, and were filled with the moſt dreadful 
apprehenſions. Champigny the governor, whoſe 
advice had been ſo unfortunately diſregarded, ſaw 
the approaching ſtorm, and did every thing in 
his power to avert it. 


Bu r the impetuoſity of the mutineers did not 
leave him time for completing the arrangements 
which he intended. Thele men, impelled at once 
by avarice and revenge, rejected with diſdain the 
invitation given by d'Avila to repoſe and refreſh 
themſelves after their march. With rage and fu- 
ry in their countenances, they demanded the ſig- 
nal 
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termined, before night, either to periſh in the 
conflict, or to fix their quarters in the city. They 
were in number between two and three thouſand, 
and the garriſon, together with the troops brought 
by Vargas and Romero, amounted nearly to the 
ſame number. Navarele the elect led on the mu- 
tineers, and the remainder were commanded by 
Romero. Nothing could exceed the intrepidity 
with which theſe two determined bands, vying 
with each other, attacked the trenches. The ci- 
tizens diſplayed at the firſt onſet, great bravery 


4 and reſolution; but, being unable long to with- 


ſtand the impetuous attack of the Spaniards, and 
being galled at the ſame time by the artillery of 
the citadel, they at length gave way, and fled 


with precipitation along the two ſtreets which lead 


from the parade into the centre of the city. The 
Spaniards were ſeconded by their cavalry; which 
bore down all before them, and followed cloſe 
upon the rear of the vanquiſhed, till they reach- 
ed the great ſquare, in the centre of which, 
ſtands the Guildhall or Palace. There the fugi- 
tives, being joined by ſome freſh troops, made a 
halt, and rallied; but they were ſoon broken a ſe- 
cond time, and would have been all cut to pieces, 
if they had not taken ſhelter in the palace, and in 
the houſes of the ſquare. From the windows they 
kept, for ſome time, a briſk fire upon the enemy, 
and did conſiderable execution; but the Spaniards, 
who were accompanied by the retainers of their 
camp, ſet fire to the houſes, with hay, ſtraw, and 
other combuitible materials, not ſparing even the 
palace jifelf ; which was eſteemed one of the rich- 
elt and moſt magnificent in the world. It was 
quickly reduced to aſhes; and of thoſe who had 
taken refuge in it, ſome periſhed in the flames, and 
ſome by the ſword, in attempting to eſcape, while 
others frantic with deſpair flung themielves head- 
long from the windows“. 

Tr: 
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the nations in Europe, feem to have been capable. 
Antwerp, at the time of this cataſtrophe, was in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition. Companies of mer- 
chants from almoſt every commercial nation, re- 
ſided in it, poſſeſſing ſtorehouſes and factories fill 
ed with the moſt precious cummedities. Great 
numbers of the citizens too were the wealthieſt in 
Europe. Their magnificent houſes were adorned 
with the molt coſtly furniture; and their ſhops and 
warehouſes ſtored with prodigious quantities of 
gold and filver ſtuffs, and all other Kinds of valua- 
ble effects, collected from ev ery corner of the 


glc be. Upcn theſe the Spaniards ſeized, without 


any diſcrimination of the owners, and without con- 


ſidering 


8 Tur Spaniards then diſperſed themſelves over - 
wa the city; overpowering all oppoſition with irreſiſt- H , 
1570. ible impetuoſily. Had their number been ſufficient Þ c 
either to murder, or to overtake the prodigious 8 
crowds that fled before them, the blood and car- F « 
nage of that memorable day would have been ſtill 1 
more dreadful. Of the citizens near ſeven thouſand . ir 
perithed ; while the lots of the Spaniards amount- g 
ed only to two hundred men. So great is the ſu- WM 
periority in battle, of regular diſcipline, and WM þ 
prompt obedience to command. For though the WW - 
citizens fought with extraordinary courage, like | , 
men whoſe all was at ſtake, they acted not in 1 
concert, and although they had been marſhalled * 

by Champigny as well as the time would allow, 

yet, from want of practice, they were ſoon throw 1 F 
into confuſion; and, from the fame cauſe, they Þ 7 
were unable to recover their ranks, or return to Þ i 
the charge, a 
* STICE would oblige us to beſtow on the Spa- 
niſh iroops the praiſe due to the moſt heroic va- Þ 
lour, if, beſides the rapacity which impelled them, | 
they had not disfigured the luſtre of their victor, Þ |, 
by exerciſing a degree of barbarous cruelty, of | | 
which, at that period, the Spaniards alone, of ali os 
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were friends or enemies. The plunder that lay 

open and unconcealed was immenſe; but was far 

from being ſufficient to ſatiate the avarice of the 

Spaniards, They exercited the moſt unrelenting 
cruelty upon all whom they ſuſpected to have con- 
cealed their treaſures; and nothing was to be heard 
in the city, but either the ſhrieks and groans of the 
ſufterers, or the lamentations of thoſe whom they 
compelled to witneſs the torments of their huſ- 
bands, wives, or children. Contemporary hiſto- 
rians have deſcribed ſome of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
torture which they inflicted ; but the reader's mo- 
deſty would be offended, and his humanity ſhock- 
ed by the recital*, 


In this manner were theſe men, for three days 
and nights, employed in plundering and butcher- 
ing by turns, a people who were tubjects of the 
{ame prince as themſelves, and from whom ( hat- 
ever 22 of complaint they might pretend 
againſt the council of State) they had never re- 
ceived the ſmalleſt injury, or provocation. Nor 
does it appear that their officers interpoſed their au- 
thority, to moderate their exceſſes, till the ſoldiers, 
exhauſted with fatigue, were about to give over 
of themſelves. 


Tur money in ſpecie which was extorted, 
amounted at leaſt to eight millions of guilders, be- 
ſides a prodigious quantity of gold and filver, in 
plate, fluffs and furniture, which the owners were 
not able to redeem. The loſs which the people 
of Antwerp ſuſtained by the burning of ſo many 
buildings, was not leſs than what they ſufered by 
the rapacity of the ſoldiers. The moſt beautiful 
part of the city was burnt to the ground; aud great 
numbers of ſhops and warehouſes, containing the 
richeſt goods, were conſumed to afhes*, 


WutiLsT 


+ Thuanus and Meteren. © Meteren, p. 164. Thuanus, 
tom. iii. p. 471. Bentivoglio, p. 178. 
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WuiLsrT the barbarity exerciſed againſt the in- 


— habitants of Antwerp, excited ſentiments of com- 


1576. 


The States 
receive aſſiſt - 


paſſion towards the unhappy ſufferers, it greatly 
augmented that abhorrence which the Flemings al- 


ance from Teady entertained towards the Spaniards, and made 
the Prince them more ſolicitous than ever to deliver them- 


Ol ange. 


The confe- 


deracy of 
Gheat. 


November 
wth, 3 576. 


ſelves from a yoke which was now become in- 


tolerable. But the great ſuperiority which the Spa- 


niſh troops diſcovered on every occaſion over the 
raw undiſciplined forces of the States, created 
much anxiety, with regard to the ſucceſs of their 


endeavours. The council of ſtate perceived the | 


neceſſity of having recourſe to foreign aid; and 
they willingly accepted an offer, which was made 
them at this juncture by the prince of Orange, of 
{ome cannon, ammunition, and troops, with which 
they puſhed forward the ſiege of the citadel of 
Ghent, and ſoon obliged the garriſon to capitulate. 


T a1s ſeaſonable atliftance contributed not a lit- 
tle to advance the prince's views. Immcdiatel y af- 
ter the death of Roqueſens, he had projected a 
ſcheme of uniting all the provinces, and had ex- 
erted himſelf with great activity and addicts, in 
carrying it into execution. The States entered rea- 
dily into his ideas. Deputies were appointed, and 
inveſted with proper powers, by the ſeveral pro- 
vinces; and in the congreſs, Which was held at 
Ghent, a treaty of confederacy was concluded, un- 
der which all the provinces, except Luxemburg, 
were comprehended. 


In this eonfederacy, ſo well known in the kiito- 
ry of the Netherlands by the name of the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent, it was agreed between the Catho- 
lic provinces on the one hand, and thoſe of Hol- 
land and Zealand, with the prince of Orange, on 
the other, that there ſhould ſubſiit bet q een them, an 
inviolable alliance, peace, and friendſhip, that all 
paſt injuries ſhould be buried i oblivion ; that all 

p1:loners, 
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jhould be ſet at liberty without ranſom ; that the 
contracting parties ſhould, to the utmoſt of their 

wer afliſt each other in expelling the Spaniards 
from the Netherlands; that as ſoon as the provinces 
ſhould be delivered from theſe bloody oppreſſors, 
and tranquillity eſtabliſhed, a general aflembly 
ſhould be held of the States of all the provinces, 
for redreſſing grievances, reforming abuſes, and 
reſtoring the conſtitution to its primeval ſtate; 
that the prince of Orange ſhould remain high ad- 
miral and governor of the maritime provinces ; 
and that he, and all others, whoſe property had 
been confiſcated, ſhould be reinſtated in their poſ- 
ſeſſions and dignities that the decrees of the 
duke of Alva, relative to the tumults and hereſy, 
ſhould be abolithed ; but that in the Catholic pro- 
vinces, only the Roman Catholic religion ſhould be 
exercited ; while in thoſe of Holland and Zealand, 
all matters, whether civil or religious, ſhould re- 
main on their preſent footing, till a general aſſem- 
bly of all the States ſhould be held“. 


13 
priſoners, and in particular the count de Boſſut, B o o « 


XIV. 


1576. 


Tur deputies who were now convened, whom Arrival of 


the hiſtorians call likewiſe by the name of the 
States, entered immediately upon the execution of 
the articles of this confederacy, by tranſporting to 
the frontier of France ſuch of the Spaniards as had 
been taken priſoners in the citadel of Ghent : and 
they had begun to make preparations to diflodge 
them from other places, when they were inform- 
ed that Don John of Auſtria, whom Philip had 
made choice of for governor, had arrived in the 
province of Luxemburg. In ſome reſpects, Don 
John was admirably qualified for this new ſtation, 
to which his brother had appointed him. His af- 
fable and inſinuating manners were fitted to con- 
ciliate 

f Meteren, p 168 
62. ſect. A "9 


Bentivoglio, l. 9 ſub fine. Thuanus, 


Don Johnof 
Aultria. 
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B o o x ciliate the affections of the people whom he was 
F XIV. fent to govern; and his military accompliſhments 
h 1576. qualified him to purſue the war with vigour, againſt 
the revolted provinces. But in the critical ſitua- 
tion into which the late enormities of the Spaniards 
| had brought the Netherlands, other talents beſides 
| theſe were requiſite ; ſuch as prudence, patience, 
and felf-command, together with ſkill aud dexte- 
rity in managing the patſions, and the prejudices of 
men; qualifications which Don John poſſeſſed not 
in any conſiderable degree. 


| His impru- His conduct upon his firſt arrival was ill cal- 

| dance. culated to allay thoſe ſuſpicions which the Fle- 

} | mings entertained of the king's deſign in ſendin 
S 8 = 8 


| him to the Netherlands. Having ſtopt at Lux- 
| emburg, he wrote letters to the council and the 
States, in which he informed them, that he would 
not come to Bruſſels, the uſual reſidence of their 
governors, unleis hoſtages were given him for 
* their peaceable behaviour, a guard appointed for 
5 the ſecurity of his perſon, and the ſame unlimited 
command of the fleet and army conferred upon 
him, which the preceding governors had enjoyed. 
He lamented the outrages which had been commit- 
ted by the Spaniſh troops; and promiſed, that, if 
the States and people ſhuuld maintain their obe- 
dience to the king, and their profeſſion of the ca- 
tholic faith, the injuries which they had ſuſtained, 
ſhould not paſs unpuniſhed. . But he added, that 
if they failed in either of theſe reſpects, they 


ſhould, in that event, find him no leſs prepared for 


war, than he was inclined to peace s. 


The States TRE States and council were ignorant, till they 
| app'y * received theſe letters, of the light in which their 
| Prince of late conduct was conſidered by the court of Spain. 
= Orange. They believed that, as the ſteps which they had 


taken were neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
people, 


s Meteren, p. 174. 
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to the king; and they were extremely ſurpriſed, 
thus to meet, not only with diſtruſt, but even 
threats, and a defiance, where they were conſcious 
of having merited approbation and applauſe. They 
trembled therefore at the thoug his of puttingthem- 
{elves in the power of the new governor, and were 
greatly at a lots to determine what anſwer they 
thould return to his demands. On this occaſion, 
they had recourſe to the Prince of Orange for ad- 
vice. And William readily embraced the oppor- 
tunity, which was thus preſented to him, of con- 
firming his countrymen in thoſe ſuſpicions to 
which the governor's conduct had given rite. 


15 
people, it was impoſſible they could be offenſive B o o x. 


XIV. 


1576. 


As it was but too manifeſt,” he ſaid, ** from His advice. 


the ſtrain of Dohn John's letter, that he intended to 


Dated No- 
vember 


rTread in the footiteps of his predeceſſors, the States zoch, 1576. 


and council had much need to exert all their firm- 
nels, prudence, and circumſpection. They ought 
ſeriouſly to conſider of the important charge with 
which they were intruſted; and to remember, that, 
upon their preſent conduct it depended, whether 
they, and their wives, and children, and fellow 
citizens, ſhould for the future enjoy thoſe rights 
which belonged to them as natives of the Low 
Countries, or ſhould be again expoſed to the law- 
leſs tyranny of the Spaniards. They ought to ex- 
erciſe with vigour the power which they poſſeſſed, 
and reſolutely reject all terms of agreement with 
the governor, by which the fundamental laws of 
the Staie might be brought into danger, or their 
own authority abridged. Enter not, ſaid he, intoany 
accommodation with kim, till the Spaniards, and 
all other foreign troops be actually diſmiſſed. Truſt 
not to any ſoothing promites which he may give 
you, of diſmiſſing them at a more convenient ſea- 
ton. Remember how the king himſelf, when he 
went to Spain, aſſured you, that the troops which 
he then left behind him, ſhould, in three months 

| afterwards, 


” 
; 
\ 
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Book afterwards, be withdrawn, and yet they were ſuf- 


XIV. 


1576. 


add, that you ſhall have the power o 


fered to remain for more than a year and a half; 
and would, notwithſtanding your ſolicitations, have 
fill remained, if the calamity which befell his army 
for him in Africa, had no tmadeitneceſlary to remove 
them. Let no conſideration perſuade you to liſten 
to Don John's requeſt of being inveſted with the 
unlimited command of your forces. By granting 
this, you will furniſh him with weapons againſt 
yourſelves. Nothing can expreſs his diſtruſt more 
ſtrongly, than his unprecedented requiſitions of 
hoſtages, and a guard for the ſecurity of his per- 
ſon. If you comply with theſe demands, you will 
enable him to annihilate your authority, and to 
trample under foot your moſt ſacred rights and 
laws. It is impoſſible to believe that one who diſ- 
covers ſo much ſolicitude to ſtrip you of your pow- 
er, can ſeriouſly intend your welfare. Is it not more 
reaſonable that the governor ſhould truſt the States, 
than that the States ſhould lay themſelves at the 
mercy of the governor ? Such demands were never 
made, even by your princes themſelves; whoſe 
practice always was to come unarmed to your aſ- 
ſemblies, and to take an oath to maintain your pri- 
vileges, before they received from you any pro- 
miſe of obedience. Conſent not to put yourſelves 
under the power of John of Auſtria, upon eaſier 
terms than have been ever inſiſted upon with your 
native princes. Require him, previouſly to his ad- 
miſſion, to interpoſe his authority for the imme- 
diate departure of the Spaniſh troops; and ſo- 
lemnly to engage to govern the State according 
to its fundamental laws*. To theſe conditions, 
your late fatal experience will juſtify you, if you 

b aſſembling 


yourſelves twice, or even thrice a year, if you ſhall 
judge it to be expedient; that the citadels ſhall ar 
ral 


Here the prince mentions the particular "privileges to which 
he alludes, and the times when they were obtained. Meteren, 
p. 176. | 
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raſed to the ground; that the right of appointing Boox 
the governors and magiſtrates ſhall be veſted in , . 
you; and that without your conſent, no military 
iorce ſhall be levied, and no garriſons ſtationed in 
the towns or forts. At preſent, it little imports 
you to conſider whether or not this conduct will 
give offence to the king, for it is mere deluſion, if 
you flatter yourſelves that you have not already 
offended him. Promiſes, ſoothing ſpeeches, and 
profeſſions of affection on his part, will not be 
wanting ; but you will diſcover the laſt degree of 
weakneſs, if, after what you have experienced for 
ſeveral years paſt, you are not ſenſible, that nothing 
now remains for you, but either miſerably to bend 
under the yoke, from which you have ſo happily 
eſcaped, or to employ with vigour and fortitude 
the means with which Providence has furniſhed 
you; and which, I doubt not, may yet prove ef- 
fectual for your ſecurity, provided you maintain 
harmony and concord among yourſelves *.” 


1575 


Tuis letter, in ſome meaſure, produced the The Su., 
deſired effect. It put to ſilence all thoſe who 15 fette 
were for receiving Don John on his own terms; e 
and the States, more ſuſpicious than ever of his de- 
ſign, reſolved to inſiſt upon the diſmiſſion of the 
troops, and the confirmation of the pacification of 


Ghent, as conditions, without which they would 


"RX never agree to acknowledge his authority, And 
LI that they might not be found unprepared, in caſe 
- of his . they gave orders for making new 
= levies; drew together an army at Wavre, between 
g Bruſſels and Namur; and diſpatched ambaſſadors 
8, to ſolicit aſſiſtance from foreign courts. 
wn In Germany, where they were powerfully ſe- 
F conded in their applications by the prince of 
Orange, they engaged in their intereſt, John Ca- 
de 8 
4 ſimire, count palatine of the Rhine. In France 
they did not confine their application to the Cal- 
ch Vol. II. viniſts, 
en, 


1 Meteren, p. 175, 176. Bentivoglio, lib, ix. ab initio. Thu 
anus, I. Iii. ſect. 15. * | 
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Boox Viniſts, but likewiſe prevailed upon the duke of 
xiv. Anjou, the king's brother, to eſpouſe their cauſe, 
3 by ſetting before him the proſpect of an eſtabliſh- 
576. ment in the Low Countries, more ſuitable to his 
rank than he could expect to obtain in his brother's 
dominions. From the queen of Englaad, their 
envoy met with the molt gracious reception. It 
was matter of the higheſt ſatisfaction to this ſaga- 
cious princeſs, to ſee her inveterate enemy thus 
embroiled with his Flemiſh ſubjects; but, as ſhe 
was {till deſirous to avoid an open rupture with 
Philip, ſhe choſe to atuit them with money rather 
than with troyps, and gave them 40,000 pounds, 
with a promile of continuing her favour, on con- 
dition (which ſhe added in order to fave appear- 
ances) that they ſhould adhere to the pacification 
of Ghent, and not throw off their atiegiance to 

their legal ſovereign. 


Their nez9 WHILE the States were making theſe prepara- 
ew Se tions to vindicate their rights by force of arms, 
they fiacerely deſii ed to attain their end, by nego- 
ciation ich the governor. For they had too long 
groaned under the calamitics of war, not to with 
moit earneitly for peace, provided that bleſſing 
could be ſecured, without making a ſacrifice of 


their liberties, Don John, on the other hand, diſ- 


covered an extreme reluctance to comply with 


the conditions which they required cf him; but 
he endeavoured to diſſemble his ſentiments, and 
attempted, by fair ſpeeches, to cajole and deceive 
them. Still, however, he continued to ſhew his 
diffidence, by inſiſting upon having a numerous 

uard for his perſon; and by refuſing his conſent 
to the departure of the Spaniards, unleſs the States 
ſhould at the ſame time diſmiis all the foreign 
troops in their ſervice, and give hoſtages, to le- 
main 1a the hands cf a ne qtral power, till their 
engagements ſhould be fulfilled. 


Tur States, whoſe jealouſy was kept alive by 
the repcated warnings of the prince cf Orange, 


erlily 
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eaſily penetrated into Don John's deſigns; and Bo o 


they reſolved, if poilible, to convince him, by one 
deciſive ſtep, that it was in vain for him to expect 
they would ever depart from the terms propoſed. 
In their aſſembly at Bruſſels, oa the 5th of January, 
1577, they dre up a new deed of union, in 
which they engaged in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
to maintain inviolably for ever the pacification of 
Ghent; to fpa.e neither their goods, their perſons, 
nor their lives, in order to fulfil it; and to regard 
as perjured traitors, all thoſe w ho, participating in 
the preſent union, ſhould by word, deed, or coun- 
ſel, counteract it. A copy ef this deed, ſubſcribed 
by the governor and deputies of all the towns and 
provinces, by the nobility, prelates, and other dig- 
nified eccleſiaſtics; and by the members cf tribu- 
nals, councils, colleges, and chapters, together with 
a ſolemn ratification of it by the council, was ſent 
by the States to Don John, as their final anſwer 
to his demands *, | 


XIV. 
1576. 


1577 


Tuis meaſure contributed not a little to pro- Their zeree 
mote the end propoſed. Ir gave Don John a proof ann 


of firmne:s, on the part of the Statcs, which he 
little expected, and ſhewed him the neceſſity of 
either agreeing to the conditions which they fo 
carneſtl, required, or cf re:olving inſtantly to have 
recourle to arms. Inflamed by ambition and the 
love of war, he would nut have heſitated a moment 
what part to act, had not his inſtructions from the 
king required that he ſhould avoid coming to an 
open rupture with the Catholic provinces. He 
conſidered likewiſe, that the States had got the 
ſtart of him, and were already well prepared to 
repel force by force. Nor was he igavrant of the 


_ encouragement which they had received, to hope 


for ſuccour from the neighbouring po ers; or of 
the danger to which great numbers of the Spanith 
troops, ſurrounded by their enemies, were expoſ- 
ed, of being reduced by famine. Influenced by 
theie conſiderations, and truſting, that ere long, 
after quieting their ſuſpicions, opportunities would 

C 2 offer 
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offer of depriving the States by degrees of that 

wer of which they were at preſent ſo tenacious, 
= entered into a negociation with their deputies 
at Marche en Famine, a city in Luxemburg; and 
aſter many obſtructions and difficulties, concluded 
a ticaty With them, which they fondly termed the 
perpetual edict. 


In this treaty he engaged, that all the foreign 
troops in ihe ſervice of Spain ſhould leave the Ne- 
therlands, d never return thither without the 
conſent of the States; that the Spaniards and 
Italians ſhould depart within the ſpace of forty 
days, and the Germans, immediately after receiv- 
ing ſatisfaction with regard to their arrears; and 
that all the cities and forts poſſeſſed by theſe troops 
ſhould, as ſoon as they were relinquiſhed, be de- 
livered to the States, together with the ſtores of 
ammunition, arms, and proviſions. He ratified 
the pacification of Ghent, He confented that all 
priſoners detained on account of the late diiturb- 
ances, ſhould immediately be ſet at liberty, ex- 
cept the count of Buren'. And he promiſed that 


diligent enquiry ſhould be made, concerning the 


outrages lately committed by the troops ; that 
juſtice ſhould be executed againit the guilty, and 
a reaſonable compenſation made to the ſufferers, 
either in the Netherlands, or in Spain, according 
as the king ſhould be pleaſed to determine. 


Tur States, on the other hand, engaged to pre- 
ſerve inviolable their allegiance to the king; to 
maintain the profeſſion of the Roman Cathol:- 
faith throughout all the provinces; to receive 
Don John as governor general of the Netherlands, 
and immediately to furniſh him with 600,000 flo- 
rins, for the payment of the Italian and Spanifli 
troops, in order to prevail on them the more eaſily 
to depart for Spain or Italy. 


The Siats As ſoon as this treaty. was concluded, ambaſ- 
ſadors were diſpatched by the Catholic States, 
who alone were concerned in it, to the prince ol 

Orange, 


of Holland 
retuſe to 
EVACUT, 


Son of the prince of Orange. 
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Orange, and the States cf H land and Zealand, 
to 4 their concus ence. It might eaſily have 
been foreſeen, that this application could not be 
attended with ſucc2:s. For although the maritime 
provinces had conſented, in the pacification of 
Ghent, to ſubmit the queſtion of religion to the 
deciſion of a general aſſembl/, to be held after the 
departure of the Spaniards; yet in that aſſembly 
they Knew that they would have leiſure to employ 
all their influence in behalf of their religion, and 
to offer ſuch reaſons againſt proſcribing it, as they 
hoped would prove a ſufficient counter poiſe to the 
religious zeal of the popiſh States. Without this 
expectation it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that Pro- 
teſtants, whoſe ſincerity in their profeſſion was fo 
unqueſtionable, would ever have agreed to leave 
to others the determination of a matter in which 
they were ſo deeply intereſted : and therefore it 
is not ſurpriſing, that they declined acceding to 
the treaty now preſented to them, in which this 
important point had, without obtaining their con- 
ſent, been ſo haſtily decided. But leaſt they 
ſhould alarm the bigotry of the Catholic provinces, 
they took no notice in their anſwer, of this, which 
was their principal objection. They began with 
ſaying, that they could not enough praile that ge- 
nerous zeal which the States had diſplayed, in de- 
hvering their country from the tyranny of the Spa- 
niards; and they rejoiced to find that they ſtill 
perſiſted in their reſolution of adhering to the pa- 
cification of Ghent. But after conſidering atten- 
tively the treaty which had been tranſmitted to 
them, they were ſorry to obſerve, that it was ex- 
tremely ill calculated to anſwer the laudable inten- 
tions of the States. For beſides ſeveral other ob- 
jections of great weight, there was no proper pro- 
viſion made, in this treaty, for the regular calling 
of aſſemblies: in a convention, held on purpoiz 
to reſtore and ſecure their rights, an open infrac- 
tion of them was ratified, by their contenting to 
the unjuſt detention of the count of Buren; the 
States had ſailed in the reſpect and gratitude 
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Boox which they owed to the queen of England and the 
duke of Anjou; and certain articles of the treaty 
1577, Were derogatory to the honour of the Netherlands; 

rticularly that article, by which, inſtead of in- 
ſting upon a reſtitution of thoie invaluable effects, 
of which the Spaniards had plundered the inhabit- 
ants, they had promiſed money to thoſe men, 
notwithſtanding their having been folemnly de- 
clared traitors and rebels by the States themſelves, 
and by the council of ſtate, when clothed with 
the authority of the king, 

Leparture Tyr Catholics could not but be ſenſible of the 
"TR ſtrength of theſe objections. Their impatience to 
ir. be delivered from the Spaniſh troops, and their 
eager deſire of peace, had betrayed them into that 
precipitation of which they had been guilty. They 
could not avail themſelves now of the ſuperior 
penetration of the prince of Orange. The treaty 
was already concluded, and nothing remained for 
them, but to watch the governor's motions with 
an attentive eye, till the troops were removed to 
fuch a diſtance, that they could not eaſily be re- 
called. Don John was at great pains to difpel 
their ſuſpicions. For that purpoſe, he employed 
all his influence to perſuade the Spaniards to de- 
ou ; and he at length prevailed, though not till 
e had diſtributed among them the money which 
he had received from the States. This brave, but 
terocious, and ſavage band then ſet out upon their 
march for Italy, like an army in triumph; loaden 
with the ſpoils of their fellow-ſubjects, and with- 
out compunction for the rapacity and violence 

which they had exerciſed =, 


Gan Jobn's THEIR departure diffuſed univerſal joy 
ami", throughout the Netherlands, and the people in- 
meat, dulged the flattering hope, that the king, having 
been at laſt touched with their calamities, had re- 
ſolved to treat them with greater lenity and mo- 
deration than they had experienced fince the be- 


ginning 


= Thuanus, lib. lxiv. ſect. 6. 
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ginning of his reign. Their ſatisfaction was Books 


heightened by the popular character of the gover- 
nor, who was in the prime of life; elegant and 
graceful in his perten deportment; hvelv, fa- 
cetious and affah., and who gained exceedingly 
from the compariſon hen men naturally formed 
of his infinnatiag manners, with the reſerve and 
auſterity of the king. He was received in Bruſ- 
ſels with ſuch marks of reſp:& as had never been 
ſhewn to any former governor ; and perſons of all 
ranks flattered themſelves with the proſpect of a 
juſt and mild adminiſtration. 


XIV. 


1977 


Tux v did not long enjoy this alluring proſpect. Hi: f 
Although Philip himſelf had ratified the perpetual ,. 


edict, and Don John had, before his admiſſion to 
the regency, {worn in the moſt ſolemn manner, to 
obſerve it, it ſoon appeared that nothing was far- 
ther from the intentions of either. The limitations 
which that edict impoſed upon the fovereign's 
authority, were utterly repugnant to Philip's tem- 
per, as well as to the plan which he had formed for 
the government of the Netherlands; nor would 
he ever have empowered his brother to make ſo 
many conceſſions to the States, as the perpetual 
edict, or pacification of Ghent, contained, but in 
order more effectually to ſtrip them afterwards of 
that very power which he now conſented they 
ſhould enjoy. But Don John was, from his na- 
tural impetuoſity, incapable of executing this 
ſcheme, which required a much higher degree of 
circumſpection and experience, as well as patience 
and diſhmulation, than he poſſeſſed. His court 
was perpetually filled with Spaniards, and other 
foreigners, who had rendered themſelves obnoxi- 
ous to the natives; nor were any of the Fle- 
mings admitted into his confidence, but ſuch as 
had ſhewn themſelves devoted to the Spanith in- 
tereſt; while thoſe who had diſcovered an attach- 
ment to the liberty of their country, were hept at 
a diſtance, and treated with indifference or cun- 

tempt. 
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Boox tempt. This circumſtance contributed not a little 
do revive that jealouſy of his deſigns, which he had 
1577. been ſo ſolicitous to allay. But the States were 
ſtill more alarmed, when he made them the follow- 
ing propoſals; that they ſhould not any longer 
withhold from him the authority which his prede- 
ceſſors had enjoyed, but allow him to act as cap- 
tain-general, as well as governor of the provinces: 
that they ſhould empower him, without waiting 
for the determination of the general aſſembly of 
the States, to execute the two articles of the latc 
treaty, which related to the obedience due to the 
king, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the Catholic re- 
ligion : and that, if the prince of Orange would 
not immediately agree to accede to the perpetual 
edict, the States ſhould break off all correſpond- 
ence with him, and reduce him and the maritime 
provinces to obedience, by force of arms. With 
theſe propoſals the States refuſed to comply, but 
expreſſed their refuſal in the ſofteſt terms; and 
without taking notice of his demand, to be allowed 
to act as captain-general, they repreſented to him 
that, by the pacification of Ghent, both he and 
they were bound to wait for the meeting of the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the States; to whoſe Jecibon 
the prince of Orange, and the States of Holland 

and Zealand, had engaged to ſubmit, 
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Dow Joux perceiving that he was not likely 
to perſuade them, grew more impatient than ever 
under his preſent reſtraints, and reſolved now to 

employ either force or fraud, as opportunities 
4.1 pity ſhould offer. The States could not fully penetrate 
his deſign, but they perceived how much he was 
diſſatisfied with his ſituation, and what difficulty 

they would find to obtain the fulfilment of his en- 
gagements in the perpetual edict. This ſerved 

to render them more than ever ſolicitous for the 
departure of the German troops, . which, it had 

been agrecd, ſhould remain in the Netherlands, 

till they received payment of their arrears. Theſe 

arrears amounted to a very great ſum, which the 

States 


juncture. But, having raiſed a part of it, | 
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States were utterly unable to raiſe at the preſ-n* Poor 


made an offer of that to the Germans, and 4-fi 7 
they would accept of goods and ſecurity .f *?* 

reſt. In order to make a further trial of Don J hn's 
ſincerity, they intreated him to employ his influ- 
ence, to procure their conſent. Don John readi- 
ly agreed to his requeſt ; and declared that, if the 
Germans ſhould refuſe to comply, he would, at 
the hazard of his life, compel them. Having 
lummoned er commanders to meet him at 
Mechlin, he wc... Ju ther, as if on purpoſe to per- 
ſuade them; but in reality to inflame their minds 
againſt the States, and to exhort them to remain 
in the Netherlands, in the ſervice of the king. 
Having had the ſucceſs which he deſired with ſome 
of the principal officers, and judging it necetlary 
now to redouble his hypocriſy with the States, he 
wrote to them, lamenting that a much greater 
ſum was neceſſary to ſatisfy the German troops, 
than could be procured in the Low Countries; and 
oflering to ſend his fecretary Eſcovedo to repre- 
ſent their ſituation to the king. This artifice was 


not altogether without effect. The States could 


not believe that Don John was capable of ſo great 
deceit, as he was now practiſing againſt them. 
They agreed to his propoſal, and, as an expreſ- 
ſion of their gratitude, they ſettled a penſion of 
2000 ducats on Eſcovedo, who ſet out immedi- 


ately for Spain; but with a deſign extremely dif- 


ferent from that which was pretended. 


trigues with the German officers, and hoped ſoon, Nanur. 
by their means, to get poſſeſſion of the fortified 
towns in which they lay. But before any of the 
plans which he had formed with this view were 
put in execution, he judged 1t neceſfary to with- 
draw from Bruſſels, and, if poſſible, to make bimſelf 
maſter of ſome place of ſtrength near the frontier, 
where he might remain in ſafety till he ſnould fi ne 
mmlcit 


— 


Dow Joan in the mean time carried on his in- He Hine. on 


the dle of 


I 
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Boox himſelf in a condition to lake the Held, Of all the 


XIV. 


1577. 


July 24th. 


frontier towns, Namur appeared the Atteit for his 
Ppurpoie; being convenieaily ſituated for the re- 
ception of the troops, to which he expected the 
king would on gh e orders to return from Italy. 
It happened that Margaret de Valois, queen of 
Nav arie, intended at this time to paſs through 
Namur in her way to Spa. On pretence of pay- 
ing his reſpects to Margaret, he left Bruſſels, and 
arrived in Namur, with a great number of the no- 
bility and others, who were favourable to his de- 
ſien. But as the governor of the caſtle was a per- 
fun of ſt.ict fid-lity, Don John was obliged, in 
order to accompliſh his aim, to have recourſe to 
the following ſtiatagem. Feigni: 1g to ſet out in 
thc morning for the chace, he took his way by the 
caſtle; wre:e having ſtopt, and eaquiring for the 
governgr, he preici aded a curiofity to ſee the forti- 
fications of the place. The governor, flattered 
with this viſit, and ſuſpecting nothing hoſtile from 
men who ſecmed equipped only for | hunting, rea- 
dily admitted, not only Don John himſelf, but his 
attendants, ſome of whom having arms concealed 
under their apparel, immediately * ſeized upon the 
cate v. 


Joan having thus ſecured poſſeſſion of the cat- 
tle, the town was, by the aſſiſtance of count Bar- 
laimont, governor of the province, ſoon ſubjected 


to kis authority. He cbierved with tri amph, that 


the day on which tis event I: af Pen ned, was the 
fi ft day of his recenc,, It might with greater 
prop: 'ety have been ſaid, that it was the firſt of 
thoſe calamities which p urtucd kim to the e grave. 


Ar rR ſacl. an open vilation of his faith, there 
could be hule room for any future negociation 
with the States. Vet, in a letter which he wrote 
to them cn this occaſtin, he regretted that the 
riots which had been laid to deprive him of his 


liſe 
e Bentivoglio, lib. x. p. 192. 195. Meteren, p. 185. 
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to ſo hoſtile an expedient : and he affirmed, that 
he was ſtill ready to obſerve the conditions of 
the perpetual edict ; but declared that he would 
not quit his preſent ſituation, till they ſhould make 
proviſion for the ſecurity of his perſon, againſt the 
machinations of his enemies. 


27 
life or liberty, had obliged him to have recourſe B o o * 


XIV. 


1577. 


Tux States and council were greatly aſtoniſhed, 1 ein- 


when they ;*ceived intelligence of this event. 
They had wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to pre- 


ſerve the provinces from being plunged afreſh into 
the calamities of war. They conſidered that ſome 
of the principal cities in Brabant were in the hands 
of the Germans. They knew not what part theſe 
troops might act, if hoſtilities with the goveraor 
ſhould take place; and they could not image 
that he would have ventured on ſo mani' © & 
breach of the perpetual edict, without the pr01pe-t 
of ſome powerful ſupport. They immediately 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to remonſtrate with tim 


on the nature and conſequences of his conduct, 
and to requeſt him to return to Bruſſels. They 


promiſed to make the moſt ſerious enquiry into 


the machinations of which he complained, deſired 


that he would name the perſons guilty, and aſſur- 
ed him, that nothing ſhould be wanting on their 
part to provide, in the maſt ſatisfactory manner, 
for the ſecurity of his perſon. 


Or the reality of theſe machinations he could 


produce no other evidence, but ſome anonymous 


ol the 


letters, which, he ſaid, had been tranſmitted to 


him. But as no perſon was named in theſe letters, 
and the authors of them were utterly unknown, 
all men believed them to be a forgery of his own, 
or of his courtiers, deſigned to ſerve as a pretext 
for his preſent treachery. 


THe anſwer which he made to the States ſhew- 
ed clearly, that, in the ſtep which he had taken, 
he had been influenced by a motive very different 

from 
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Boox from that which he preteaded—That the States 


XIV. 


ſhould put him in full poſſeſſion of the authority, 


1577, Which the preceding governors had exerciſed; that 


they ſhould give him the entire command cf the 
army; break off all communication with the prince 
of Orange, and ihe provinces of Holland and Aca- 
land, and comr2l diem ty accede to the poi otual 
edict. Theic were ſure of the conditions, to 


which if they did not agree, he acquainted them, 


that he was un a hly determined wot to return. 


The Static lepiegied the iunconiſtency between 
the formerof theſe demands, and the per bu dt; 
and reminded him of the utter impoſſik under 
which they found themſelves, of complymg w.th 


the latter, without violating their faith, which they 


had pledged, in the pacification of Ghent, to the 
maritime provinces, He ſtill perſiſted in his reſo- 
lution ; and the States were equally inflexible. 


Diſcovery ff THE V were confirmed in their purpoſe, by ſome 
bus debgns. letters writ by Don John and Eſcovedo to the king, 


and Antonio Perez his ſecretary, which were inter- 
cepted in Gaſcony by the king of Navarre, and 
ſent by him to the prince of Orange, who tranſ- 
mitted them to the States. In theſe letters, the 
neceſſity of the ſpeedy return of the Italian and 
Spaniſh troops were urged with the utmoſt ear- 
neſtneſs and importunity. The diſeaſes of the Ne- 
therlands, ſaid Don John, admit of no other cure, 
but lopping off the parts affected: and, to he 


tame purpole, Eſcovedo obierved, That fire, and 
the ſhedding of blood, were the only means by 


which the diſorders that prevailed could be reme- 
died. For no man here, ſaid he, whether among 
the nobility or people, periorms the duty that he 
owes either to God or the king. Opimons the moſt 
abominable univerſally prevail; and every man 
lives as he lifts, without law or rule. To which 
he added, That if the king did not ſend the ne- 
ceſſary troops and money ſoon, he was afraid that 
Don John, who could not cndure his preſent fitu- 

ation, 
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ation, would quit the Netherlands, and try his Bo ox 
— 


lortune elſewhere. 


WHILE theſe letters ſerved to alienate the Flem- 


ings more than ever from Don John, they raiſed to The States 
. get a number 
of towns into 


tration and ſagacity of the prince of Orange, who their paſſeſ= 


the greateſt height their admiration of the pene- 


had given them early warning of the governor's ** 
duplicity, and whoſe predictions were now fo re- 
markably fulfilled. They entered with greater ar- 
dour than ever into his views, and in conformity 
with his advice, they reſolved to loſe no more time 
in negociating, but without delay to put the pro- 
vinces into a poſture of defence, before the re- 
turn of the Spaniſh forces. Whilſt their levies, 
and other military preparations, were going on, 
they laboured with great ſolicitude to perſuade the 
Germans to deliver up the towns in their poſſeſſion. 
Their ſucceſs was in ſome meaſure retarded by the 
governor's intrigues with the officers; but the 
States, having at this time greater facility than 
Don John, in employ ing either money or force, ac- 
cording as the one or the other was moſt likely to 
prove effectual, had greater influence with the ſol- 
cliers; who not only refuſed to liſten to their of- 
ficers, but put ſome of them under arreſt, and 
gave them up to the States, together with the 
towns and citadels. In this manner the States 
recovered Bergen-op-zoom, Tolen, Breda, Bois- 
le- duc, and ſeveral other places; and they had the 
good fortunelikewiſe to defeata body of Germans, in 
the governor's intereſt, who were upon their march 
to ſurpriſe the citadel of Antwerp. After which, 
prompted partly by the apprehenſions which this 
attempt, though unſucceſsful, had excited, and 
partly by the remembrance of the many cala- 
mities which the citadels, in other places as well as 
Antwerp, had occ:fioned to the inhabitants, they 
reſulved to demoliſh theſe fortreſſes ; and gave or- 
ders for this purpoſe, which were executed by the 

people with inexpreſſible alacrity®*, 
Dog 


* Meteren, p. 187. Bentivcglio, tom. ii. p. 21. 
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ſhould put him in full poſſeſſion of the authority, 
which the preceding governors had exerciſed; that 
they ſhould give him the entire command of the 
army; break off all communication with the prince 
of Orange, and ihe provinces of Holland and ca- 


land, and comyal them to accede to the perpetual 


edict. Theile were ſome of the conditions, to 
which if they did not agree, he acquainted them, 
that he was un terably determined it to return. 
The Static cepieitiics the incornitency between 
the former ot theſe demands, and the per bu dt; 
and reminded him of the utter impoſſit under 
which they found themſelves, of complying w.th 
the latter, without violating their faith, which they 
had pledged, in the pacification of Ghent, to the 
maritime provinces, He ſtil! perſiſted in his reſo- 
lution ; and the States were equally inflexible. 


Diſcovery o THE were confirmed in their purpoſe, by ſome 
bus debgns. letters writ by Don John and Eſcovedo to the king, 


and Antonio Perez his ſecretary, which were inter- 
cepted in Gaſcony by the king of Navarre, and 
ſent by him to the prince of Orange, who tranſ- 
mitted them to the States. In theſe letters, the 
neceſſity of the ſpeedy return of the Italian and 
Spaniſh troops were urged with the utmoſt ear- 
neſtneſs and importunity. The diſeaſes of the Ne- 
therlands, ſaid Don John, admit of no other cure, 
but lopping off the parts affected: and, to che 
tame purpoſe, Eſcovedo obterved, That fire, and 
the ſhedding of blood, were the only means by 
which the diforders that prevailed could be reme- 
died. For no man here, ſaid he, whether among 
the nobility or people, performs the duty that he 
owes either to God or the king. Opinions the moſt 
abominable univerſally prevail; and every man 
lives as he liſts, without law or rule. To which 
he added, That if the king did not ſend the ne- 
ceſlary troops and money ſoon, he was afraid that 
Don John, who could not endure his preſent fitu- 

ation, 
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ation, would quit the Netherlands, and try his B 00K 
Iv. 


tortune elſewhere. 


WuiLE theſe letters ſerved to alienate the Flem- 


ings more than ever from Don John, they raiſed to The States 


the greateſt height their admiration of the pene- 


get anumber 


tration and ſagacity of the prince of Orange, who their peſſeſ- 
had given them early warning of the governor's o. 


duplicity, and whoſe predictions were now fo re- 
markably fulfilled. They entered with greater ar- 
dour than ever into his views, and in conformity 
with his advice, they refolved to loſe no more time 
in negociating, but without delay to put the pro- 
vinces into a poſture of defence, before the re- 
turn of the Spaniſh forces. Whilſt their levies, 
and other military preparations, were going on, 
they laboured with great ſolicitude to perſuade the 
Germans to deliver up the towns in their poſſeſſion. 
Their ſucceſs was in tome meaſure retarded by the 
governor's intrigues with the officers; but the 
States, having at this time greater facility than 
Don John, in employing either money or force, ac- 
cording as the one or the other was moit likely to 
prove effectual, had greater influence with the ſol- 
cliers; who not only refuſed to liſten to their of- 
ficers, but put ſome of them under arreſt, and 
gave them up to the States, together with the 
towns and citadels. In this manner tne States 
recovered Bergen-op-zoom, Tolen, Breda, Bois- 
. le-duc, and ſeveral other places; and they had the 
good fortunelikewiſe to defeat a body of Germans, in 
the governor's intereſt, who were upon their march 
to ſurpriſe the citadel of Antwerp. After which, 
prompted partly by the apprehenſions which this 
attempt, though unſuccetsful, had excited, and 
partly by the remembrance of the many cala- 
mities which the citadels, in other places as well as 
Antwerp, had occifioned to the inhabitants, they 
reſolved to demoliſh theſe fortreſſes; and gave or- 
ders for this purpoſe, which were executed by the 
people with inexpreſſible alacrity*. = 
N 


* Meteren, p. 187. Bentivcglio, tom. ii. p. 214. 
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Boox Dor Jonx, in the mean time, endeavoured to 


0 00 , make himſelf maſter of ſome places in the neigh- 
1577. bourhood of Namur; and he ſucceeded in his at- 


tempts upon Marienburg and Charlemont. But, 
being forſaken by the duke of Arſchot, and almoſt 
all the other nobility who had attended him to Na- 
mur; and percciving that the States were much far- 
ther advanced than himſelf in their military pre para- 
tions, he ſent them word that he had ſolicited the 
king for liberty to leave the Netherlands; and 
would immediately retire to Luxemburg, to wait 
the iſſue of his application, provided the States 
would agree to deſiſt from hoſtilities till the King's 
inſtructions ſhould arrive. But the States, ſuſ- 
pecting from their former experience that he in- 
tended nothing by this propoſal but to render them 
Merc emis in their preparations, gave him for 
«aniwer, that before they would liſten to any 
terms of accommodation, he muſt deliver up the 
city and caſtle of Namur. To this Don John re- 
fuſed to conſent; and thus the negociation was 
broken off, and all hopes of terminating the diſ- 


pute amicably were extinguiſhed ?, 


The States THe States, conſidering war now as una- 

iz" voidable, reſol ed to invite the prince of Orange 
princes of d . , 

Glase to to reſide at Bruſſels; and accordingly five of their 

rel”... number were appointed to carry him an invitation, 

den, couched in terms fo flattering and reſpectful, and 

ſo expreſſive at the ſame time of their gratitude for 

his former ſervices, that it was impoſſible he could 

hefitate to comply with their requeſt. Havin 

obtained the conſent of the States of Holland and 
Zealand, he went firſt to Breda, and thence to 
Antwerp and Bruffels. His reception in the 
places through which he paſſed, was ſuch as might 

be expected fiom a people, by whom he was held 

in the ligheſt reſpect and veneration. Ardent to 
behold him, after an abſence of ſeveral ears, dur- 

ing which he had undergone ſo many labours, and 
been expoſed to ſo many dangers in their ſervice, 

they poured out in multitudes, to the diſtance of 

*«<©P- ſeveral miles, to meet him, In his paſlage from 

Antwerp 


H:; 


ö tion. 
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Antwerp to Bruil-ls, one fide of the canal was 
lined by the innabitants of the former of theſe 
places, and the other, by tlioſe of the latter; while 
the banks reſounded with the joyful ſhouts of a 
grateful people, ho ſaluted him with the glorious 
appellations of the Father of his Country, and the 
Guardian of its Liberty and Laws. Nor were 
theſe demonſtrations of joy confined to the vulgar, 
who are always fincere, but often precipitate and 
inconſtant in their applauſes; perſons of all ranks 
vied with each other in teſtify ing their reſpect and 
gratitude; and immediately after his arrival, the 
States of Brabant and the States- general concurred 
in clecting him governor of the province of Bra- 
bant a; a dignity which had been hitherto be- 
itowed only on the viczroys, or governors-gene- 
ra! of the Netherlands, 
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By his wiſdom and moderation, as well as by The promil- 


his vigilance and induſtry, William fulfilled the 


ing con it ion 


of the Ne- 


moſt ſanguine expectations of his countrymen, 'heriands. 


But, notwithſtanding his addreſs and prudence, 
and ſkill in managing the minds of men; qualifi- 
cations which he poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent 
degree; he could not preſerve that unanimity 
among the Flemings, which it was of ſo much 
conſequence for them, in the preſent jun cture, to 
maintain. At no period had they enjoyed fo fair 
a proſpect of ſecuring their liberty oa a firm and 
permanent foundation. Belides the advantage of 
having a perſon of ſo great experience and abilities 
to guide their counſels, the Spaniſh troops were 
entirely withdrawn ; the king's finances were 
greatly exhauſted with the wars in which he had 
been continually engaged; almoſt all the fortified 


places were in the hands of the States; and the 


people were animated univerſally with the moſt 
violent abhorrence of the Spaniſh government. 
But the States were prevented from improving the 
opportunity which this fortunate concurrence of 
circumſtances afforded them, by a ſpirit of diviſion 


and 
1 Vide Hiſt. Metallique, tous. i. p 235. 
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Book and animoſity, which ſprung up, partly from the 
XV , jealoufies of the nobility, and partly from the in- 
1577. temperate religious zeal and bigotry of the people. 


Sources of PHILI de Croy duke of Arſchot, the marquis 
ani", Of Havyrce his brother, the count de Lalain, and 
ſeveral others of the catholic nobility, had, ſince 
the death of Requeſens, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
as ſtrenuous aſſertors of the liberties of their coun- 
try. They had promoted with all their influence 
the pacification of Ghent, and had concurred with 
their countrymen in the invitation given to the 
prince of Orange to reſide at Bruſſels. But when 
they reflected upon the extraordinary marks of 
attachment which William had received, and ſaw 
him veſted with an authority and dignity in Bra- 
bant, which only the ſovereign or his viceroys had 
hitherto enjoyed; above all, when they contem- 
plated his great abilities and experience in the con- 
duct of a; they foreſaw that they muſt con- 
tent themſelves with acting a ſubordinate part in 
the government, and that the States would, in 
every branch of adminiſtration, be directed by the 
prince of Orange, who muſt therefore reap the 
glory of whatever ſhould be atchieved, and, with- 
out the name of ſovereign, exerciſe a ſupreme and 
ſovereign authority. Stung with envy, and deſir- 
ous to conceal the motive of their conduct, they 
began to affect an extreme anxiety at the danger 
to which the catholic faith was 22 by the 
States repoſing ſuch unreſerved confidence in one 
who was an avowed friend of the new religion. 
On this pretence, which never received any colour 


from the prince's conduct, they formed themſelves 


into a confederacy, with a deſign to counteract 
him. And in order to give their party conſiſten- 
cy, weight, and influence, they reſolved to invite 
the archduke Matthias, brother of the emperor, to 
take upon him the government of the provinces. 


I Tuts reſolution they not only formed, but ex- 
an inviation ecuted, Without the knowledge or authority of the 


to Matthia*. States. 
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States. They diſpatched a meſſenger to Matthias Book 
with the greateſt ſecrecy, and intreated him to _* 4 


leave Vienna without delay. 

NoTHinG could exceed the temerity of thoſe 
who gave this invitation, but the imprudence of 
Matthias in accepting it. For beſides, that ne was 
called only by the leaſt powerful of the two parties 
into which the Flemings were divided, he could 
not be ignorant how injurious and attronting his 
conduct muſt be thought by his kinſman the king 
of Spain. It is ſome alleviation of his folly, that 
he was only twenty-two years of age; and that, 
conſidering the numerous progeny which his father 
had left behind him, there was little probability of 
his obtaining any ſettlement in Germany, ſuitable 
to his rank. At the time of the death of Requeſens, 
he had made an offer of his ſervice to the States, 
and he accepted greedily of the preſent invitation. 
His enterpriſe being of ſuch a nature that he durſt 
not diſcover it to the emperor, he ſet out from 
Vienna in the middle of the night, with a ſmall 
number of attendants. No ſooner was his brother 
appriſed of his deſign, than meſſengers were dit- 
patched to bring him back, and letters ſent to the 
princes whoſe S:ates he muſt pais through, intreat- 
ing them to ſtop him; but Matthias traveiled faſt- 


1577+ 


er than the meilengers, and, in a few days, reach- His arrival. 


ed the town of Lierras in Brabant, 


Tux States, aſtoniſhed at the news of his arri- Heis avmit- 


val, and highly incenſed againft thofe who had in- 


ted governor 
by me 


vited him, complained loudly of the inſult offered state 


to their authority ; and would have inſtantly form- 
ed the reſolution of rejecting him, had they not 
been diſſuaded from it by the prince of Orange. 
William foreſaw the advantages which might ariſe 
from that rivalſhip, into which Matthias had en- 
rered with his kin man Don Jon, and from the 
iceds of enmity which were thereby ſown between 
the German and Spaniſh branches of the houſe of 
Ar:ftria, He reckoned it rather fortunate, that 

Vo. II. D Don 
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B Oo o x Don John had received ſo unpardonable an offence 
XIV from the catholic nobility : and he conſidered how 
1577. fatal to the general intereſt of the provinces all di- 

viſion muſt neceſſarily prove, in the preſent criti- 
cal conjuncture of their affai.s. 


IxrLUEN CED by theſe conſiderations, he ex- 
horted the States to overlook the injurious treat- 
ment which they had received, and pei ſuaded them 
to agree, not only to receive Matthias with all the 
reſpect due to his high rank, but even to elect him 
governor, on ſuch conditions as they ſhould judge 
proper to require. This conduct, the moſt pru- 
dent that could have been adopted in the preſent 
circumſtances, furniſhed no ſort of triumph to the 
duke d'Arichot, and the other catholic nob' ty. 
On the contrary, it mortified them exceedingly, 
to obſerve that Matthias owed his election not ro 
them, but to the prince of Orange; whoſe autho- 
rity, which they intended to have controlled, was 
now conſiderably augmented, and more firmly 
eſtabliſhed than before. 


Nlortigcz- Soo after this, they received a ſtill more ſen- 
— Sade ſible mortification. The duke d'Artghot having 
lately been appointed governor of Flanders, had 

ſet out for the city of Ghent, to tae poffeſſion of 

his government. Not long after his arrival, a de- 
putation of the inhabitants having urged him with 

much importunity to reinſtate them in their an- 

cient privileges, of which they had been deprived, 

in the time of Chatles V. he was heard to declare, 

that that ſeditious multitude, which made ſo much 

noiſe about their privileges, ſhould ere long be 
punithed as they deſerved, notwithſtanding their 

being ſupported by the prince of Orange. This 

ſaying being repeated by ſome who heard it, and 
circulated all over the city, inflamed ihe minds of 

the people with rage and indignation. They ran 

to arms, {ſurrounded the governor's houte, and 

threw him, and his friends and attendants, into 

priſon. The prince of Orange, dreading the con- 
iEQUENCES 
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ſequences of ſo violent a procedure, and helieving Book 
the duke to be now {ſufficiently humbled, inter- 

ceded with the Ghenteſe, and procured his liberty; 1577. 
but no ſolicitations could induce them to releate 

his adherents, In this manner was the duke d'Ar- 
ſchot's importan-e in the Netherlands almoſt anni- 
hilated. Matthias perceiving this, iaw 1: to be his 
intereſt to connect himſelf with the party of 

which the prince of Orange was the head; and 
readily accepted the government, with a condi- 

tion to which the States required his content, that 

the prince ſhould be his heutenant general in all the 
branches of adminiſtration. 


I Marrrtas made his joyful entry into Bruſſels, 257%. 
in the beginning of the year one thoutand five 

„ hundred and ſeventy-eight, when both he and the 

prince of Orange were admitted to their retpective 

- 3 offices, after taking an cath to maintain the laws, 

and toregulate their conduct according to the in- 

7 3 ftructions which ſhould be given by the States“. 


| Dow Jon ſent an ambaſſador to proteſt in his apptication 
name againſt theſe proceedings. Baut the States . Pad. 
bad ſome weeks before this time declared him an 

1 |3 enemy to the Netherlands, and paid no regard to 

f II his proteſtation, As they were perluaded, how- 

- | ever, that they had done nothing but what was 


n I wQuthoriied by the fundamental laws of the conſti- 
- | tution, they wrote an account cf their proceedings 
„ to che king, declaring that they ſtill held their al- 
„ (legiance to him inviolable; and praying, that he 
b [| would confirm their election of his kimman Mat- 
e dias, as the moſt likely means of reſtoring tran- 
ir WW quility to the provinces. They had very little rea- 
is don to expect that Philip would liſten to this re- 
d queſt. He looked upon their conduct in a light 
of WW <=tremely different from that in which they them- 
n elves regarded it; and conſidered their preſump- 
0 u in rejecting the governor whom lie had ap- 
0 D 2 pointed. 
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without his conſent, as an act of the moſt auda- 


cious rebellion. The States were too well acquaint- Þ 
ed with his character, not to entertain ſome ap- 
prehenſions that ſuch might be his ſentiments; and 
therefore, while they omitted nothing in their pow- © 
er to aſſuage his —— they endeavoured to 
ſecure themſelves againſt the effects of it, by inte- 
1 the neighbouring powers in their behalf, and 
abliſhing unanimity between the religious 


by e 
parties into which the provinces were divided. 


In order to accompliſh this laſt and moſt im- 4 
portant object, a new treaty of union was con- 
cluded, in which, beſides confirming the pacifica- 


tion of Ghent, the catholics and proteſtants pro- 


fmiſed mutually to ſupport each other; and engag- 
ed, that they would join together in oppoſing all 
perſecution, on account of religion, from what- 


ever quarter it ſhould come 5. 


Tux neighbouring powers were not unconcern- | 
ed ſpectators of theſe tranſactions. The emperor: © 


ſaw with much anxiety, that thoſe flames which 


had burnt ſo long in the Netherlands, were now 
likely to burſt out with greater violence than ever. 
But having been educated at the court of Madrid 
under Philip, with whom he wiſhed to live on © 
amicable terms, he had ſhewn himſelf exceedingly |: 
diſpleaſed u nth the conduct of Matthias; had given 
Philip entire ſatisfaction with regard to his own in- 
tentions; and had reſolved to take no other part 


in the diſſenſions of the Netherlands, but that of 


employing his interceſſion and advice. He did 


not however oppoſe the levies which the count 


Palatine was making for the ſervice of the States, 
either becauſe he knew that his prohibition would 


not have been regarded, or becauſe he deſired t» 
preſerve a ſtrict neutrality between the contending 


parties. 


HENRY 


s Meteren, p. 197. Rodolph II. 
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in his own dominions, to have leiſure to enter deep- 
ly into the affairs of the Netherlands. For many 


37 


HE NR II. of France was too much occupied B o o x 


XIV. 


157 


8. 


ages, France had ſeen no king of whoſe reign the Henry 111. of 


7 entertained more ſanguine expectations. France. 


aving, in his early youth, been appointed com- 
mander in chief by his brother Charles, he had 

wen ſignal proof of uncommon abilities. 
The French nation had flattered themſelves with 
the hopes of ſeeing their kingdom reſtored by him 
to its ancient ſplendor; his fame was univerſally 
diffuſed ; and the Poliſh nobility had, with gene- 
ral applauſe, conferred upon him their elective 
crown. But when, upon his brother's death, he 
left Poland, and ſucceeded to the crown of France, 


it is inconceivable how great a change he ſeemed to 


have undergone. Irretolute, inconſtant, indolent, 
and voluptuous, with a mixture of the moſt ridi- 
culous ſuperſtition, he loſt the confidence of the 
catholics as well as proteſtants, whom he favour- 
ed and betrayed by turns. The unſtcady and un- 
ſkilful hand, with which he held the reins of go- 
vernment, added daily new force to the virulence 
of faction, till every member of the ſtate, and 
almoſt every individual in the kingdom was in- 
fected. The queen-mother employed all her art 


and influence to fupport his authority, but could The States 
apply for aid 
to the duke 


now duke of Anjou, from putting himſelf at the u Aujuu. 


not reſtrain her younger ſon, the duke of Aleacon, 


head, ſometimes of one party, and ſometimes of 
another, in oppoſition to the king. To this prince, 
who was now the preſumptive heir of the crown, 
the Flemings addreſſed themſelves, after having 
in vain applied to the king himſelf for protection. 
Anjou liſtened with much pleaſure to their appli- 
cation; and having conceived hopes of obtaining 
the ſovereignty of the provinces, he made them 
the moſt flattering promiſes of aſſiſtance. Henry, 
far from oppoſing the duke's deſigns, conſidered 
his leaving France as the moſt fortunate event that 
could happen; fince he would be thereby deliver- 
D 3 
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Bo o K* ed from a great numher of reſtleſs intiiguing ſpi- 
, XV: rits, by whom the tranquillity of his kingdom had 
; 1578, been diſturbed. But as he declined on this occa- 
ſion to ailiſt his brother in levying forces, partly 
from inability, and partly from the dread of em- 
broiling himlelf with Philip, Anjou was not in 
a condition, till ſome time after the preſent period, 
to fulfil his engagements. 


Thexreceive TAE Flemings mean-while received the moſt 
| waaty ſeaſonable aſſiſtauce from the queen of England. 
bin. Don John had, tome months before, endeavour- 
ed to prepoſlets Elizabeth in hrs favour ; by repre- 
ſenting, that the diſturbances in the Netherlands 
were entirely owing to the prince of Orange, and 
his adherents, who had broken the pacification of 
Ghent, and by their intrigues prevailed upon the 
States to violate the perpetual edict. Elizabeth 
pretended to give credit to this repreſentation, and 
ordered her ambaſſador to reproach the States with 
their infidelity, and even to threaten them with 
her re:entment, in caſe they ſhould refuſe to ad- 
here to their engagements. Thus far this artfu! 
princeſs v ent, in order to perſuade Philip that ſhe 
teriouſly deſired his tubjects in the Netherlands to 
maintain their allegiance. But in reality the with- 
ed ſor nothing leſs. In a political light (that light 
in which the conduct of Elizabeth ought almoſt 
always be conſidered) nothing could be more de- 
ſable to her, than that the troubles of the Low 
Countries ſhould continue; and, if either of the 
two contending parties ſhouid finally prevail, that 
victory ſhould fall rather on the fide of the people, 
than of the king. But when ſhe confidered the 


inecuality of the diſpute betu cen him and * 


Flemings, the dreaded that the latter, if left : 

tHemielvcs, miſt ſcon be compelled, either to re- 
hnquiſn their pretenfions, or to tho themſelves 
for protection into the arms of France. She had 
therefore reſolved to watch carefully over their 


conduct, 
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conduct, and to afford them, from time to time, 
ſuch athftance as their circumſtances ſhould re- 
quire. She lent a favourable ear to the defence 
which was made by the prince of Orange and the 
States againſt Don John's accuſation; and ſhe ad- 
mitted of their juſtification the more willingly, as 
in the repreſentation given her of Don John's 
conduct on this occaſion, ſhe found reaſon to be- 
lieve that his intentions were no leſs hoſtile with 
regard to herſelf, than with reſpect to the States 
and the prince of Orange. For William had 
taken particular care to inform her of ſome in- 
tercepted letters of Don John's, from which it 
appeared, that he entertained a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with the queen of Scots; that he had form- 
ed a plan, to which the pope was privy, for ſet- 
ting that princeſs at liberty ; and that he was in- 
cited to attempt this, not only by the defire of 
diſtreſſing Elizabeth, but like wiſe by the wild am- 
bition of marrying the Scottiſh queen, and attain- 
ing, through her, poſſeſſion of the Britiſh crowns. 


AFTER this diſcovery, Elizabeth reſolved no 
longer to keep any meaiures with Don John, but 
to exert herſelf with vigour in oppoſing his re-ad- 
mitlion into the government of the Netherlands, 
With this intention the gave the moſt gracious re- 
ception to the marquis d'Havree, the ambaſſador 
of the States, and entered readily into a treaty, 
by which ſhe engaged to furniſh them with an im- 
mediate ſupply, both of money and troops; upon 
condition, that the commander ot thele troops 
ſhould be admitted into the council of ſtate; and 
that, during the continuance of the war, no ſte 
ſhould be taken, nor any alliance formed, with- 
out her content. 


EL1iZzABETH had no ſooner ſubſcribed this trea- 
ty, than being {till deſirous to avoid an open 


D 4 breach 
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Boo « breach with Philip, ſhe diſpatched an ambaſſador - 


XIV. 


1578. 


to Madrid, to repreſent to him, that in her late 
tranſaction with the States, it was far from her in- 
tention to encourage them to withdraw their alle” 
giance; that, on the contrary, ſhe had employed 
the only means likely to prove effectual to prevent 
them from caſting themſelves in deſpair into 
the hands of ſome other power. She was deeply 
intereſted, ſhe acknowledged, in ſaving her neigh- 
bours from oppreſſion ; eipecially the Flemings, 
with whom the commercial intereſts of her ſubjects 
had long been, and ſtill were fo cloſely connected, 
This ſhe hoped would plead her excuſe for ex- 
hortiag him to ſubſtitute in the room of his bro- 
ther a governor, in whom the people could re- 
poſe greater truſt and confidence; and with whom 
ſhe herielf could maintain a more friendly inter- 
courſe, than ſhe could ever hold with Don John, 
after having diſcovered his deſign to invade her 
dominions. She concluded with intreating him to 
redreſs the grievances of his Flemiſh ſubjects; of- 
fering to mediate between him and them, if her 
mediation could be of uſe; and declaring, that if 
they ſhould refuſe to fulfil their late engagements, 
or attempt to make any innovation contrary to 
the pacification of Ghent, ſhe would aſſiſt him in 
reducing them to obedience by force of arms *. 


ELIZABETH could not mean any thing by this 
embaſly, but the fulfilling of an empty ceremo- 
nial, which was received by Philip, and performed 
by her with equal inſincerity. She did not wait for 
a return to her embaſſy, but proceeded inſtantly 
to carry into execution her treaty with the States. 
Both the troops and money which ſhe engaged to 
furniſh, were immediately ſent over ; and the lat- 
ter was remitted by the States to prince Caſimire, 
to enable him to complete his levies. _ 


THE 
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Tur States had collected a conſiderable body B o o « 


of forces, which they ſtatianed in the neighbour- 


hood of Namur; and if they had followed the 1558. 


counſel of the prince of Orange, who exhorted ſmprudent 
— 


them to lay ſiege to that important fortreſs, 
might have made themſelves maſters of it, and 
prevented the return of the Spaniſh troops. But 
many among them were ſtill unſhaken in their 
allegiance to the king, as well as in their attach- 
ment to the popiſh faith; whom nothing but their 
remembrance of the cruelties of Alva, and the late 
enormities of the Spaniſh troops, could have in- 
duced to concur in the meaſures which the majo- 
rity had adopted. Theſe men fondly imagined 
that Philip would be moved with their calamities, 
and perſuaded to comply with their requeſts. 
Being for this reaſon unwilling to begin hoſtilities, 
they urged ſtrongly the expediency of a defenſive 
war: and thus the army was ſuffered, for ſeveral 
months, to remain inactive, and time imprudently 
given for the arrival of the Italian and Spaniſh 


troops ?. 


ALTHOUGH Philip did not entirely approve of The retu 
his brother's conduct, and deſired to have obtained am troops. 


his ends by negociation and artifice; yet, having 
failed in this way, he reſolved, without heſitation, 
to employ force; and he had accordingly ſent 
orders to Alexander Farneſe, the prince of Parma, 
to lead back the troops from Italy, to the Nether- 


lands, without delay. On their arrival at Namur, 


being joined by other troops, which Don John had 
levied in the neighbouring provinces, they com- 
poſed an army of fifteen thouſand foot and two 
thouſand horſe; while that of the States amounted 
only to ten thouſand foot and one thouſand five 
hundred horſe; and was no leſs inferior to the 
enemy in diſcipline, than in number. The States 

now 
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now ſaw their folly in having neglected to make 
themſelves maſters of Namur, as an entrance had 
thereby been ſecured for the Spaniards into the 
centre of the Netherlands. 


Dox Joux was at this time in a ſituation much 
more ſuitable to the talents which he potf fled, than 
thoſe negociations and treaties in which he had 
been hitherto engaged. He had longed with ex- 
treme impatience for the arrival of the forces, and 
ardently deſired to be revenged upon the States for 
the injurious treatment which he imagined he had 
received, Having got information that their 
army, commanded by the Steur de Goignies, had 
left their camp in the neighbourtood of Namur, 
and were retiring towards Bruſſels, he reſolved to 


attack them on theis march. With this intention 


he ſent his cavalry before, - under the prince of 
Parma, and fullowed them himſelf, as quickly as 
pollible, with the foot. Farnele executed the truſt 
committed to him with great valour. At the head 
of his battalion he attacked the Flemiſh cavalry 
with uncommon fury, and though they gave him 
a ſpirited reception, he foon cc mpelled them to 
retire. In the mean time Don John came forward 
with a choſen body of infantry, and afforded him 
ſuch a pow erful ſupport, as enabled him to drive 
the enemy's horſe before him, till he entered along 


with them into the ranks of theis main amy. The 


Flemings believing the whole Spaniſh forces to be 
at hand, and being utterly unprepared for ſo ſud- 
den an attack, were ſoon thrown into confuſion 
and diſperſed. About three thouſand were killed, 
and a great number, with the commander 1n 
ch ick, were taken priſoners. The loſs on the fide 


Jamuary 3100 f the conquerors was inconſiderable. 


ArTER this victory Don John reduced Gem- 
lours, Louvain, Sichem, Nivelle, and ſeveral 
other places, both in Brabant and Hainault. He 
deſired | Kew ite to have laid fi-ce - Bruſſels; but 
his council ot war were of opinion, that his fcenoth 
was 
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was not adequate to fo great an enterpriſe, and Boo x 


thought it more expedient to aim at eaſter con- 
queſts, till his army ſhould be reinforced. 


THe States in the mean time received an abun- amſterdam 
dant compenſation for their loſſes in the ſouthern t® 
. TIP on ſede - 
provinces, by the acquiſition of Amſterdam. To ry. 


this wealthy city, which even at the preſent period F 


was the greateſt in the northern provinces, the 
duke of Alva had, as mentioned above, given the 
molt particular attention; having expelled the 
proteſtants, and put the government entirely into 
the hands of rigid catholics. Theſe men, ſu 
ported by a numerous garriſon, had baffled all the 
attempts which had been made by the States of 
Holland to reduce them. But being now hem- 
med in by their countrymen both by ſea and land, 
and their trade almoſt ruined, they at laſt conſented 
to accede to the pacification of Ghent, and agreed 
to diſband the popiſh garriſon, to recall the proteſt- 
ant exiles, and to allow them to hold their reli- 
gious afſemblies without the city. It was not long 
before they repented of theſe conceſſions. The 
proteſtants being inflamed with zeal for their re- 
ligion; impatient under the reſtraints which in 
the late agreement had been laid upon them, fired 
with reſentment for former injuries, and ſuſpicious 
that the catholics were again meditating ſchemes 
for their expulſion, they flew to arms, and having 
ſuppreſſed the exerciſe of the popiſh faith, they 
drove all the prieſts, and others whom they ſuſ- 
pected of malignant defigns, out of the city =. 


Ix the midſt of theſe tranſactions John de Noir- Philip's an- 
carmes, Baron de Selles, arrived from Spain, with se de 


Philip's anſwer to the application which the States 
had made to him ſome months before. It was 
ſuch as they had reaton to expect, and contained 
an abſolute denial of their requeſts, with regard to 
the removal of Don Joha, and the ratification of 
the election of Matthias. | 

ConvinceD 

= Van Meteren, p. 207. 
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Book ConvinCED by this denial, of the fully of 
won thoſe hopes which they had entertained, that the 
1578. king would yield to dale entreaties, and ſenſible 
The States that they had ſuffered conſiderable loſs, from that 
proſecute . . > S. 
| the wr, Want of diſpatch and ſecrecy which is incident to 
the procedure of a numerous aſſembly; they en- 
larged the powers of Matthias and the prince of 
Orange, and inveſted them, and the council of 
ſtate, with authority to conduct the operations of 
the war, without having recourſe on every occa- 


ſion to the aſſembly of the States. 


No time after this was unneceſſarily loſt. The 
troops which had been diſperſed at Gemblours 
were collected, and of theſe, and the new levies, 
an army was compoſed, amounting to eight thou- 
ſand foot and two thouſand horſe, partly Flemings, 
and partly Scots and Engliſh. This army was 
ſtationed in the neighbourhood of Lierres, in the 
centre of Brabant, under the command of the 
count de Boſſut. Don John's army, after he had 
put garriſons into the towns which he had taken, 
was ſtill ſuperior in number ; and therefore he re- 
ſolved to march towards Boſſut, before the auxili- 
aries, which the States expected from France and 
Germany, ſhould arrive. But he ſoon found that 
he had now to contend both with troops and a 

general much ſuperior to thoſe whom he had en- 
Battle of R. coumered at Gemblours. Boſſut had, from a ſenſe 
of the inferiority of his forces, pitched his camp 
near the village of Rimenant, in a ſituation ex- 
tremely advantageous for preventing the enemy 
from penetrating further into the provinces. On 

the one fide it was defended by the Demer, and 
on the other, by a wood ; and was fortified both 
before and behind with ftrong entrenchments. 
Not ithſtanding this, Don John reſolved to attack 
it, unleſs he could provoke the count to quit his 
he privee lines, and give him battle. The prince of Parma, 
eme. who from his early youth was no leſs wile than 
brave, remonitrated againſt this reſolution, as 


being 
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being dangerous and deiperate. But Don John, B o o « 
being c. nfiimed in his purpoſe by the other , 
officeis, gave orders for his army to advance, after 1578. 
having ſent before a ſelect body of troops, to at- 
tack an important poſt, with ut the camp, which 
was guarded by ome Engliſh and Scotch forces, 
under colonel Norris. Among the aſſailants was 
Don Alphonſo Martinez de Ley va, at the head of 
a c mpanj of two thoutand men, whom he main- 
tained at his own expence, and who were all 
either gentlemen, or ſoldiers who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in former wars. Theſe men attacked 
the B.i:iſh troops with uncommon fury. After a 
ſhort reſiſtance, the latter began to retreat, but in 
god oder, and with their faces turned towards 
the enemy. The Spaniards, to ſecond whom 
Don john had ſent ſeveral battalions of freſh troops, 
not luſpecting any artifice, and believing the ene- 
my to be intim dated, followed them with much 
precipitation, till they had paſt a narrow defile 
within reach of the artillery of the Flemiſh camp. 
Norris then returned to the charge, and the combat The Spa- 
was renewed with greater fury than ever. He ar by the 
was reinforced with troops ſent him from the Englih, 
camp, and b.th parties, being nearly equal, 
: ſeemed determined to die or conquer. This gal- 
2 lant Engliſhman animated his army by his own 
: example, and had three hories killed under him. 
The Scots, impatient of the heat, fought in their Augut rf. 
ſhirts, and aſtoniſhed the enemy with the ſingula- 
rity of their appearance. In the mean time, a 
body of troops, which had been placed in ambuſh, 
attacked the Spaniards in flank, and Boſſut conti- 
nued to fire u on them inceſſantly with his artillery. 
They muſt all have periſhed, had not the prince of 
Parma obtained liberty from Don John to advance 
at the head of the cavalry to their relief. By his 
ſuperior prudence, he would have prevented this 
inconſtderate enterpriſe; and now, by his prudence 
and bravery united, he ſaved the troops from 
thoſe fatal conſequences, to which through their 
OWIt 
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own and the general's confidence, they had been 
expoſed. About nine hundred men however fell 
on the field of battle, and a few more were taken 
priſoners *. 


Don Joux, having thus failed in his attempt, 
and being ſenſible that he could not, with his pre- 
ſent army, keep the field againſt the numerous 
forces that were ready to pou: in upon him from 
France and Germany retreated, with the reſo- 
lution of acting for the future on the defenſive 
only, and pitched his camp under the fortifications 
of Namur. 


THe States concluded about this time their 
treaty with the duke of Anjou, which confiſted of 
the following articles: That, under the title of 
Protector of the Netherlands, the duke ſhould fur- 
niſh, at his own expence, ten thouland foot and 
two thouſand horſe : that all the conqueſts which 
he ſhould make on the Flanders fide of the Maeſe, 
ſhould belong to the States; and thoſe on the 
other ſide to himſelf : that, for the accommoda- 
tion of his troops, Landiecy, and Queinoy in 
Hainault, and Eapaume in Artois, ſhuuld be put 
in his poſſeſſion: that the States ſhould nut enter 
into any agreement with Don John, without the 
duke's conſent; and that in caſe they ſhould 
hei eafter think proper to elect another ſovereign, 
they ſhould make choice of the duke ; but that in 
the mean time the government ſhuuld remain en- 
tire in the hands of the States. 


AGREEABLY to the fiſt article of this treaty, 
Anjou had aſſembled a conſiderable body of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Mons, to v. hich 
place the States tent a folemn embaſſy to intreat 
that ke would quicken his march into the interior 
provinces. They intended, that their own army 
ſhould unite with his, and that of Caſimire, and 

that 


* Pentivoglio, book x. Strabo, I. iti. Meteren, p 225. 
Thuanus, lib. lxvi. ſect xii. 
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that all the three armies ſhould act in concert 
with one another, in expelling Don John, before 
he ſhould receive a reinfo:cement from Spain or 
Italy. Nor was it without apparent reaſon that 
they entertained the hopes of accompliſhiag this 
deſign. Prince Caſimire had paſſed the Riine 
and the Maeſe, and advanced as far as the town 
of Dieſt in Brabant. His army, when joined 
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Their nu- 


with that of the States, amounted nearly to forty * a 


thouſand foot and twenty thouiand horſe, and 
was greatly ſuperior to any which Don John 
could muſter to oppoſe it. 


Bur a variety of cauſes concurred in rendering 
almoſt uſeleſs theſe mighty preparations; and a 
ſpirit of diviſion arofe, by which the people in the 
more fertile provinces loft for ever that liberty, for 
which they had to ſtrenuouſly contended, at the 
very time when it was moſt in their power to 
ſecure it on a firm and permanent foundation. 
For although, according to the teſtimony of the 
catholic, as well as the proteſtant hiſtorians, no- 
thing c,uld exceed the prudence and moderation 
with which the prince of Orange conducted the 
affai:s of gwernment, it ſoon appeared, that no 
human witdom was ſufficient to preterve harmony 
and concord, where there were ſo many grounds 
of j-alouſy and diicontent. Of this ditcontent 
and jealouſy, religious bigotry was the principal, 
but not the only cauſe. Ambition and intereſt 
joined their influence to that of religion, and not 
only divided the people themſelves into facti ns, 
the moſt inveterate and hoſtile, but created ſuſpi- 
cion and ditcord between them and the foreign 
powers which they had called to their athiſtance. 


Taz queen of England had heard, with great 
uncaſineſs, of the late treaty between the States 
and the duke of Anjou. She knew not, at this 
time, how far Henry was concerned in his bro- 
ther's enterpriſe, nor what ſchemes of conqueſt 
theſe two princes might have formed. She con- 
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B o o x ſidered what great advantages their neighbourhood 


XIV. 


afforded them for the execution of theſe ſchemes; 


1578. and foreſaw the prejudice which might accrue to 


the Engliſh nation, if the Netherlands were to fall 
under ſubjection to the crown of France. In 
order to prevent this, and counterbalance the 
power and influence of Anjou, ſhe had made ſuch 
ample remittances of money to prince Caſimire, 
as had enabled him to augment the number of his 
army, which conſiſted wholly of proteſtants, con- 
ſiderably above what the States had either expected 
or deſired. This alarmed the jealouſy of all the 
catholics in the Low Countries, who dreaded the 
approach of ſo great an army of reformers, and 
ſuſpected that Caſimire, in concert with Elizabeth, 
had conceived the deſign of extirpating the popiſh 
faith. They did not conceal their apprehenſions. 
Even the prince of Orange, and other moderate 
proteſtants, joined in remonſtrating with Caſimire 
on the neceſſity of his diſmiſſing a part of his 
forces. But this remonſtrance ierved only to 
alienate him from the prince of Orange and the 
council, and to render him leſs attentive to their 
inſtructions with regard to the conduct of the 
war. He was likewiſe highly offended with the 
preference which the States had given to the count 
of Boſſut, by appointing him commander in chief 
of the army ; and he made them feel his reſent- 
ment, by the flownels of all his military operations, 
and his continual demands of ſupplies for the pay- 
ment of his troops ®. | 


latemperate Bur the intemperate zeal and ambition of the 


zeal and ame 


dition of the Proteſtants was productive of ſtill more pernicious 
Proteſtants. effects. Not ſatisfied with the tecurity from per- 


ſecution which they had enjoyed ſince the pacifi- 
cation of Ghent, they took courage from the 
great number of proteſtants in the army, and 
petitioned Matthias and the States, to be allowed 
to hold their religious ailemblies openly in churches, 
and to be admitted, on the fame footing with 


the 
b Reidanus, p. 25, 26. 
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the catholics, to the ſeveral offices of government. Book 


They ought certainly to have remained ſilent, as 
they had done hitherto, till the common enemy 
had been expelled, and the public tranquillity 
citabliſhed. Yet their conduct admits of ſome apo- 
logy ; their party had greater influence now than 
it was likely to poſſeſs, if the catholics were deli- 
vered from their dread of the Spaniards, and they 
could not foreſee thoſe fatal conſequences with 
which their application was afterwards attended. 


Bur whatever judgment may be formed of 
leſt the army ſhould have proved refractory, 4 
comply with their requeſts. The pacification of 
Ghent required that religion ſhould remain on the 
ſame footing on which it ſtood at the time of that 
treaty, till the States of all the provinces ſhould be 
aſſembled; yet the States, now partially aſſembled, 
conſented, not only that the proteſtants ſhould 
have acceſs to all public offices, but likewiſe that 
they ſhould have churches allowed to them in 
every place where a hundred families reſided ; 
upon this condition, that in Holland and Zealand 
the fame indulgence ſhould be granted to the 
cathflic inhabitants. To this decree they gave 
the name of the Peace of Religion; and each of 
the provinces was left at liberty to accept or reject 
it, as they thould judge expedient, 


XIV. 


1578. 


In ſome cities it proved a ſalutary remedy for The unber- 


the diſorders with which they were diſtracted ; 
but, in many others, it added malignity to that 
poiſon, which raged in the minds of the more vi- 
olent religioniſts, and was the ſource of the moſt 
pernicious animoſity and ditcord. It gave no 
contentment to the zealots of either party, but 
contributed to inflame them more than ever 
againſt each other, by adding freſh materials to 
that inveterate jealouſy and rancour which their 
bigotry inſpired, but which had been laid aſleep 
for ſome time paſt, by their apprehenſions of the 
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Boox common danger. The catholics every where, 
but in a few cities of Flanders and Brabant, op- 
1578. —— the execution of this decree; and the re- 
ormers derived little advantage from it, except in = 

thoſe places where they overpowered their anta- 
goniſts by ſuperior numbers. In the provinces 
of Artois and Hainault, the people rejected the | 
decree with the moſt determined obſtinacy, and 
refuſed to allow the exerciſe of any other religion 
but the catholic within their territories ; while the 
2 in Ghent and other places, actuated 
y the ſame intolerant and bigoted ſpirit, expelled 
the popiſh eccleſiaſtics, ſeized their effects, and 

ſpoiled the churches of their ornaments. 


Diſcord be- BETWEEN the people of Ghent and the Wal- 
eb loons a particular ground of enmity had ſubſiſted, 
andFlemings ever ſince the former had caft the duke d' Arſchot 
and his attendants into priſon. For moſt of theſe 
were perſons of rank in the Walloon provinces ; 
and the Ghenteſe had not only rejected every ſo- 
licitation in their behalf, but had even treated them 
with ſeverity during their confinement. The 
Walloons were, for this reaſon, the more readily 
incenſed by the accounts which they recerygd of 
the late enormities committed againſt the catholics, 
which they juſtly regarded as a violation, on the 
t of the proteſtants, of their late engagements. 
orgetful therefore of the danger which threat- 
ened them, and liſtening only to the voice of in- 
dignation and reſentment, they began to ſeparate 
themſelves from the other provinces, and refuſed 
to contribute their ſhare of the money neceſſary 
for the payment of the troops. We took 
arms,“ ſaid they, to vindicate our liberty; 
but what will it avail us to be delivered from 
: the Spaniſh yoke. if we muſt ſubmit to a yoke 
no leſs galling and intolerable, impoſed upon us 
* by our countrymen; who, under the pretext of 
* great zeal againſt the tyranny of the Spaniards, 
* thew now that their only deſign has been to 
| * tyraamle 
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* tyranniſe over us themſelves. The other pro- Boox 
vinces repreſented to them the miſchievous conſe- XIV. 
quences with which their conduct muſt be attend- 578. 
ed, and accompanied their repreſentations with 

rayers and threats; but the Walloons emained 
inflexible, and ſoon afterwards they gave a ſtrik- 
ing proof of their hoſtile diſpoſition, by refuſin 
to deliver the towns of Landrecy, Qieinois, — 
Bapaume, to the duke of Anjou, in conformity to 
the treaty above recorded. Not ſatisfied with 
this, they began to prepare openly for war, and 
employed the contributions, which had been 
raiſed for pay ing the army of the States, in levying 
forces againſt the Flemings. The Flemings 
quickly armed themſelves in their defence, and ſe- 
veral rencounters happened between the Walloons 
and them, that were equally pernicious to both. 


Prince Caſimire's troops and thoſe of the The ef; 
States had been for ſome time paſt united, and * that d 
Don John was not poſſeſſed of a — ſufficient to 
oppoſe them; but the factious and refractory 
ſpirit of the Walloons and Flemings had diffuſed 
itſelf into almoſt every part of the Netherlands, 
except the provinces of Holland and Zealand. 
Many cities withheld their contributions, and the 
army was extremely ill provided with er ery thing 
neceſlary to render the operations of the campaign 
effectual. Boſſut's principal object was to com- 
pel the enemy to a general engagement; and for 
this purpoſe, after taking two or three towns of 
little conſequence, he led his troops within view 
of the camp in which Don John had entrenched 
himſelf, under the fortificatioas cf Namur. With 
an army ſo much ſuperior ia number to the 
enemy, the count might have forced the entrench- 
ments ; but being neither furniſhed with pioneers, 
cannon, or a ſufficient quantity of ammunition, 
and finding Don John unalterably determined to 
keep within his camp, he was obliged to retire. 
His troops, in the mean time, were highly diſ- 
contented. on account of their want of pay. His 
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Boox diſcipline was unavoidably relaxed. The country 


was oppreſſed and plundered. Caſtmire accepted 
of an invitation from the Ghenteſe, to aſliit them 
with a part of his forces againſt the Walloons. 
It became dangerous to keep the remainder of 
the army any longer in the „ ag of the 
Spaniſh camp, and it wasſoonafterwards found im- 
practicable to ſupport it. Apart of the troo; s there- 
fore was diſbanded, and the reſt were put into 
garriſon in the fortified towns. 


Tur duke of Anjou's army was not better pro- 
vided with the means of Subſiſtence than that of 
the States, and its operations were equally inſigni- 
ficant. Conſcious of his inability to fulfil his en- 
gagements, Anjou graſped at thoſe pretexts for 
cluding them, which the conduct of Cafimire, and 
that of the Walloons, afforded him. He com- 
plained bitterly of the treatment which he received 
from the latter, who not only refuſed him admit- 
tance into the towns which the States had promiſed 
for the accommodation of his troops, but ſhewed 
themlelves no leſs unwilling to furniſh him with 
proviſions, than if he had come to invade, and not 
to protect and defend them. He ſeems likewiic 
to have ſuſpected, and not without ſome reaſon, 
that Caſimire had formed ſome private deſigns, 
inconſiſtent with that eſtabliſhment which he him- 
ſelf had in view in the ſouthern provinces; and 
that he had carried his troops to the aſſiſtance of 
the people of Ghent, in order to pave the way 
for executing thoſe deſigns. He therefore refuſed 
to join his army with that of Boſſut, unleſs Caſi- 
mire ſhould return to it; and when Matthias and 
the prince of Orange failed in their endeavours to 
prevail on Caſimire, (to whom the Ghenteſe had 
advanced a conſiderable ſum of money, to induce 
him to remain with them) Anjou broke up his 
camp, and ſuffered a part of his army to go over 
to the Baron de Montigny, who was commander 
in chief at that time of the forces of the Walloons <. 
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Suck was the concluſion of this campaign, and Boo « 
ſuch the iſſue of all the mighty preparations Which. XI. 
the States had made for a vigorous profecution of 1278. 

2 . 27 
the war. The people themſelves, inſtead of unit- Concluſon 


. . . h - 
ing their efforts againſt the common enemy, wage ju 


war with one another, in violation of the moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements, into which they had entered 
only a few months before ; and the princes, who 
had undertaken to deliver the Flemings from the 
Spaniſh yoke, inlift themſelves, in oppoſition to 
each other, under the banners cf thote inveterate 
factions, which threaten this unhappy people with 
deſtruction. 


Cas1Mirs went over to England to juſtify his 
conduct to Elizabeth, and Anjou ſent an ambaſſa- 
dor to the Statcs to make an apology for his, by 
repreſenting, that his troops had joined thoſe of 
Montigny without his conſent ; but that the 
States had no reaſon to dread the conſequences of 
that ſtep, ſince the Ghenteſe would be thereby 
more eaſily reſtrained from their exceſſes. The 
States, thinking it prudent to diſſemble their re- 
ſentment, admitted of his apology ; and, that they 
might ſtill remain on friendly terms with bim, 
they aſſured his ambaſſadors, that they had a juſt 
ſenſe of gratitude for the efforts which the du'ce 
had made in their behalf; that, as ſoon as poſſible, 
they would refund his expences ; and that, if they 
ſhould ever find it neceſſary to elect another prince, 
in the place of the king of Spain, they would 


make him an offer of the ſovereignty. - 


DuRiNG the courſe of the tranſactions that Death of 


have been related, Don John had kept his troops 
within their camp at Namur. They might now 
have left it without danger; but Don John had 
been feized, ſome weeks before, with a violent 
illneſs, which cut him off before he had reached 
the thirtieth year of his age. His death was by 
ſome aſcribed to poiton ; but, according to others, 
it was owing partly to difeate, and partly to that 
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Bo OR chagrin which he conceived from the negligence 
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with which his repeated applications for money 
and troops were treated by the Spaniſh miniſters. 
Fond to exceis of military glory, and conſcious of 
talents which would probably have enſured ſucceſs, 
he lamented bitterly the neceſſity which the weak- 
neſs of his army impoſed upon him, of remaining 
ſo long inactive, and ſolicited his brother for a rein- 
forcement with the moſt earneſt importunity. 
Nor was it only becauſe Philip was averſe from a 
vigorous proſecution of the war, that he deferred 
complying with his requeſt. After that renown, 
which Don John acquired in the battle of Le- 
panto, his conduct, as above related, contained ſo 
clear a diſcoyery of his views, as could not but 
alarm the ſuſpicious temper of the king, who 
thenceforth kept a watchful eye upon all his bro- 
ther's moſt tecret motions; and when he ſent him 
to the Netherlands, reſolved never to intruſt him 
with ſuch a numerous army as might enable him 
to execute any ambitious deſign. Philip's ſuſpi- 
cions were, during his brother's reſidence in the 
Low Countries, kept perpetually awake, by re- 
ports of his having formed a deſign of marrying 
the queen of Scots. To theſe reports Philip gave 
credit, perhaps too eaſily. By his orders, Don 
2 favourite, and ſecretary Eſcovedo, who had 
omented his maſter's ambition, were privately 
put to death. It was believed by many, that he 
iſſued the like orders with regard to his brother, 
and that this young heroic prince died of poiſon, 


given him by certain popiſh eccleſiaſtics, inſtigated 


by the court of Spain. But whatever ground there 
was for this pertuaſion, there is little room to 
doubt that, from jealouſy of his brother, more 
than any other cauſe, Philip withheld the ſupplies 
neceſſary for carrying on the war. And to this 
circumſtance, the troops of the States were in- 
debted for their preſervation from that ruin, to 


which their divizons had expoſed them “. 
THE 
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PHILIP THE SECOND, 
KING OF SPAIN. 


BOOK XV, 


1 JOHN having on his death-bed ap- Boo x 
pointed the prince of Parma to ſucceed . 

him, his choice was ſoon afterwards approved, 558. 
and ratified by the king. | The prince 


of Parma 
Tuis young prince had on many occaſions, rm" 
ſince his arri — in the Netherlands, given proof 2 
of conſummate prudence and the moſt intrepid 
valour. Temperate, vigilant, and indefatigable, 
he could deſcend to the moſt minute detail in all 
military operations, and was always the firſt to 


- expoſe himſelf to toil and danger, and the laſt to 
"retire. Pliant in his manners, and inſinuating in 


his addreſs; he could ſpeak moſt of the European 
languages, and accommodate himſelf to the ſol- 
diers of all the different nations of which the army 
was compoſed. He. poſſeſſed a vigour of bodily 
conſtitution equal to that of his mind, joined with 
an elevated martial air and aſpect, which ſerved, 
in the time of battle, to fill the enemy with terror. 
and to inſpire his own troops with courage and 
confidence of ſucceſs, | 
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He had no ſooner performed the laſt offices to 
his friend and kintman, than he applied himſelf 
aſſiduouſly to fulfil the duties of that important 
{tation to which he was now advanced, While 
the army of the States remained in the field, he 
was obliged, through the ſmallneſs of his numbers, 
to follow the ſame plan which his predeceſſor had 
purſued, and to keep his little army ſtrongly for- 
tified within their camp; but when, from the 
cauſes above explained, not only the army of the 
States, but likewite the Germans and French 
under Caſimire and Anjou, were all either diſ- 
banded, or put into winter-quarters, Farneſe, con- 
ſidering this as the proper ſeaſon for action, re- 
ſolved to undertake the ſiege of ſome important 
place, by the acquiſition of which he might encreaſe 
his reſources for carrying on the war. 


Hr heſitated for ſome time, whether he ſhould 
enter firſt upon the ſiege of Maeſtricht, or that of 
Antuerp. The benefit which he would have de- 
rived from the poſſeſſion of the latter of theſe 
places, was greater than any which could ariſe 
from that of the former, as Antwerp was the prin- 
cipal ieat ci wealth and commerce in the Nether- 
lands, and was ſituated in the moſt advantageous 
manner for proſecuting the conqueſt of the mari- 
time provinces ; but having weighed attentively 
the difficulties to be ſurmounted in the ſiege of a 
place of ſo great extent and ſtrength as Antwerp, 
he witely reſolved to begin with the ſiege of Mae- 
ſtricht, in which he could engage with fewer forces, 
and a greater probability of ſucceſs *. 


Ix order to conceal his deſign from the States, 
e directed his march towards Antwerp, and had 
a ſharp rencounter with a body of French and 
B.itiſh forces, which were ſent out to obſtruct his 
approach. Theſe he forced to retire under the 
fortifications of the city ; immediately afier which 
. he 


2 Pentivoglio, part ii. lib, i. 
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he turned back ſuddenly, and inveſted Maeſtricht, 
before the States had time to furniſh that town 
with the neceſſary ſupplies of ſtores and proviſions, 


THe inhabitants were not numerous in propor- 
tion to the extent of the place“; but it was 
ſtrongly fortified, and the want of numbers was 
abundantly ſupplied by the martial ſpirit of the 
people, who, being expoſed from their ſituation to 
frequent invaſions from foreign enemies, were 
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He lays ſiege 
toMaeſtricht 


well accuſtomed to the uſe of arms. About fif- 


teen hundred of them were earolled ; and by 
theſe, and a thouſand regular troops, together 
with two thouſand of the country people, who 
ſerved as pioneers, Maeſtricht was defended for 
almoſt four months, againſt an army of 15,000 
foot and 4000 horſe, the beſt-diſciplined and 
braveſt troops in Europe, whole operations were 
directed by the greateſt military genius of the 
age. Amongſt the beſieged there were two per- 
ſons, Scwartzenbourg de Herle, a Fleming, and 
Tappin, a Frenchman, who conducted the defence 
with a degree of wiſdom and intrepidity that ex- 
cited univerſal admiration and applauſe. 


Tux prince of Parma, having arrived before 
the town in the beginning of March, ſent Mon- 
dragone, with a part of the army, to the eaſt ſide 
of the river, to inveſt the town of Vich; whilſt he 
himſelf remained on the other ſide, where he in- 
tended to make his principal attack. His firſt 
object was to prevent the States from introducing 
any ſupplies or reinforcements. With this view, 
he ſhut up the Maeſe with two bridges of boats, 
one above and the other below the town, and drew 
quite round his camp, on both ſides of the river, 
ſtrong lines of circumvallation. Immediately after 
taking this precaution, he began to make his ap- 
proach to the walls by trenches. The garriſon 
had the courage to make feveral ſallies, by * 
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b It is five Italian miles in circumference. 
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his operations were retarded. At length, how- 
ever, when by perſeverance and the power of 
ſuperior numbers, his trenches were ſufficiently 
advanced, he planted two batteries, one againſt 
the gate of Tongres, and the other againſt the 
curtain, between the gate of Hoxter and that of 
the Croſs. While the batteries were played off 
with great ſucceſs, the royalifts puſhed forward 
the trenches, and were ready to enter into the 
fofle, or ditch. The breach at the gate of Ton- 
gres, was the firſt made practicable, and Farneſe 
reſolved to aſſault it with a ſelect body of troops, 
drawn from the ſeveral nations of which his army 
was compoſed. By thus mingling them together, 
he enflamed their ardour and emulation; but they 
met with equal ardour on the part of their oppo- 
nents, and, after an obſtinate and bloody conflict, 
were obliged to retire. 


Tux prince, believing that this firſt attempt 
had failed through the ſmallneſs of the breach, 
renewed the fire of his batteries with redoubled 
fury, and prepared for a ſecond attack. In order 
to weaken the garriſon by dividing it, he reſolved 
to make an aſſault at each of the two breaches at 
the ſame time. His troops advanced, in the face 
of the enemy's cannon, with the moſt undaunted 
intrepidity. The beſieged ſtood undiſmayed till 
they approached, and nothing could exceed the 
fury with which both parties began the combat. 
Their fire-arms ſoon ceaſed to be of uſe to them; 
for they came immediately to cloſe fight, in 
which they could employ only their pixes and 
ſwords. In one of the breaches De Herle, and in 
the other Tappin, gave the moſt - a proofs 
of capacity and valour. The aſlailants, enraged 
at meeting with ſuch obſtinate reſiſtance from an 
enemy ſo much inferior in number, exerted their 
utmoſt vigour to overpower them. The action 
was furicus and deſperate. The ruins of the wall, 
and the ground on both ſides, were ſtrewed with 

the 
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the dead and dying. Stones hurled down from 
the bulwarks, and artificial fires, which the be- 
ſieged launched among the aſſailants, increaſed 
the confuſion. Thoſe fires happened to lay hold 
of the bar.els of gun-po der which ſtood near for 
the ule of the combatants. The exploſion was 
terrible, and many on both ſides periſhed by this 
fatal accident. The air reſounded with cries, and 
ſhrieks, and groans. The earth was covered with 
mangled carcaſſes ; yet thoſe who ſurvived till 
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maintained their ground with the ſame uncon- 


querable obſtinacy as before, and, from the horrid 
ſcene which lay around them, ſeemed only to de- 
rive freſh rage and fury. The prince of Parma 
yore orders at laſt, with much reluctance, for 
ounding a retreat, The reſolution and fortitude 
of the beſieged, he perceived, were not to be over- 
come. Even if he could have mounted the breach, 
and kept poſſeſſion of it, this would not have avail- 
ed him, as other fortifications had been raiſed 
within, which rendered the town almoſt as im- 
pregnable as before, 


Upon reviewing his troops, the prince found 
that many of his beſt officers had fallen, and that 
the regiments of Spaniſh veterans were extremely 
diminiſhed. He ſoon completed his numbers by 
making draughts from the garriſons of the towns 
in his poſſeſſion. But when he reflected on the 
character of the beſieged, he perceived the neceſ- 
ſity of laying aſide all thoughts of taking the town 
by ſtorm, and reſolved to content himſelf with the 
ſlower method of undermining the fortifications, 
employing for this purpoſe a prodigious number 
of pioneers, and taking effectual care in the mean 
time, to render it impoſſible for the beſieged to 
receive any reinforcement or ſupplies. 


Tur States were not neglectful of the preſer- 
vation of a place, where both the garriſon and in- 


The States 
actempt in 
Vain 10 16 


habitants had ſhewn themſelves ſo worthy of their lieve u. 


attention. Having ſome time before received the 
celebrated 
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celebrated La Noue into. their ſervice, they had 
appointed him governor of Maeſtricht, and wm 
him the charge of conducting thither the ceinforce- 
ments which they intended for the relief of the 
beſieged. Nothing was omitted by La Noue to 
fulfil their expectations; but fo pernicious were 
the conſequences of that ſpirit of diicord, which 
fill raged as furiouſly as ever, between the pro- 
teſtants and catholics, that, although the council of 
ſtate, ſeconded by the prince of Orange, gave 
him all the aſſiſtance in their power, he was never 
able to collect a force ſufficient to execute his pur- 
— The ſituation therefore of the beſieged was 

come extremely deplorable. The garriſon, 
which in the beginning of the ſiege conſiſted of a 
thouſand men, did not amount to more than four 
hundred, and the citizens and country 1 had 
ſuffered a proportionable diminution. Their pro- 
viſions began to fail, and their ſtore of gun- powder 
was nearly exhauſted. 


Tui diſtreſſes were much augmented towards 
the middle of June, by their loſs * which 
had enabled them to give great annoyance to the 
enemy. To acquire poſſeſſion of this ravelin had 
been the chief object of the prince of Parma's ope- 
rations for ſeveral weeks; and, though he met 
with the moſt ſpirited reſiſtance, he at length ac- 
compliſhed his deſign, and could, with a large ca- 
valier which he conſtructed, overlook the walls, 
and ſcour the town with his guns, almoſt from the 
one end to the other. Still however the beſieged, 


animated by the hopes of relief, refuſed to ca- 
pitulate. 


Bur the ſiege was brought to a concluſion much 
ſooner than either of the two contending parties 
had reaſon to expect. On the 29th of June, it 
was ſuſpected by ſome Spaniſh ſoldiers, that the 
wonted vigilance of the garriſon was relaxed. In 
order to know the truth with certainty, theſe men 

crept 
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that the defendants were not only few in number, 
but overpowered with fatigue and heat, and bu- 
ried in fleep. Of this they carried information to 
the general; who without delay ordered ſuch of 
his troops as were neareſt, to aſcend the rampart 
with as little noiſe as poſſible. They were imme- 
diately followed by all the reft of the army. The 
garriſon were thus ſuddenly overwhelmed, and 
almoſt all of them were put to the ſword. The 
inhabitants fought deſperately ; but they funk at 
laſt under the ſuperior force of the aſſailants, who 
{pared neither tex nor age; and continued the 
laughter, till of eight thouſand citizens, only 
three hundred remained. De Herle eſcaped by 
diſguifing himſelf in the habit of a menial ſervant; 


and Farneſe iſſued ſtrict orders to ſpare the life of 
the valiant Tappan «. 


6r 
crept ſilently to the top of the rampart, and found Boo x 
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Dokixc the ſiege of Maeſtricht, various po- The prince 


litical negociations were carried on by the oppoſite 


of Orange 
labours to 


parties. The prince of Orange had at this time quell the tu- 


the chief direction of all the meaſures that were 
purſued by the States and council; Matthias hav- 
ing, from a conſciouſneſs of his own want of ex- 
perience, left the entire adminiſtration in his hands. 
The diſſenſions between the Walloons and Fle- 
mings had from the beginning given him deep 
concern, and he had omitted nothing in his power 
to heal them. Among the Walloons he had little 
influence, by reaſon of their abhorrence of his re- 
ligion, and the jealouſy which they had conceived 
of his deſigns. On the other hand, the Ghenteſe, 
who in that age, were noted for their turbulent 
and ſeditious ſpirit, had been wrought up by cer- 
tain factious leaders to a degree of madneſs, and 
were long deaf to all the remonſtrances which he 
could employ. St. Aldegond, whom he ſent to 
deal with them, exerted, but in vain, all the ad- 
dreſs and eloquence for which he was ſo highly 
celebrated. The inter poſition of Matthias _ 

the 
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the States was equally ineffectual. Nor did they 
pay any greater regard to the repreſentations and 
threats of Elizabeth, who ſent over an ambaſlador . 
on purpoſe to perſuade them. At length the 

rince of Orange went himſelf to treat with them. 

hey had lately inveighed againſt him, with great 
ſeverity, for his moderation towards the catholics; 
and had ſuffered ſome of their preachers to arraign 
him on this account, as inſincere in his religious 
profeſſion. But, being flattered with that regard 
and confidence of which his preſent viſit was ex- 

eſſive, they reſumed their wonted affection to 
his perſon; and, after he had ſtaid among them 
ſome weeks, they complied with the ſeveral re- 
queſts which they had hitherto rejected. They 
conſented to make reſtitution of the goods of 
which they had plundered the popiſh 2 
permitted the re-eſtabliſhment of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Romith church, forbad all abu- 
five language, whether in the pulpit or in private 
aſſemblies, and engaged to yield a more prompt 
obedience for the Fre to the authority of the 
States. 


Ir ſoon however appeared, that nothing but 
William's perſonal influence had induced them 
to make theſe conceſſions. In a few months af- 
terwards, being incited by the ſame factious 
leaders to whom they had formerly liſtened, they 
indulged themſelves in the moſt unjuſtifiable ex- 
ceſſes; they plundered the churches and monaſ- 
teries, expelled the eccleſiaſtics from the town, 
and ſeized their effects, which they diſtributed 
among the Germans, whom they had called to 
their aſſiſtance againſt the Walloons. Theſe and 
other enormities occaſioned the prince of Orange 
to viſit the Ghenteſe a ſecond time ; when they 
made him an offer of the government of the pro- 
vince. He prudently declined accepting this ole, 
but having again employed all his influence to 
quaſh the preſent diſſenſions in the city, he ſuc- 


ceeded 
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chief magiſtrate, together with his factious adhe- 
rents, to leave the city, He likewiſe put the ma- 
22 into the hands of the more moderate re- 
ormers, ſet at liberty ſuch of the Walloon nobi- 
lity as were ſtill in priſon, and procured for the 
catholic inhabitants, liberty of private worſhip, 
and ſecurity from moleſtation f. 


WILLIAM laboured with no leſs earneſtneſs 
to aſſuage the reſentment of the Walloons, who, 
although they had not been the firſt aggreſſors, 
perſiſted in their hoſtile diſpoſition, with the moſt 
unconquerable obſtinacy. By the artifices of 
Matthew de Moulard, biſhop of Arras, the count 
de la Lain, the marquis de Roubais, and others 
of the nobility, who beheld with deep malignity 
William's unrivalled credit and authority, the 
people had conceived the moſt incurable ſuſpicions, 
that, far from being actuated by a diſintereſted 
attachment to the civil or religious liberty of the 


provinces, he intended only his own exaltation, 


and was preparing to eſtabliſh it upon the ruins 
of the catholic faith. They lent a deaf ear there- 
fore to every plan of accommodation that was 
propane, either by the prince himſelf, or by 

atthias and the States ; who, they knew, were 
entirely directed by his councils . 
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THe prince of Parma was too ſagacious not to The prince 


diſcern the advantage which this diſpoſition of the 


Parma 


gains over 


Walloons afforded him, for drawing them back the Walloans 


to their allegiance. Soon after the death of Don 
John of Auſtria, he had, for this purpoſe, begun 
a negociation with their leaders; upon which he 
had beſtowed particular attention, in the midit 
of thoſe military occupations in which the fiege of 
Maeſtricht had engaged him. In order to fruſ- 
trate his endeavours, the prince of Orange and 
the States remonſtrated to the Walloons on the 
infidelity which would be juſtly imputed to them, 


if 
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| Book if they ſhould enter into any ſeparate terms of 
| agreement; and repreſented to them the danger 


1579. 80 which they would thereby expoſe themſelves, 


as well as the other provinces, of being again 
| enthralled by the Spaniards. The Walloons could 
| not entirely diveſt themſelves of the ſcruples, 
| which theſe remonſtrances were calculated to ex- 
cite; nor were they free from thoſe apprehenſions 
of the Spaniſh tyranny, by which the other pro- 
vinces were ſo much diſquieted. They had not 
forgot the ſcenes of treachery and violence, of 
which they had been fo often witneſſes; and found 
it difficult to rely on the promiſes of thoſe, whoſe 
inſincerity they had fo frequently experienced. 
On the other hand, their bigotry, joined with the 
inveterate jealouſy which the nobility entertained 
of the prince of Orange, formed an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle againſt any agreement with the 
Flemings. That hatred with which they had been 
long actuated againſt the Spaniards, began to 
yield to a more implacable averſion againſt the 
proteſtants ; and in this they were confirmed b 

the addreſs of the biſhop of Arras, and the other 
agents of the prince of Parma; whoſe propoſals 
of accommodation they were now inclined to em- 
brace, provided it could be done conſiſtently with 
thoſe tolemn engagements, under which they had 
lately come to the other provinces. To theſe 
engagements, according to the ſenſe in which 
they themſelves underſtood them, they adhered 
with inflexible fidelity); and perſiſted to the laſt 
in requiring that all foreign troops ſhould be im- 
mediately diſmiſſed ; that the pacification of Ghent 
ſhould be fully executed ; and that Philip ſhould 
recogniſe their right to form alliances either within 
or without the Netherlands, in cate of any infrac- 
tion on his part of the articles of this pacification. 


The Spaniſh Or their ſeveral demands, there was none which 
den, cut the prince of Parma found it ſo difficult to digeſt, 
cut of the as that of ſending away the foreign troops. Their 
Netherlands place, he knew, could not be ſupplied by the 


und iſciplined 
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undiſciplined forces of the country; and he dread- B o o « 
ed that he ſhould be obliged to abandon the plan 
which he had formed, for ſubduing the maritime 1559. 


provinces. The king, to whom he applied for 
preciſe inſtructions, was no leſs averſe from this 
conceſſion. But Philip, conſidering the recovery 
of the Walloons (the moſt warlike of all the inha- 
bitants of the Netherlands) as a matter of the laſt 
importance; efpecially in the preſent juncture, 
when his exchequer was drained by the expence 
which he had incurred in the conqueſt of Portugal; 
and hoping, that by the indulgent meaſures which 
he had reſolved to eſpouſe in his treatment of the 
Walloons, he ſhould be able ere long to obtain 
their conſent to whatever he ſhould require of 
them, he ſent orders to Farneſe to haſten the con- 
cluſion of the treaty ; and it was accordingly con- 


cluded on the following terms: That all foreign May 17th. 


troops in the ſervice of the king, ſhould leave the 
Netherlands in fix weeks, and never return thither 
without the conſent of the Walloon provinces : 
that an army of national troops ſhould be levied, 
to the payment of which the king might apply the 
ſubſidies to be granted by the States : that all per- 
ſons in public offices ſhould take an oath tu main- 
tain the catholic religion : that all the privileges of 
the provinces ſhould remain inviolate : and that 
the government ſhould be preſerved in the fame 
form in which it had been left by the late emperor 
when he reſigned his dominions b. 


Tuis treaty was ſigned, on the part of the pro- 
vinces,only by the deputies of FrenchFlanders, Ar- 
tois, and Hainault. The other provinces were not 
called, as Luxemburg had never concurred in any 
of the late tranſactions; and the greateſt part of 
Limburg and Namur had already ſubmitted to the 
king's authority. 


Tux prince of Orange, no ſtranger to the ſecret Tic union sf 
motives of the leading men among the Walloons, Oe. 


Vol. II. F having 
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Book having foreſeen that this agreement would certainly 


XV. 


1579. againſt it, ſet on foot a new treaty of alliance among 


take place; had, in order to provide a counterpoite 


the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guel- 
derland, Frieſland, Brabant, and Flanders. This 
alliance was called the Union of Utrecht, from the 
place where it was brought to a concluſion. It may 
juſtly be conſidered as the firſt foundation of the 
republic of the United Provinces. It is ſtill re- 
garded as containing the fundamental laws of the 
conſtitution, and proves its author, by the wiſdom, 
moderation, and extenſive views which it diſcovers. 
It contains neither any avowal, nor any expreſs re- 
nunciation of their allegiance to Philip; but the 
provinces tacitly aſſume to themſelves the ſovereign 
authority, and lodge it partly in the general aſſem- 
bly of the States, and partly in the States of the 
ſeveral provinces. The principal articles of this 
confederacy are thoſe which follow : ** That the 
ſeveral provinces contracting, unite themſelves to- 
gether in one political body, renouncing for ever 
the power of ſeparating from each other ; but re- 
ang each to itſelf all the rights which it poſſeſſed 
ore. 


* THAT the ſaid provinces ſhall aſſiſt each other 
to repel the attacks of any foreign power ; and, in 
particular, to repel whatever violence may be of- 
fered to any of the contracting parties, in the name 
of the king of Spain, under the pretext of eſtabliſh- 
ing the catholic religion, or on account of any 
tranſaction in the Netherlands, fince the year 1558; 
leaving it always to the generality of the union to 
determine in what proportion each province ſhall 
be obliged to furnith its ſupplies, either of money, 
or of troops. 


Tur in Holland and Zealand, no religion 
but that which is already eſtabliſhed ſhall be openly 
profeſſed; and that the other provinces ſhall be at 
liberty to allow either of the proteſtant religion, or 
the catholic, or both, as they themſelves ſhall judge 

exped....' : 
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expedient : that reſtitution ſhall be made of the Boo x 
eftects which belong to the convents and churches, . 
in all the provinces except thoſe of Holland and 1559. 
Zealand ; and m theſe, that penſions ſhall be ap- 


pointed to the popith eccleſiaſtics, to be paid them 
whereſoever they reſide. 


* THAT all frontier, and other towns, which 
the general and provincial States ſhall think proper 
to fortify, ſhall be fortified at the joint expence of 
the generality, and of the particular province in 
which they he; but if the General States ſhall on 


any occahon think proper to build new forts, with- 
l out the conſent of the particular province in which 
x they he, the generality ſhall furniſh the whole ex- 
pence. | 


* THAT all fortified towns ſhall be obliged to 
receive ſuch garriſons as the generality ſhall ap- 

int, on condition that the troops ſhall, beſides 
their oath of allegiance to the General States, take 
a particular oath to the province and town in 
which they are ſtationed. 


* THAT the General States ſhall not conclude 
any peace or truce, nor undertake any war, nor 
impoſe any taxes, without the content of the ma- 
jority of all the provinces and towns of the union; 
and that on the other hand, no town or province 
ſhall enter into any alliance with any foreign prince 

. or power, without conſent of the generality. 


* THAT in caſe any prince or ſlate ſhall incline 
to accede to this alliance, he may be admitted, with 
the content of all the members of the confederacy. 


Tux all the male inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces, from the age of eighteen to that of ſixty, 
ſhall, in a month after the publication of the pre- 
lent treaty, inſcribe their names in a regiſter to be 

laid before the General States at their firſt aſſem- 
bly, to ailift them in judging what forces each 
Þ:uince is able to furnith. 
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* Tuækr in order to procure the money neceſ- 
ſiry for the ſupport of the forces, all the taxes 
ſhall be farmed out publicly, to thoſe who ſhall 
make the higheſt offer; and laſtly, that the ſaid 
taxes ſhall be heightened or lowered according as 
the General States ſhal] Judge the exigencies of the 
confederacy to require,” 


Tuts confederacy was not immediately attend- 
ed with thoſe advantages which it was deſigned 
and calculated to produce. It behoved the reli- 
gious parties to experience, for ſome time longer, 
the miſchievous effects of their intemperate zeal 
and bigotry, before they could live at peace. In 
ſeveral places, the people were ſtill agitated by the 
moſt violent animoſity againſt one another. In 
Bois-le-duc, the proteſtants and papiſts took arms, 
and coming to blows, had ſeveral hundreds of their 
number killed. Soon after this, the proteſtants, 
being ſe zed with a ſudden panic, abandoned the 
town to their enemies, who immediately ſubmit- 
ted to the Spaniards. 


Is Antwerp, where the proteſtant party was the 
moſt powerful, the people inſulted the popiſh ec- 
cleſiaſtics, when employed in one of the ſolemn 
proceſſion of their religion; and in ſpite of Mat- 
thias and the prince of Orange, who interpoſed 
their authority to protect them, they obliged them 
to leave the city. 


Tus violences, which the reformers, impell- 
ed by their religious zeal, exerciſed in Antwerp 
and other places, ſer ved only more eaſily to re- 
concile the catholics to the Spaniſh government; 
and contributed not a little to make ſeveral of the 
nobility forſake the party of the States. Among 
theſe was count Egmont, ſon of the great, unfor- 
tunate count Egmont. This young nobleman had 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt the 
Spaniards ; but reſolving now to make his peace 
with them, he attempted, with a regiment of Walo 
loons, to render himſelf maſter of Eruſſels, in order 


to 
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to deliver it to Farneſe; and he ſucceeded ſo far in 
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his deſign, as to get poſſeiſion of one of the gates, **: 


and introduce his troops into the city. The ci- 
tizens ran inſtantly to arms; and, being joined by 
ſome regular forces in the ſervice of the States, they 
quickly recovered the gate by a ſingular ſtratagem. 
Having driven violently towards it, ſome waggons 
loaded with hay and ſtraw, they ſet fire to theſe 
combuſtible materials, and the wind blowing the 
flame and ſmoke towards count Egmont's ſoldiers, 
they were ſoon obliged to betake themſelves to 
flight. The whole inhabitants had, in the mean 
time, got under arms, and Egmont, with the reſt 
of his men, was ſhut up in the market place, 
hemmed in on every fide, and without any proſ- 
pect of deliverance. There they remained during 
that day and the night following; neither of the 
two parties being inclined to begen hoſtilities. The 
citizens meanwhile indulged their reſentment, by 
reproaching the count with his treachery, in for- 
ſaking thoſe who had taken arms to revenge his 
father's death; calling out to him, that only eleven 
years before, on the tame day of the year, and in 
the very place where he then ſtood, his father had 
died a martyr for that cauſe, which he now want- 
ed ſo baſely to betray. This bitter remembrance 
drew tears from the young man's eyes. The peo- 
ple were moved with that compailion for the ſon, 
which they owed to the memory of the farther, 


. and conſented to ſuffer him and his troops to leave 


the town i. 


DurinG the courſe of theſe tranſactions, con- 
ferences for reconciling the Netherlands to Philip 
were held in the city of Cologn, at the requeſt and 
under the mediation of the emperor, the pope, 
and the electors of Treves and Cologn. The pope 
ſent thither Caſtagna, archbiſhop of Roſſano, who 
afterwards attained the papal dignity, and aſſumed 
the name of Urban VII. The chief of the emperor's 

| embally 
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B OO embaſly was count Scwartzenburg, Philip named 


XV. 


1579. 


the duke de Terra Nuova for his ambaſſador, and 
the duke d' Arſchot was at the head of the deputies 
from the States. From this nomination of perſons 
of ſo great eminence and diſtinction, ſuperficial 
obſervers were apt to imagine, that the negociation 
committed to them could not fail to be brought 
to the deſired concluſion. But this was not the 
judgment of perſons of greater penetration. They 
conſidered, not only that the prince of Orange, 
and the other popular leaders, by whom the States 
were governed, had already gone too far to ex- 
pect forgiveneſs from the unrelenting temper of 
the king; but that the opinions of the reformers 
were more widely diffuſed, and their zeal, if poſ- 
ſible, more ardent than ever. And as there was 
no reaſon to believe that they would ever be per- 
ſuaded to abandon their religion, fo there was lit- 
tle ground to hope that Philip's bigotry would 
ſuffer him to agree to any terms of peace, whilſt 
they adhered to it. It was in reality this cauſe 
chiefly, by which the preſent negociation, as well 
as all preceding ones, was fruſtrated, Philip act- 
ed on this occaſion with his uſual duplicity, and 
gave private inſtructions to his ambaſſador, of a 
very different import from thoſe which had been 
communicated to the emperor x. At firſt, he 
ſeemed willing to ratify the pacification of Ghent; 
and by one of the articles of that treaty, religion 
was to remain on its preſent footing, till a general 
aſſembly of the States ſhould alter it. But in the 
courſe of the conferences it appeared, that the 
re-eſtabliſhment of popery was a condition, with- 
out which he would agree to no accommodation. 
Neither would he confent to the convoking of 
the aſſembly of the States, nor to the ratifying of 
the election of Matthias; and he ſtill inſiſted pe- 
remptorily, that all cities, forts, and military 
ſtores, ſhould be immediately delivered into the 
hands of the prince of Parma. In a word, the 

terms 
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terms offered on this occaſion were, in every ma- 
terial article, the ſame with thoſe which had been 
formerly rejected by the provinces of Holland and 
Lealand, when they ſtood alone, and unſupported 
by the other provinces; and therefore it is dif- 
ficult to ſuppoſe that Philip could, from the be- 
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ginning, have intended any thing by the preſent 


negociation, but to gratify the pope and emperor, 
at whoſe deſire it was begun. 


Berort the diſſolution of this congreſs, how- 
ever, he humbled himſelf fo far as to make pri- 


Philip at- 


tempts to 
gain over the 


vate offers to the prince of Orange. Theſe were, prince er 
the payment of his debts, the reſtitution of his se 


eſtates, a compenſation for the loſſes which he had 
ſuſtained during the war, and the liberty of his 
ſon the count of Buren, upon whom, if the prince 
himſelf ſhould incline to retire into Germany, the 
king promiſed to beſtow the government of Hol- 
land and Utrecht. Theſe offers were made in 
Philip's name by count Scwartzenburg, who pledg- 
ed his faith for the ſtrict performance of them. 
William could not but be flattered with the teſti- 
mony which was thus given, by an enemy fo great 
and powerful, of the dread that was entertained 
of his abilities. But being ſuperior to the allure- 


ments of intereſt, he preferred the glory of laving 


from flavery a people who confided in his integri- 
ty, to all the advantages which he or his family 
could have derived from the favour or forgiveneis 
' of the king. He would liſten to no propoſal,” 
he faid, ** that related to himſelf only. He was 
conſcious, that in all his conduct, he had been 
animated by a difintereſted arection towards the 
public good; and no conſideration would induce 
him to enter into any agreement, from winch the 
States and people were excluded: but if ir uit 
claims were ſatisfied, he would not reject any 
terms for himſelf, which his conſcience and ho- 


nour would ſuffer him to accept !. 


SOON 
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Soo after this, the congreſs was diſſolved ; and 
no other effect was produced by it, except that 
the duke d'Arſchot, and ſome other deputies of 
the States, embraced the opportunity, with which 
it furniſhed them, of reconciling themſelves to the 
king. 

THe negociations for peace did not entirely in- 
terrupt the operations of the war. By the aſſiſt- 
ance of the catholic inhabitants, the prince of 
Parma acquired poſſeſſion of Mechlin; and ſome 
time afterwards of Villebrock. Theſe loſſes were 
compenſated to the States, by ſome acquiſitions 
which their forces made under the count of Ren- 
neberg; who, beſides reducing the province of 
Frieſland, made himſelf maſter of Deventer and 
Groningen. In the fouthern provinces, the Fle- 
mings and Walloons were engaged in perpetual 
hottilities againſt one another, but no exploit was 
performed by either party, ſufficiently intereſting 
and important to deſerve to be recorded, 
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actions in the Netherlands, Philip was aſ-  X*'-_, 
duouſly employed in preparing to aſſert his claim ©, 570 

to the kingdom of Portugal, an object fitted to $:we of 

inflame a more moderate ambition than that of Vu 

Philip, and worthy of all the attention and expence 

which he beſtowed in acquiring it. Under a ſuc- 

ceſſion of kings, who placed their glory in pro- 

moting commerce among their ſubjects, and in 

making diſcoveries in the remoteſt regions of the 

globe, the Portugueſe had attained a degree of 

conſideration among the European nations, from 

which the narrow limits of the kingdom, and the 

neighbourhood of the Spaniſh monarchy, ſeemed 

for ever to exclude them. Beſides eſtabliſhing ſet- 

tlements in Africa, and the adjacent iſlands, they 

had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, which no 

European mariners had ever attempted, and had 

penetrated boldly into almoſt every corner of the 

great eaſtern ocean, diſcovering lands till then un- 
known, 


DENA the courſe of the preceding tranſ- Boo x 
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Book known, and founding cities, with a view to the 
XVt. advancement of their trade. And not ſatisfied 
p 379 with their acquiſitions in the eaſt, they had turned 
their arms towards America, and planted in Bra- 
ſil, that valuable colony, of which they ſtill retain 
poſſeſſion. 


Don Sebaſ- Jon x the third, the laſt of thoſe great kings un- 

_ der whoſe government the Portugueſe performed 
ſuch mighty atchievements, died ſeveral years be- 
fore the preſent period, leaving his throne to Se- 
baſtian, his grandſon, who was then only three 
years old. This young prince gave early indica- 
tions of many ſplendid accompliſhments, which 
excited in the minds of the Portugueſe the moſt 
ſanguine hopes of a proſperous and happy reign 
but unfortunately for himſelf, as well as for his 
people, he was animated with the moſt chimerical 
ambition, which led him not to imitate the ex- 
ample of his illuſtrious anceſtors, by ſtudying to 
promote the true happineſs of his ſubjects, but 
prompted him to extend his dominions, in order 
to propagate the Romiſh faith, 


Hisromantic THIS paſſion was cheriſhed in him by Don 
ambition. Alexis de Menezes, his governor, and Lewis de 
Camarra, a jeſuit, his tutor or inſtructor; the for- 
mer of whom was perpetually celebrating the 
praiſes of his predeceſſors, on account of their 
victories over the Moors in Africa and the Indies; 
while the latter impreſſed his young mind with a 
perſuaſion, that it was the firſt duty of a Chriftian 
king, and the moſt acceptable ſervice which he 
could perform to the Deity, to extend the know- 
ledge of the true religion. By theſe means, his 
ambition was inflamed to a degree of madneſs; 
and, in order to accompliſh that deſign which ap- 
peared ſo meritorious and honourable, he once re- 
ſolved to fail with a fleet and army to India; nor 
could his courtiers perſuade him to relinquiſh that 
romantic project, till they propoſed that, in Py 
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of it, he ſhould undertake an expedition againſt Bo ox 


the Mahometans in Africa. From this enterpriſe 
likewiſe his wiſeſt counſellors laboured with much 
ſolicitude to divert him; but their exhortations 
proved ineffeEtual. Sebaſtian adhered to his pur- 
poſe with inflexible obſtinacy, and exerted him- 
ſelf with great aCtivity, in making preparations 
for carrying it into execution. 


In the midſt of theſe preparations an opportu- ge dt 
nity preſented itſelf, which he conſidered as a de- Morocco 


claration of Heaven in favour of his deſign. On 
the death of Abdalla, king of Morocco, his ſon, 
Muley Mahomet, had ſeized upon the crown, in 
contradiction to an eſtabliſhed law of ſucceſſion, 
that the kingdom ſhall devolve to the brother of 
the deceaſed king. A civil war enſued, and Ma- 
homet, after having loſt ſeveral pitched battles, 
was compelled to leave his uncle, Muley-Moluc, 
a prince of great abilities and virtues, in poſſeſſion 
of the throne, After attempting in vain to en- 
gage Philip to eſpouſe his cauſe, Mahomet applied 
to Sebaſtian, and offered, if he would reinſtate 
him in his dominions, to put certain towns into 
his hands, and to become tributary to the crown 
of Portugal. 


SEBASTIAN liſtened to theſe offers with the S-baſtian re- 


utmoſt pleaſure, and readily engaged to paſs over 
himſelf to Africa with a fleet and army, 


To enable him to fulfil this engagement, he ſo- 
licited aſſiſtance in troops from his uncle the king 
of Spain, from ſome Italian powers, and (which 
ſhews how anxious he was to inſure ſucceſs) from 
the prince of Orange. 


In anſwer to the application which he made to 
Philip, that monarch propoſed an interview with 
him, in the town of Guadaloupe in Caſtile. Se- 
baſtian agreed to this propoſal; and the Spanith 
hiſtorians relate, that, in the inter 1ew 1 

1e 
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Boo x held ſoon afterwards, Philip endeas oured to diſ- 


XVI. 


1579. 


Flis army. 


ſuade him from his intended enterpriſe ; but that, 
having found him inflexible, he promited, before 
they parted, to aſſiſt him with fifty gallies and five 
thouſand men. They add, that not long after, 
Philip, dreading that the great number of Turks 
in the ſervice of Muley-Moluc, might reduce 
Morocco under the dominion of the Sultan, made 
an offer of his friendſhip to that prince, who, be- 
ing hkewiſe under apprehenſions of danger from 
the Turks, gladly accepted of it, and entered into 
the propoſed alliance. The fame hiſtorians in- 
form us, that about this time Philip obtained, 
through the interceſſion of the Venetians, a truce 
of three years from the Sultan; and that he was 
prompted to humble himſelf fo far, as thus to treat 
with the inveterate enemies of Chriſtianity, (which 
he had never vouchſafed to do before) by the 
anxiety which he entertained with regard to the 
tranſactions in the Netherlands. 


Tux prince of Orange was not leſs anxious con- 
cerning the iſſue of theſe tranſactions, yet his con- 
duct was extremely different from that of Philip; 
whether it proceeded from his native magnanimi- 
ty, joined with a deſire of giving proof, in the 
ſight of all Europe, of the ſtrengih of the confe- 
derated provinces, or from the hopes of ſecuring 
Sebaſtian's friendſhip to the confederacy in ſome 
future period ; by whichſoever of theſe motives 
William was influenced en this occaſion, he gave 
the kindeſt reception to Da Coita, the Portuguete 
ambaſſador, and afterwards ſent three thouſand 
Germans to the aſſiſtance of Sebaſtian b. 


Tusk troops, with ten thouſand Portugueſe, 
and ſome Italians and Spaniards that were ſent him 
by Philip, notwithſtanding his late treaty with 
Muley-Moluc, made up an army of fifteen” thou- 
tand men. With this army, and a great number 
of pioneers, Sebaſtian ſet fail from Portugal, in 

the 
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the beginning of ſummer 1578, and landed them B o o « 
all ſafe at Arzile and Tangiers, where he was I 


Joined by Mahomet, the exiled king, with a body 15579. 
of Moorith ti oops. 


He ar: ives 
in Morocco, 
MuLley-MorL vc, having received early intel- ,,,,,,. 

ligence of his deſign, had endeavoured to divert Moluc. 
him from it, by offering him certain territories 
adjacent to thoſe fea-coaſt towns in Africa which 
belonged to the cron of Portugal. This heroic 
prince had been the more ſolicitous to prevent 
Sebaſtian's invaſion, becauſe he laboured under 
an inveterate diſcaſe, which he beiieved would 
toon prove mortal; and he was deſirous to leave 
his dominions in peace to his brother, whom he 
conſidered as his rightful heir. But when he 
found Sebaſtian deaf to his propoſal, he had ex- 
erted all his native vigour in preparing for his 
defence, and had drawn together an army con- 
fiſting of more than fixty thouſand horie and foot. 


Wir this army he advanced towards the 
enemy, and when he had arrived within a few 
miles of their catnp, as he doubted the fidelity of 
a part of his troops who had formerly been at- 
tached to the intereſt of his nephew, he publiſhed 
a proclamation, giving liberty to all, who ſhould 
incline, to paſs over to the Portugueſe. But few 
of them embraced this opportunity which was 
offered them. His magnanimity, and other vir- 
tues, had overcome their attachment to Mahomet, 


and determined them faithfully to ſupport their 
preſent ſovereign. 


SEBASTIAN was earneſtly entreated by his [Tprudence 

f ol Sebattian, 
moit experienced officers, and by Mahomet, who 
was greatly diſcouraged at ſeeing ſo ſmall a deſer- 
tion from his uncle's army, to kcep within his in- 
trenchments, near the ſea- coaſt, and not to expoſe 
his troops to the riſk of a battle; but that obſti- 
nate, imprudent prince rejected with diſdain this 
wholeſome counſel, becauſe he thought that it ſa- 
voured of timidity, and not only led out his army 


from 
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from the camp which he had fortified, but marched 
into the centre of the country to meet the enemy. 


MoLuc's diſtemper, in the mean time, had 
made the moſt rapid progreſs; yet the ſtrength 
of his mind was unabated. If he had not dreaded 
the quick approach of death, he would have been 
ſatisfied with cutting off Sebaſtian's communica- 


tion with his ſhips, and as the Portugueſe were 
badly furniſhed with proviſions, have 5 the 


Battle of Al- 
(Aar. 


war to a concluſion without fighting; but he 
dreaded the effect which his death might pro- 
duce upon his troops, and therefore reſolved to 
bring on, as ſoon as poſſible, a general engage- 
ment. Sebaſtian's raſhneſs rendered it eaſy for 
him to execute this reſolution. Without regard 
to the great ſuperiority of Moluc's forces, that 
infatuated prince ventured to advance into an 
open country, where the whole Mooriſh army, 
horſe as well as foot, could be employed. Moluc 
improved, with great dexterity, the advantage 
which was thus afforded him. Having drawn up 
his army in the form of a half-moon, he went in 
his litter through all the ranks, exhorting his troops 
to remember, that their religion and hberty were 
at ſtake; and aſſuring them, that whatever pre- 
text Sebaſtian had * to juſtify his preſent 
unprovoked invaſion, his real deſign was, to re- 
duce the Moors to ſlavery, and to extirpate their 
religion. Then, after he had given all the inſtructi- 
ons which he thought neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs, 
finding his ſtrength almoſt quite ſpent, he com- 
mitted the command of the army to his brother, 
and retired to a little diſtance from the field. 


THe battle was begun with a furious diſcharge 
of the artillery ; but the two armies came ſoon to 
cloſe fight, and the Portugueſe infantry repulſed 
the Moors in different places with great flaughter. 
In the mean time the Moorrſh cavalry, amouniing 
to thirty thouſand, having wheeled round from 
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quarter; immediately after which, they attacked 
them on the flanks, and in the rear, while they 
were purſuing the — which they had 
gained over the Mooriſh infantry. By the Por- 
tugueſe horſe, a body of the Moors were repulſed, 
and driven towards the place to which Moluc had 
retired. Fired with indignation at the fight, he 
threw himſelf out of his litter, and having got on 
horſeback, by the aſſiſtance of his attendants, he 
rallied his flying troops, and was about to lead 
them back to the field of battle. But by this 
exertion the ſmall remains of his ſtrength were 
entirely exhauſted. His officers ſeeing him unable 
to ſupport himſelf on his horſe, carried him to 


his litter, where he tainted, and only recovered to 


79 
both wings, had incloſed the enemy on every B̃ o OK 


XVI. 


1579. 


deſire that thoſe about him would keep his death Death of 
ſecret, till the battle ſhould be decided; imme- Men- Me- 


diately after which, putting his finger on his 
mouth, as a further injunction of ſecrecy, he ex- 
pired. 


luc. 


A More ſtriking diſplay of ſtrength of mind His charac- 


occurs not in the annals of hiſtory. Moluc was“ 


beſides endued with every amiable and reſpectable 
accompliſhment, being no leſs conſpicuous for 


Juſtice and generoſity, and (which are rare endow- 


ments in a native of Africa) integrity and candour, 
than for prudence, vigour, magnanimity, and 


fortitude. By his bravery and conduct he deli- 


vered his kingdom from the oppreſſion of a ty- 
rannical uſurper ; and if he had lived, he would 
have advanced it to a degree of proſperity and 
glory to which it has never ode 


His troops remained under a perſuaſion, that 
he was ſtill a witneſs of their behaviour. Great 
numbers of them fell. The Portugueſe, the Spa- 
niards, and Germans, fought with the molt un- 
daunted intrepidity ; but the horſe being driven 
upon the foot, broke their ranks, and threw them 


into confuſion. The Mooriſh cavalry then preſſed 


forward 
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B o o & forward in thouſands on every fide, and made 


XVI. 
hn — 


1579- 


Death of Se- 


baftian. 


dreadful havock among them, till almoſt all of 
them were either ſlain or taken priſoners. 


SEBASTIAN himſelf, who ſtill ſurvived the 
fatal cataſtrophe, had, in the arrangement of his 
troops, and in the beginning of the engagement, 
acted the part of an expert commander ; and he 
gave afterwards many conſpicuous proofs of the 
moſt heroic valour, flying from rank to rank, 
encouraging and exhorting his troops; expoſing 
himſelf to every danger; and often mingling 
{ſword in hand with the thickeſt of the enemy. 
Having had three horſes killed under him, and 
his ſtandard-bearer ſlain, his ſoldiers, in the con- 
fuſion of battle, miſtook another ſtandard for his, 
which they flocked round, and left their king al- 
moſt alone. The Moors called out to him, that 
if he would ſurrender, they would ſpare his life; 
But you cannot,” he replied, ** preſerve my 


honour.” Then accompanied only by the count 


of Vimioſo, Chiiſtupher Tavora, and Nunno de 
Maſcaregnas, he threw himſelf into the midſt of 
the enemy, and fought deſperately, till Vimioſo 
and Tavora fell by his fide, and he himſelf, 
breathleſs and exhauſted, and unable any longer 
to wield his ſword, was ſeized, and diſarmed by 
the ſurrounding Moors. 


Tust men quarrelled with one another con- 


cerning their royal priſoner, and from words they 


had recourſe to arms; when a Mooriſh officer 
coming up, put an end to the diſpute, by diicharg- 
ing a * ſtroke of his ſabre on the head of 
the king e. 


Is this manner periſhed the brave, but raſh 
Sebaſtian; whoſe fate affords a ſtriking inſtance 
of the pernicious tendency of courage and ambi- 

tion, 

This account of Sebaſtian's death reſts entirely on the teſti- 
mony of Don Nunno de Maſcaregnas, who was an eye-witneſs; 
nor did de Thou think there was any reaſon for calling it in queſ- 


tion; though ſome other authors inſinuate, that Sebaſtian laid 
violent hands upon himſelf. 
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tion, when they are not tempered with prudence 
and moderation. About eight thouſand of his 
troops were killed, and all the reſt, except a few 
who eſcaped to Arzile and Tangiers, were re- 
duced to flavery. Of the nobility, the greateſt 
part were lain ; and ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious 
families in Portugal became extinct ®. 


Down Htxkv, grand uncle of Sebaſtian, a car- 
dinal and a prieſt, Tucceeded to the throne ; but 
being of a weak and fickly conſtitution, and far 
advanced in years, there was little probability, ei- 
ther that he would live long, or that he would 
leave any iſſue behind him: and his ſhort reign 
ſerved only to give the ſeveral pretenders to his 

kingdom an opportunity of preparing to aſſert 
their claims to the ſucceſſion. 


Boox 
XVI. 


— 
1579. 


Don Henry, 


king of 


Portugal, 


Tur candidates were ſeven in number : the Candidates 


dutcheſs of Braganza, the king of Spain, the duke 
of Savoy, Don Antonio prior of Crato, the duke 
of Parma, Catherine of Medicis, and the fovereign 


pontiff. 


Tur four firſt were grand- children of Emanuel 
the Great, father of Henry. The dutcheſs of 
Braganza was daughter of prince Edward, Ema- 
nucl's ſecond ſon ; Philip was ſon of the empreſs 
Iſabella, his eldeſt daughter ; the duke of Savoy, 
of Beatrix his younger daughter; and Don An- 
tonio was a natural ſon of Lewis, who was a 
younger fon of Emanuel, and brother to the pre- 
ſent king. The duke of Parma was great grand- 
ſon of Emanuel, by a daughter of the above- 
mentioned prince Edward. The queen-mother 
of France founded her claim on her ſuppoſed de- 
ſcent from Alphonſo III. who died about three 
hundred years before the preſent period; and 
the pope pretended that Portugal was feudatory 
to the ſee of Rome, and belonged to him, fince 

Vol. II. G the 


b Mahomet, the exiled king, was drowned in attempting to 
make his efcape ; and Hamet, Muley-Moluc's brother, ſucceeded 
t9 the throne of Fez and Morocco. 


for the fuc- 
ce ſſ. un 
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Boox the male-heirs in the direct line were extinct. 


XVI. 


1579. 


Gregory had conceived a violent deſire to make 
his natural fon a king, and he had once flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of making him king of 
Ireland, through the aſſiſtance of Philip. But as 
it is inconceivable how he could ever expect to 
perſuade Philip to quit his claim, ſo nothing but 
folly or dotage could have determined him to pro- 
fecute his own, in oppoſition to ſo powerful an 
antagoniſt. ? 


Tur pretenſions of Catherine of Medicis, and 
her hopes of ſucceſs, if ſhe ever entertained any, 
were not leſs chimerical than thoſe of the pope. 
It can hardly be believed, that this political prin- 
ceſs could, in her preſent competition, have any 
other end in view, but to obftruct .the ambitious 
deſigns of Philip, and to furniſh the court ct 
France with a pretence for oppoling him. 


From the dukes of Savoy and Parma, Philip 
knew that he ſhould not meet with oppoſition ; 
ſince, beſides that his claim was better founded 
than theirs, theſe princes were in cloſe alliance 
with him, and depended much uon his ſupport 
and protection. Could Don Antonio have prov- 
ed his mother's marriage, his right to the throne 
would have been unqueſtionable. He attempt<d 
to prove it, but in vain. Still, however, he per- 
ſiſted in his purpoſe, and with ſome addreſs and 
great activity, he gained over a conſiderable party 
among the people. Moſt of the nobility, on the 
other hand, and the king himſclf, who knew the 
vanity of Antonio's pretenſions to legitimacy, 
were inclined to ſupport the claim of the dutchets 
of Braganza ©, whoſe right, they thought, was 
clearly preferable to that of Philip, not only be- 
caule ſhe was deſcended from Emanuel by a male, 
and Phil'p by a female; but becauſe an ancient 
and fundamental law required, that the crown 
ſnhould not he inherited by a ſtranger. 

PUILIP'S 
© The duke of Braganza limfelf was ſprung, though not in 
direct line, from the roval blogd. 
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Puilir's agents at the court of Liſbon allowed, Book 
that if the dulcheſs of Braganza's t.tier had been AN UP 
alive, his title would have been indiſputable ; but 
they maintained that ſince he had died vithout attain- Phil «title 
ing poſſeſſion of the throne, nothing but the degree 
of c onſanguinity to Emanuel ought to be regarded : 

and that as the dutcheſs and he were equal in that 
reſpect, the preference was due to a male before 
a female. And they farther inſiſted, that the 
law vhich excludes ſtrangers from inheriting the 
crown, was not applicable to him, ſince Portugal 


had formerly belonged to the kings of Caſtile. 


BE sis theſe conſiderations, which had very 
little weight, except with thoſe who were for other 
reaſons inclined to eſpouſe Philip's intereſt, the 
duke de Oſſuna, his ambaſſador, endeavoured to 
impreſs the ſcrupulous and timid mind of Henry 
with a perſuaſion, that, in oppoſition to ſo pow- 
erful a competitor as the King of Spain, it would 
be impoſlible for the duke of Braganza to main- 
tain poſſeihun of the throne; and that the fruits 
of all the glorious diſcoveries and conqueſts which 
had been made by his father and brother would 


be loſt, and the kingdom itſelf involved in the 
calamities of War. 


Henry's deſire to prevent theſe unhappy con- Den Hen's 
ſequences, determined him to proceed with great (jun of ts 
deliberation in examining the pleas of the con- cm,. 
tending parties. He conſulted civilians in differ- 
ent parts of Enrope, and called a convention of 
the States of the kingdom, to give him their opi- 
nion with reſpect to the meaiures proper to be 
purſued. The members of the convention dif- 
tered widely in their ſentiments from each other, 
and while ſome of them adviied hi:n, without de- 
lay, to nominate for his ſucceſſor whichſoever of 
the Competitors he thought fit, others exhorted 
him deliberatcely to examine the ſeveral claims 
that had been offered In compliance with this 
laſt advice the candidates were cited to ap pear ; 
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Boot and they all ſent commiſſioners, who pleaded the 


cauſe of the princes whom they repretented, be- 


579. fore Henry, as they would have pleaded any or- 


dinary point of right before a civil judge. 


Tuts extraordinary trial, in which ſo great at- 
tention ſeemed to be paid to juſtice, was tuited to 
the feeble and irreſolute character, as well as to the 
habits of the king, who had ſpent his life in liſt- 
ening to the idle diſputes 41 But 
his conduct was ſeverely cenſured by all men of 
prudence and underſtanding. They conſidered 
that the fate of kingdoms can almoſt never be 
decided by the forms or principles of law; and 
they regarded this farcical trial, not only as uſe- 
leſs for the purpoſe which was intended, but as 
calculated to divide the kingdom into factions, 
which muſt tconer or later produce a civil war. 


He ought in the beginning, it was ſaid, to have 
declared himſelf in favour of the dutcheſs of Bra- 
ganza, whote right, according to the moſt com- 
mon ard obvious law of ſucceſſion, was unqueſ- 
tionable; and who, befides, was much more ac- 
ceptable to the nation, than any other of the can- 
didates. He ought, after this, to have cauſed her 
right to be recogniſed by the convention of the 
States, who would checrfully have conſented to 
acknowledge it; he ought to have required an 
oath of allegiance to her, in the event of his own 
demiſe, from the army, and all perſons in public 
offices; and then, inſtead of loſing his valuable 
time in conſulting and deliberating, he ought to 
have employed it, in putting the kingdom into a 
poſture of defence againſt the king of Spain. 


Bur Henry was incapable cf forming any reſo- 
Inion that required fo much courage, vigour, and 
activity. He was no leſs attached to the dutcheſs 
of Braganza, and no leſs averſe from Philip, than 
his nobility and people; yet he ſtill continued 10 
beſitate between them with as much deliberation 
as if he had c:pect<d to live for man, years. 


Iv 
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In order to extricate himſelf from this perplex- BSO 
ity, Henry began to think ſeriouſly of a . XVI. 
which had been made to him by ſome of his 
counſellors, to marry ; and accordingly, notwith- 77 
ſtanding his great age, his infirmities, and his 
having borne ſo long the character of a prieſt, he 
ſent an ambailador to ſolicit a diſpenſation from 
the pope. There was little probability of his 
living to fulfil his intention, and much leſs of his 
leaving any iſſue behind him m; yet Philip, being 
greatly alarmed at his deſign, ſent Ferdinand de 
Sn, a Dominican friar, to d'iluade him from 

„by reminding him of the offence Which his 
marriage would give ro all true catholics, and the 
triumph it would afford to the Lutherans, and 
other ſectaries of the age: and when Henry refuſed 
to admit Caſtello to an audience, a circumſtance 
that furniſhed Philip with a ſtronger proof of 
Henry's alienation from him, than any which he 
had hitherto received, he employed all his intere ſt 
at Rome, to prevent the pope from granting the 


diſpenſation. 


Ix the mean time he ſpared no pains to cond'- phitin's wa- 
liate the favour of the principal nobility ; ande. 
having ſpread his emiſſaries over the kingdom, 


=y 


- publithed a meine in nne oi ns 


—_— him, as the 2 dg who ed bs 
a right to the throne after the deceaſe of the pr 
ſent king. This manifeſto, while it incenſcd 
Henry more than ever again him, ſerved in n 
degree the purpoſe for which it was deſignad. 
"Che Portu guele entertained the thoughts of ſall- 
ing under the dominion of the Caſtilians with an 
hereditary and violent averſion; and there as 
nothing in tne character of Philip by which their 
prejudice could be overcome. 


Ir Henry had availed himſelf of this difpofiti-;n 
of Ins ſubjects, and ackno +ledged the dar. eis 
of Braganza for his incceflor, almoſt the who! 
in, dom would lav e concurred to (up port 17 5 i 
Caim; and ſo great a force might have b. 
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Boox prepared, as, with the aſſiſtance of foreign powers, 

XVI. would have either determined Philip to abandon 
his deſign, or have prevented him from carrying 
it into execution. But as the duke and dutchels 
of Braganza were deterred from exerting them- 
ſelves, by their dread of Philip, and the weak 
irreſolute conduct of the king; ſo Henry full 
flattered himſelf with the vain conceit, that Philip, 
as well as the other competitors, would ſubmit to 
his deciſion. 


1579. 


Don Antonio Tow ARDs his nephew, Henry acted with 

Sete. much lets heſitation and reſerve, than towards 
the other candidates. Having obtained a bull 
from the pope, empowering him to judge of An- 
tonio's claim to levitimacy, ne examined the wit- 
neſſes whom Antonio produced to prove his mo- 
ther's marriage; and, having extorted from two 
of them a confeſſion of their havi ing been ſuborned, 
while the other two contradicted each other in 
delivering their evidence, Henry, on this founda- 
tion, joined with the circumttance of the prior's 
being mentioned by his father in his latter will as 
his natural ſon, paſſed ſentence, declaring him to 
be illegitimate. 


Ax ro io had influence afterwards to perſuade 
the pope to recall his bull, on the Pretence of the 
king's having exceeded his powers. By this treat- 
ment Henry was highly exaſperated both againſt 
the pope and Don Antonio ; and he indulged his 
reſentment againiſt the lat ter, by baniſhing him 
fist from the court, and alter ards from the 

wingdom. In . to this ſentence, An- 
OVA of retired for tome time into Caſtile ; but he 
{von returned, and found, that his uncle's conduct 
towards him had not produced that effect upon 
the people which Henry had expected. Their 
attachment to the prior remained as ſtrong as 
ever; and, as no pans were taken to form a party 
12 ine 1atereſt of the dutche!s of agrees great 
*Hhnbers of the people were entirehj devoted to 


tim, and regarded kim as their only reſburce 


age! int the tyranny of Spain. 
FauM 
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FROM this diſpoſition of the people, together 
with the activity which Antonio diſplayed in aug- 
menting the number of his partizans, Philip per- 
ceived that he mult not fatisfy himtelf with argu- 
ments, manifeſtos, and private applications to in- 
dividuals, but mutt reſolve to ſupport his claim by 
force of arms. Agreeably to this reſolution, he 
iſſued orders for levying troops in Spain, Italy, 
and Germany; and gave initructions to the mar- 
quis de Santa Croce to hold the fleet in readineſs 
for action. He was aware how much reaſon he 

had to expect oppoſition from ſeveral of the Euro- 
pean powers; and, in order to prevent them from 
being alarmed, he cauſed a report to be propa- 
gated, that, having entered lately into an alliance 
with the new king of Morocco, his pretent military 
preparations were intended for an expedition 
which he had agreed to undertake, in conjunction 
with that monarch, againft Algiers. This pretext 
{erved ihe purpoſe which he deſigned; and neither 
the king of France, nor the queen of England, nor 
any Italian or German prince, ſeemed to attend to 
his operations. 


Ix the mean time Henry's health declined daily, 
and all about him perceived that his death was 
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taſt approaching. Hea ppeared now more deſir- 


ous than ever to have his ſucceſſor fixed; and 
having for this purpoſe ſummoned the States to 
meet at Almerin, be ſeems to have reſolved to de- 
- Clare himſelf either in favour of the king of Spain, 
or the dutcheſs of Braganza, according as he ſhould 
find the one or the other of theſe comnetitors molt 


acceptable to the States. But the members of this 


aſſembly could not agree. Moſt of the nobility 
and eccleſiaſtics had, by different means, been 
gained over to the intereſt of Philip, while the de- 
puties of the cities were animated v ith the moit 
irreconcilable averſion to his perſon and govern- 
ment, 

[ys 
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Ix the midſt of their deliberations and diſputes 
the king died, leaving the nomination of his ſuc- 
ceſſor to five perſons, to whom he committed the 
regency of the kingdom. 


Tux firſt act of the adminiſtration of the regents 
was to tend ambaſiadors ti p, to diſſuade him 
from having recourſe to atius, till, according to 
the will of the late king, they ſhuuid delive: their 
judgment concerning his right to the ſucceſſion. 
But to this requeſt, Philip, uw hve preparations were 
now complete, gave the following reply: That 
his right was clear and inditputable , that he would 
not ſubmit it either to the regents, or to the States, 
and that he did not defire to have any judgment 
whatever paſſed in confirmation of it.” 


By this anſwer the regents were thrown into 
great perplexity. A majority of them ſtood well 
affected towards Philip, but they were prevented 
from . in his favour, by their dread of the 
indignation of the people, and were obliged to iſſue 
orders for equipping the fleet, and ſtrengthening 
the fortifications and garriſons of the frontier 
towns. But the great exertion which had been 
made lately by Sebaſtian, and the exhauſted itate 
to which the kingdom had been reduced, by the 
numberleſs expeditions to India and America, frem 
which no fruit had been yet derived, ſufficient to 
compeniate either for the expence v hich they had 
colt, or the loſs of men which they had occafioned, 
rendered it impoſſible for the regents, if they had 
been ever ſo much inclined, to ſecure the kingdom 
againſt fo great a force as the Spaniſh monarch 
had prepared, 


P:itp' feet His army, including four thonfand pioneers, 


alu; al my. 


amcunted to thirty-five thouſand men, and his 
fleet conſiſted of thirty men of war, ſevenicen fri- 
gates, and feventy gallies and ſhips of burden load- 
ed with prov! iſions and military ſtores. It was 


nat 
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not likely that ſo great a fleet and army Boox 
would find employment in ſubduing a king- XVI. 

dom ſo ill prepared for defence, and ſo much 
weakened by inteſtine diviſions, as Portugal at 
the preſent period. But, beſides that Philip was, 
from natural temper, generally cautious to exceſs in 
his military enterpriſes, it ſhould ſeem that, in the 
preſent cate, he regarded the importance of the 
prize more than the difficulty of attaiuing it; unleſ; 
it be 1uppoied, that he ſtill had reaſon to appre- 
hend that the French and Engliſh would interpoſe. 


1580. 


Hx gave the command of the fleet to the mar- Commandes 
quis of Santa Croce, who was reckoned the ableſt 8 
naval officer in Spain. But he heſitated for ſome 
time with regard to the perſon whom he ſhould 
place at the head of his land forces. His heſita- 
tion, however, did not proceed from any doubt 
which he entertained with regard to the merit and 
abilities of his generals. For the duke of Alva 
was ſtill alive ; whom Philip knew to be poſſeſſed 
of every qualification requiſite to ſecure the ſucceſs 
of his intended enterpriſe. 


Al. v a, upon his return from the Netherlands, and the duke 
had been admitted by Philip to the ſame degree of * 3+ 
favour and confidence which he had formerly en- 
joyed. But his fon, Don Garcia de Toledo, hav- 
ing debauched one of the maids of honour, under 
a promile of marriage, Philip had put him under 
arreſt, and given orders that he ſhould not be re- 
leafed till he ſhould conſent to fulfil his engage- 
ment: notwithſtanding which, his father had ak- 
ed him in making his eſcape; and, in order et- 
fectually to diſappoint the king's intention, had 
concluded a marriage between him and his coultn, 

a daughter of the marquis of Villena. 


PaiLie, highly piovoked with this contempt of 
his authority, had baniſhed the duke from c:urt, 
and confined him to the caſtle of Uzeda. Ala bare 
this indignity with extieme impatience, and per- 
Tuaded the pope, and fome other tore: gn princes, 

rv 
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to employ their interceſſion in his behalf; but al; 
his applications for forgiveneſs had hitherto been 
ineffectual, and he had remained almoſt two years 
in confinement. This ſeverity, exerciſed, for to 
{mall an offence, towards an old friend and ſer- 
vant, in the decline of life, was by ſome aſcribed 
to Philip's imperious temper, and his implacable 
reſentment ; whilit others ſaid, that he had been 
long diſguſted with Alva's arrogance , and that the 
duke's conduct in the affair of his fon, was only a 
pretence which Philip made uſe of, to juſtify him- 
ſelf for diſmiiſing from his pretence a man whoſe 
temper and manners were become 1ntolerablc. 


To whichſocver of theſe motives Philip's treat- 
ment of Alva could be aſcribed, it was expected, 
that neither his pride, nor his natw al ſuſpicion and 
diſtruſt, would have ſuffered him to commit the 
charge of an enterpriſe of ſo great importance as 
the pretent, to one towards wnom he had fhewn 
himſelf fo inexorable; and it excited great ſur- 
prite, when he ſent two of his ſecretaries to the 
duke, to inorre whether his health would permit 
him to undertai.e the command of the army 
which he had prepared for the conqueſt of Por- 
tugal. To this inquiry, Alva, without heſitation, 
replied, that he was ready to devote the little 
health and ſtrength that were left him to the ſer- 
vice of the king, and immediately afterwards he 
ſet out for Barajas to receive his inſtructions. He 
deſired liberty to pay his reſpects to Philip at 
Madrid. But fo ungracious was this piunce even 
towards ſuch of his miniſters as he eftcemed the 
moſt, and ſo incapable of entirely forgiving any 
offence or injury, that he refuſed to grant him ad- 
mittance into his preſence; and, having tranſmit- 
ted his inttructions to him at Barajas, he ordered 
him to join the army as ſoon as poſſible. Thoſe 
who remembered the barbarous cruelty which Alva 
had exerciied in the Netherlands, were not ſorry 
for the mortification which he ſuffered on the pre- 
feat occuſion; but they could not with hold the 

tribute 
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| tribute of applauſe which was due to him, on ac- Book 
I count of that inflexible fidelity ſo becoming in a YE 
ſubject towards his ſovereign, which determined |, 580. 
him, in the extremity of old age, to expoſe him- ; 
ſelf to all the hazards and hardſhips of war, in or- 
der to advance the intereſt of a prince by whom he 
f 


had been treated ſo ungratefully. 


From Barajas, Alva went, as ſoon as he had re- March ofthe 

ceived his inſtructions, to join the troops, which ious. 
were aſſembled at Badajox ; and ſoon afterwards June 1580. 
he began his march towards Elvas and Olivenca. 
Theſe, and all the other towns which he north from 
the Tagus, as far as Setubal, on the weſtern coaſt, 
though extremely averie to the Spaniſh govern- 
ment, yet being utterly unprepared for reſiſtance, 
opened their gates, and proclaimed Philip ſor their 
ſovereign. 


— - AMT 2 —— — — "I — 
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THe marquis de Santa Croce, who had ſet fail 
with the fleet from Port St. Mary, near Cadiz, 1 
found the ſame facility in reducing Faro, Lagos, | 
and other towns on the coaſt of Algarva and An- 
tcjo; and he came in fight of Setubal, in a few | 
days after the arrival of the land forces at that | 
place. 

Hir uro almoſt no blood had been ſhed, and Frozen =. 
neither the fleet nor army had met with any op- nas 
poſition to retard their progreſs. The duke of 
Alva intended next to march without delay to the 
capital, but it was neceſſary, he thought, to pro- | 
ceed now with greater circumſpection than before, ; 
as Don Antonio had drawn together a coniuderable | 
body of forces, had been admitted into Litbon, | 
where he was proclaimed king by the pe ple, and 
nad ſtrengthened ſeveral of the towns and torts by 
which the Spaniſh army muſt paſs in their ap- .'þ 
: proach to that city. [ 


THREE ways of reaching Liſbon were propoſed f 
in a council of war that was held on this occaſi i. 1 


One 
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One of theſe was to croſs the Tagus, ſome miles a- 


bovethe city, at the towns of Almerin and Santaren; 


another, to ſend round the fleet to Almada, and 
to put the troops on board at that place, which 
lies almoſt directly oppoſite to Liſbon ; and the 
third, to carry the army round by fea from Setu- 
bal to Caſcaes. The two firſt of theie ways were 
thought preferable to the laſt, by moſt of the 


officers, becauſe they were ſafer; yet the laſt was 


embraced by the duke of Alva. He acknow- 
ledged the juſtnefs of what his officers advanced 
in ſupport of their opinion, but he cbterved, that, 
as the fleet was at hand, the army could be 1mme- 
diately put on board; that the paſſage to Caicaes 
was not long, and that, as the enemy were ill pre- 
ared for their defence, his ſucceſs would be 
greatly facilitated by the celerity of his approach. 


ALv a was not diſappointed in his expectation 
of the effect which his tudden arrival was calcu- 
lated to produce upon the Portugueſe. They 
were drawn up along the ſhore, as if they had in- 
tended to diſpute his landing; but no ſooner had 
the ſhips begun to fire upon them, than they re- 
tired, and ſuffered him to land, and put his men 
in order, wi hout giving him the ſmalleſt moleſta- 
tion. They might ſtill have obſtructed his approach 
to Caſcaes, as his road thither lay over a hill, de- 
fended with a battery of cannon, and full of rugged 
rocks and brambles, of which Don Diego de Me- 
netes, commander in chief of the Portugueſe under 
Don Antonio, had taken poſſeſſion with between 
three and four thouſand men. Alva ordered the 
Spaniards to attack them, without being deterred, 
either by the ſtrength of the ground, or the num- 
ber of the enemy. An old experienced officer, of 
the name of Bariettos, an intimate friend of Alva's, 
aſked him in a whiſper, Whether his attempting, 
with ſo little precaution, to diſlodge an enemy 1 
ſtrongly ſituated, did not retemble the action of 
an ardent voung warrior, rather than that of an 

experienced 
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experienced general? Alva ſmiled, and replied, Boox 


That a good general ought on ſome occaſions to 
employ the prudence and circumipection of old 
age, and in others, the ardour and confidence of 
youth. The event ſhewed that his conduct, though 
apparently raſh, was well adapted to the preſent 
circumſtances. The Spaniards, inſpired with their 
general's confidence, advanced boldly, and the 
Portugueſe (almoſt all of whom were raw and 
undiſciplined) retreated, without waiting for their 
approach. | 


ALv a laid ſiege immediately afterwards to the 
town and caſtle of Caſcaes, and by the briſkneſs 
of his operations he ſoon compelled the garriſon 
to ſurrender. But on this occaſion he ſullied that 
renown « hich his wiſdom and vigour would have 
procured him, by the cruelty which he exerciſed 
towards ſuch of the Portugueſe as had thrown 
themſelves upon his mercy. In violation of his 
promiſe to Don Antonio de Cattro, lord of Caſcaes, 
who had joined him upon his ficft arrival in the 
kingdom, he gave up the town to be plundered 
by the Spaniards, and having ſent all the ſoldiers 
in the garriſon to the gallies, he put to death, with- 
out any form of trial, Don Diego de Meneſes, a 
nobleman of an illuſtrious family, and one who, on 
account of his perſonal merit, was univerſally re- 
ſpected and beloved. To this barbarity Alva was 
prompted by private reſentment againſt Meneles *; 
although, it may be preſumed, that he would not 
have ventured to indulge it on the preſent occaſion, 
if ke had not known that his conduct was conform- 
able to the ſentiments of the king. It was calcu- 
ned to infpire the Portugueſe with terror, but it 
erved likewiſe more than ever to alienate their 
Hections; and confidering how much ſuperior 
the Spaniſh fleet and army were to any force 
which had been prepared to oppole them, it could 
not be coloured with the tyrant's ordinary plea of 
neceſfitv. 

| FRO 
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From the town of Caſcaes, Alva led his army 
againſt the forts of St. John and Belen, both 
which he ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of ſurrender- 
ing; and being ſeconded in his operations by the 
fleet, the example of theſe places was quickly fol- 
lowed by Almada, and almoit all the other fortified 
places on both ſides of the river. 


Du Rix d thele tranſactions Don Antonio, after 
having, from a conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs of 
his party, eſlayed in vain to obtain advantageous 
terms from Philip, had pitched his camp, with all 
the forces which he could collect, on the eait fide 
of the river of Alcantara, on the road to Liſbon. 


ALv a amuſed him for ſeveral days with the 
hopes of an accommodation, in order to afford 
time for the operation of a ſpirit of deſpondency 
that prevailed in Antonio's army. Meanwhile he 
omitted not to procure the moſt accurate infor- 
mation concerning the fituation and ftrength of 
his camp; and, on the 25th of Auguſt, he re- 
ſolved to attack it. Before he could approach the 
entrenchments, it was necetlary that he ſhould 


make himſelf maſter of the bridge of Alcantara, 


or lead his army to a conſiderable diftance up the 
river, the banks of which were ſo ſteep and rugged, 
as rendered it impothble to tranſport either horſe 
or foot in fight of the enemy. Having drawn 
up his main army in order of battle, directly op- 
poſite to the Portugueſe camp, he tent the horſe 
under his fon Ferdinand de Toledo, and two 
thouſand ſelect infantry, under Sancio d'Avila, to 
crots the river ſeveral miles higher, where the 
banks vere practicable, whilſt he ordered Colonna, 


with the Italians, to make an aflault upon the 
bridge. | 


Coroxxa's troops were twice repulſed, but in 
the third ontet, being ſupported by a body of 
Germans, winch the duke ſent to their aſſiſtance, 
they 
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they drove the Portugueſe before them, and ſe- Book 
cured poſleſſion of the bridge. ag 

Soon afterwards Toledo and d'Avila appeared. ,, 15% 


The Portugueſe, aſtonithed at the fight of them, the Portu- 
and dreading that their communication with the e vue 


city might be intercepted, threw down their arms 
after a ſhort reſiſtance, and betook themſelves to 
flight. The Spaniards purſued, and flew between 
two and three thoutand before they could reach 
the town. 


Dox AnTon:o, who diſplayed on this occaſion 
neither fortitude nor conduct, had fled with his 
troops to Liſbon. There he knew that he could 
not long remain in ſafety, as, beſides the inſuffi- 
ciency of the fortifications, the magiſtrates, and 
many of the inhabitants, were diſaffected to his 
intereſt , and therefore, immediately after releaſ- 
ing all the priſoners in the city (a poor expedient 
to recruit his ruined army) he ſet out, attended by 
the count de Vimioſo, and the biſhop of la Guarda, 
two of luis moſt zealuus friends and partizans, with 
a {mall number of troops, for the town of Santare::. 


Tar magiſtrates of Liſbon did not: heſitate a 
moment in retolving to ſubmit to the conqueror, 
and the town was, immediately after the baitle, 


delivered into his hands. The Portugueſe flzet 


at the ſane time ſtruck their colours to the mar- 
quis de Santa Croce, and received ſuch a number 
of his Caſtilians on board as gave him the entire 
cominand. 


IT was now become Philip's intereſt to provide 
for the ſecurity of Liſbon and its ſuburbs, as much 
as for that of any of his towns in Spain; and 
Alva ſo far fulfilled his engagement with the ma- 
giſtrates, as to prevent any formidable number 
of his troops from entering the town ; but he gave 
up the ſuburbs (which were at that time no lets 

conſiderable 


Antonio. 


Cruel treat- 
nent of the 
Portugucle- 
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Boo x conſiderable than the town itſelf ©) to be ranſacked 
and plundered, without making any diſtinction 
1580, between the friends and enemies of the king. 
He ſuffered them likewiſe to pillage the houſes of 
ſuch of the inhabitants within the town as had diſ- 
covered any attachment to Don Antonio, and he 
allowed parties to go out and plunder all the 
country and villages in the neighbourhood. A 
Spaniſh hiſtorian ſays, that the ſoldiers committed 

theſe enormities without the duke's permiſſion, 
vet no puniſhment was ever inflicted on them, and 
no reſtitution was ever made to the many thouſand 
innocent perſons, who were involved in the ſame 

common ruin with the guilty. 


Ar rER a conduct fo barbarous and impolitic, 
there was little reaſon to expect that the people of 
Liſbon would be able ſoon to overcome their aver- 
ſion to the Spaniſh government. From their 
dread of Alva's tyranny they took the oath of 
allegiance which was preſcribed to them; and, 
from the ſame motive, they witneſſed thoſe public 
rejoicings which he appointed to be celebrated on 
account of his ſucceſs ; but being unable to con- 
ceal the anguiſh of their minds, the acclamations 
which they uttered were feeble and languid, and in- 
termixed with ſighs and groans. 


Tur duke of Alva's joy, ſoon after his entrance 
into Liſbon, was interrupted by intelligence which 
he received from Spain, that Philip had fallen ſick, 
and that his phyſicians were extremely apprehen- 
five. of the iſſue of his diſtemper. Alva knew 0 
that the king's death, at this criſis, would proba- 5 
bly render all his labours and ſucceſs in Portugal j 
abortive, and therefore he ſuſpended for a while - N 
the proſecution of the war. 
m preps- Ix this interval Don Antonio exerted himſelf 
Ow Antouo WIEN great activity, and employed every expedient 
ich 
Thuanus, c. Ixx. c. x. 
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which he or his partizans could deviſe to raiſe ano- 
ther army, flattering himſelf with the hope of be- 
ing able 10 maintain his ground, till the French, or 


ſome other foreign power ſhould be perſuaded to 


el pouſe his cauſe. In the town of Santaren he had 
lately been received by the people as their onlv 
rightful ſovereign, and every mark of affection and 
reſpect had been thewn him ; yet fo great a change 
had his defeat and flight produced, that they re- 
fuſed to admit him within the town, till he engag- 
ed that he ſhould not remain in it beyond a limit- 
ed time; and, immediately after his departire, 
they tent ambaſſaders to the duke of Alva, with 
an offer of ſubmiſlion. 


From Santaren Antonio directed his cuurſe 
north.yards, and in the province which lies between 
the Minho and Douro, he prevailed upon eight vr 
nine thouſand of the inhabitants to take up arms. 
With thele tumultuary troops he procured admit- 
tance, partly by force and partly by perfuaſion, 
firit into Ax eiro, and afterwards into the city of 
Oporto ; but in both thele places he exerciſed a 
degree of ſev erity towards thoſe whom he ſuſpect- 
ed to be his enemies, that was Extremely 1 calcu- 
lated to increaſe the number of his friend 


Hz ae N at Oporto till he was informed that 
the duke of Alva, being delivered from his auxiety 
with regard to the king's health, had tent a part 
of his forces againſt him, under Sancio D' Avila, 
who was advancing towards the banks of the Dou- 
ro with great rapidity. D'Avila had under his 
command only five or fix thouland horſe and fobt, 
and Antonio's army conſiſted of about nine thou- 
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ſand; but from paſt experience, che latter was 


deeply ſenſible of the difference between his un- 
diſcipl; ned forces and thoſe of QA, ila, and he Wes 
well acquaiated with the character of that general; 
who, in the Netherlands, and other places, had 
given the moſt conſpicuous proots of military fici!l 
and int. epidity. His iafety he knew depended on 
Vor. II. 11 tis 
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Bo o « his preventing the Spaniards from croſſing the 
Douro, which, for many miles above Oporto, was 
1580, lo deep and rapid, that without boats they could 

not attempt to paſs it. He exerted himſelf there- 
fore with diligence in removing the boats and barks 
from the ſouth fide of the river, and planted his 
troops at difterent places on the north fide, to 
watch the motions of the enemy. 


2 — Is the mean time d' Avila advanced, and took 

vide, d Ari. Poſſeſſion of Villanova, a little town which ſtands 

la. oppoſite to Oporto. From that place he ſent a 
party of his troops in ſearch of boats; who return- 
ed without ſucceſs: but d'Avila being reſolved to 
omit nothing in his power to accompliſh his deſign, 
ſent them back with orders to purſue their march 
a great way further up the river, which they did 
accordingly, and collected about twenty boats, 
from places at ſo great a diſtance from Oporto, 
that Antonio had judged it unneceſſary to remove 
them. Sull, however, moſt of the Spaniſh of- 
ficers thought it impracticable to eftectuate their 
paſlage with ſo ſmall a number; and it was impol- 
{ible to bring them down the river, by reaſon of 
certain armed veſſels which Antonio kept ready 
to intercept them, To remedy this inconvemence, 
d'Avila ordered a part of his troops to march up to 
the place where the boats lay, and there he tranſ- 
ported them, without oppoſition, to the oppoſite 
de. Theſe troops had time to intrench them- 
ſelves, before the enemy received intelligence of 
their landing ; and, under the ſhelter of their in- 
trenchments, the 1eſt of the forces vere immedi- 
ately carried over in the ſame way. 


Pct THis unexpected ſucceſs in the beginning ol 
nm. bis enterpriſe, gave d'Avila the higheft aſſurance 


of victory, and demonſtrated how little reaton he 
had to dread the efforts of an enemv, who, on fo 
critical an occaſion, had ſhewn themtelves to defi- 
cient both in courage and vigilance. Their con- 

duct 
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duct afterwards was ſuch as their negligence and 

cowardice, in permitting the Spaniards to land in 

ſmall bodies, one after another, gave reaſon to ex- 

pect. D'Avila drove them before him, till, with 

very little bloodſhed, they were entirely routed 

and diiperſed. This active general loſt no time in 

{ending a party of horſe in purſuit of Don Anto- 

nio, who had fled, accompanied by a ſmall num- 

ber of his partizans, to Viana, a town on the ſea- 

coaſt near the northern froatier of the kingdom. 
Upon the approach of the Spaniards to that place, 
he attempted to make his eicape by tea, but was 
driven back by a violent ſtorm, which oveitook 
him ſoon after he had embarked. He then diſ- 
miſſed his attendants, and, diſguiſing himſelf in 
the dreſs of a common ſailor, eluded the ſearch of 
his purtuers. Philip had recourſe to his favourite 
weapon, a prolcription, and offered a reward of 
eighty thoutand ducats to any perſon who ſhould 
deliver him into his hands. Notwithſtanding this, 
ſo great was the averſion of the Portugueſe to- 
wards the Caſtilian government, or ſuch their at- 

tachment to Antonio, that no perſon was tempted 

by the proffered reward, either to ſeize him, or to 

give mation of the place of his retreat. An- 

tonio remained in the country between the Minho 

and Douro from November till May, living ſome- 

times in the houtes of the nobility, and ſometimes 
in monaſteries and convents, till he found an op- 

portunity of going by ſea to France. 
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AFTER the diſperſion of the prior's army, all the Eire tu 
towns between the Minho and Douro opened their , 


gates, and ſubmitted to the conqueror. The regents 
appointed by the late king, had ſome time beſore 
declared themſelves for Philip; and the duke of 
Braganza, who ſeemed to have deſpaired from the 
beginning of being able to aſſert his wife's title to 
the throne againſt ſo potent an antagoniſt, had 
taken the ſame oath of fidelity and allegiance that 
was requized from others. 
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THe colonies in America, Africa, and the H- 
dies, which belonged to the crown of Portugal, 
quickly followed the example of the mother- 
country; nor did Philip find employment for his 
arms in any part of the Portugueſe dominions but 
the Azores, where Antonio's agents had perſuad- 


ed the people to proclaim him king. Some troops 


which were ſent againſt them under an officer of 
the name of Valdes, were defeated by the go- 
vernor of Angra. In the following year Antonio 
obtained from the court of France, a fleet of ſixty 
(hips, with about fix thouſand troops, which he 
landed on one of the iſles called St. Michael; but 
the marquis of Santa Croce coming upon him with 
a fleet and army much ſuperior to his, obtained a 
deciſive victory over the French both by lea and 
and, and afterwards reduced all the inhabitants to 
a ſtate of entire ſubjection and obedience i. 


THe ſucceſs of Philip's arms, and the great ac- 
ceſſion of dominion which he had thereby acquit- 
ed, occaſioned much anxiety to the neighbouring 
powers; and excited in the Dutch and Flemings 
the moſt alarming apprehenſions. They had with 
infinite difficulty withſtood his efforts, while he was 
employed in the purſuit of that plan of conqueſt 
which he had now carried into execution; and 
they ſeemed, at this time, to have much greater 
reaſon than ever to dread that they ſhould toon be 
obliged to ſubmit to whatever terms of peace he 
ſhould be pleaſed to preſcribe. Yet, as will appear 
in the ſequel, Philip's acquiſition of the Portugueſe 
dominions in India terved rather to expoſe him to 
the aſſaults of his revolted ſubjects, than to furniſh 


him with the means of ſubduing them, and con- 


iriburted more than any other event to that wealth 
and greatneis which they afterwards attained s. 


t Antonio cſcaped, and once more returned to France, and the 
marquis de Santa Croce treated ail Hi French priſoners as pirates, 


Becauſe war had not been dechred between France and Spain. 
* 'I huani hiſt. tui teinp ann. 1579-80. Cabteta, I. xi. Fe. 
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HILE Philip's arms were employed in Book 
ſubduing the Portugueſe, the prince of . 
Parma had little room for the exertion of that * 5 
activity and enterpriſe by which he was fo emi- 3 
nently diſtinguiſned. Having, according to his fas in the 
late agreement with the ſouthern provinces, dif- eK 
miſſed his Spaniſh and Italian forces, he had there- 
by weakened his army ſo much, as to render it 
unable to keep the field. The States of theſe 
provinces had laboured in vain to fulfil their part 
of the agreement. Their finances were exhauſted, 
all their levies were carried on ſlowly, and their ca- 
valry were ſo few in number, that they had been 
obliged to conſent that Farncte ſhould retain ſome 
of the foreign horſe for his body-guard. 


IT was fortunate for him, that at this juncture 
the confederates were in a ſimilar ſtate of weak- 
nels, After the departure of their auxiliaries, onty 
a tmall! number of troops remained ; and, after 

the 
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death of the count de Boſſut, which happened 
about this time, there was ſcarcely a fingle officer, 
a native of the Netherlands, w hom they could in- 
truſt with the chief command. Matthias, a young 
man of no experience, bore the name, but was in- 
capable of diſcharging the duties of governor. 
The whole weight of the adminiſtration lay upon 
the prince of Orange, who was involved in an 
endiets maze of the moſt intricate political nego- 
ciations; and without his continual preſence, ac- 
tivity, and vigilance, the weak frame of the con- 
f:deracy would quickly have fallen to pieces. 
Wiilam was therefore obliged to leave the direc- 
tion of military affairs to the count of Renneberg, 
La Noue, and Norris; and although theſe men 
were not deficient either in ſpirit and intrepidity, 
or in prudence and good conduct, yet they neither 
had forces ſufficlent to undertake any important 
enterpriſe, nor means to ſupport ſuch as were un- 
der their command *, 


Tus greateſt part of Brabant and Flanders had 
acceded to the union of Utrecht; but the ſtrength 
of the confederacy was not proportioned to its ex- 
tent. The union of the ſeveral members was not 
ſufficiently compact, the adminiſtration was not 
properly aſcertained, and there was no common 
centre of power and authority eſtabliſned. The 
troops were ſcattered in ſmall bodies throughout 
the provinces; no adequate proviſion was made for 
their pay ; they lived at free quarters on the inha- 
bitants ; and, as luxury is the conſtant attendant of 
licentiouſneſs, the country was miſerably oppreſſed 
and plundered, and the people reduced to an in- 
capacity of furniſhing the neceſſary contributions 
and ſupplies. In this ſituation many perſons la- 
mented that they had not embraced the opportu- 
nity lately afforded them, of making their peace 

„ich the king; and they began to accule the prince 
of 
a Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. i. 
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ditions that had been cftered, of having preferred 
his private intereſt to that of the provinces. A ſpi- 
rit of diſcontent prevailed every where, except in 
Holland and Zealand, and it was generally believ- 
ed, that they muit toon either make their peace 
with the king of Spain, or elect ſome other ſove- 
reign, who was able to deliver them from the ca- 
lamities with which they were overwhelmed. 
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THe prince of Orange was at this time in Ghent, Thecan{+ ct 


employed in quieting the diſturbances above men- 
tioned. At the defire of the States he publiſhed a 
vindication of his conduct, together with his ſenti- 
ments concerning the cauſes of that diſtreſs in 
which the provinces were involved, and the means 
of their deliverance. As what he {aid on this occa- 
ſion, and ſome weeks afterwards, in the aſſembly 
of the States at Antwerp, contains an intereſting 
view of the ſituation of the Netherlands at the pre- 
ſent period, it will not be improper to lay betore 
the reader an abſtract of the principal paiticulars. 


He began with complaining of the injuſtice of 
thoſe by whom he had been accuted of having con- 
tributed to render ineffectual the late negocistion 
of peace at Cologn. For no perſon in the Ne- 
therlands, he ſaid, had greater reaſon than himſelf 
to with ſor peace, ſince without it he could never 
hope to obtain either the liberty of his ſon, 
whom he had not ſeen for many years, or the re- 
covery of the many rich inheritances which he had 
loft, or the power of paſſing the remainder of his 
life, which now began to decline, free from la- 
bour and anxiety. But while for thete reai: iis, 
joined with compaſſion for the mileries of the 
people, no perſon could more ardently deſire to 
have an end put to the war, he could not hel; 
regarding war, with all its calamities, as infinitely 
pi eferabie to the profiered peace; by one article of 
v hich many hundred thoutands cf the inhabitants 
would have been driven into exile; and by _ 

ther, 


their dilttels. 


Exilaines! Þv 
the prince 8. 


Orange. 
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the Spaniards. without any iecurity either for their 
liberty or their lives, but the promiies of thoſe by 
whom the moſt folemn oaths had bcen often violat- 
ed. Theſe were nat his ſentiments only of thepeace 
that had been offered, but the ſentiments likewiſe 
of the States, and of all the fincere friends of their 
country; nor could that detraction and calumny in 
which many perions had of late indulged them- 
{ lves, be atcribed to any other cauſe, but the te- 
cret machinations of thoſe, wir, from felfih 
views, were deſirous of reducing the Netherlands 
under the Spanilh yoke ? 


” There was much ground, he acknowledged, 
for complaining of the irregularities of which the 
troops kad been guilty in ſome of the provinces, 
but nothing could be more ous t than to throw the 
blame on ihoſe who were entruſted with the reins 
of government. The governors of ſtates ought 
to be judged of ſometimes by thie orders which 
they itued, and nut by the facceis with which 
theu mca:ures were accompanicd ; lor u hat could 
it avail to interpoſe their authority, when they 
wanted power woenfo. ce obedicrice? The diſiegard 
ſhewn by many, to the orders of the States and 
council, was the pruicipal ſource of the evils com- 
plained of. In all the Province s, excop: H:lland 
and Zcala ind, there was ſcarcel/ a ſingle town that 
would admit the garriſens appointed for its de- 
fence. To this vas to be a:cribed that facility 
with which the enemy had made themſelves 
maſters of Alloſt, and other PRICES 2 and it was 
owing to the (ame cauſe, that the troops were 15 
much ĩcattered throughout the provinces; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that the inhabitants of 
the country and of the open towns, ſuffering equal- 
ly from the forces of the States that lis ed at free 
juarters upon them, and from the incurſions of 
the enemv, xcre tota U diſabled from contribut- 
ing their mare of the public expeaces. Thus 
wer⸗ 28 80 tand 1 Hic ent for the regular pay 

ment 
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per diſcipline, ur employed ſucceſsfully in any 
important enterpriſe. 


To remedy the abufes complained of, the 
moſt effectual method was to place numerous 
garriſons in the frontier towns. For if this were 
done, the great number of ſmall garriſons would 
become unneceſſary; and the interior parts of the 
provinces being thereby delivered both fram the 
oppreſhons of their friends and the devaſtations 
of the enemy, the people would be more able to 
furniſh their proportion of the ſupplies, the troops 
would he paid more regularly, and diſcipline more 
eaſily maintained. 


© Tut States ought not however to ſtop there, 
but to exert themſelves ſtrenuouſly in drawing to- 
gether ſuch an army of regular forces, as might 
face the enemy in the field, or at leaſt diſturb and 
interrupt their operations. It was their. want of 
ſuch an army that had occaſioned the loſs of Mae- 
ſtricht; and, if care were not taken to ſupply that 
want, there was ground to apprehend, that the 
confederacy would foon be ftript of all the towns 
in the inland provinces. But in order to carry 
this, or any other expedient into execution, it was 
neceilary that, inſtead of ſuffering each town or 
province to diſpoſe of its troops and contributions 
as it thought fit, a ſenate or council ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed, with authority to determine every 
thing relative to the application of the public funds 
and the conduct of the war. 


* He was far from intending that this council 
ſhould be inveſted with the power either of impoſ- 
ing taxes or of enacting laws. He meant only that 
it ſhould be empowered to levy ſuch taxes as were 
i:npoſed, and to execute ſuch laws as were enacted, 
by the general States of the union. That it ſhould 
not be tubject to be controuled by particular towns 

or 
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B 3 provinces; nor obliged, in applying the public 
5 0 money, diſtributing garriſons, and regulating the 
1580, motions of the troops, to have recourſe on every 
emergency to the States; but ſhould have ſuch a 
degree of diſcretionary power conferred upon it, 
as would enable it to ſeize the opportunities of 
action when they offered, and to conduct the ope- 


rations of the war with ſecrecy and ditpatch.” 


Wil ex BEs1DEs theſe and ſome other points of leſs 
eonfecerates IMPortance, William ventured, both in the writ- 
ene ing which he publiſhed, and afterwards in the aſ- 
anc, fembly of the States, to explain his ſentiments 
concerning another ſubject, which he had long 
revolved, and concerning which he had founded 
the inclinations of many of the deputies. Having, 
before the preſent period, deſpaired that peace 
could ever be reſtored between the king and the 
confederated provinces, he exhorted the deputies 
to conſider, v. hether they were not now in a ſitua- 
tion which required that, renouncing their allegi- 
ance to Philip, they ſhould transfer it to ſome 
other prince, who was able and willing to detend 


them. 


His reans. In the eyes of the greater part of Europe, this 
propoſal appeared in the higheſt degree audacious. 
Philip had, ever ſince his acceſſion, been conſidered 
as the moſt powerful prince of the age; he had 
lately received an immenſe increale of power by 
the acquifiticn of Portugal, and men could not 
doubt that the revolted provinces mult ſoon vield 
to his ſuperior arms, and bitterly repent of tire 
effence which they had given kun. 


Re asoxs however were not wanting to ſhcw, 
that the meature prepoſed was the beit v hich the 
people of the Netherlands could embrace in their 
preſent circumſtances. If they could have enter- 
tained the proſpect of obtaining peace on tolerable 
terms, it might be difficult perhaps entirely to vin- 
dicate their conduct. The evils hich accompany a 
change of government, are generally ſo great, _ 

the 
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the obligation to maintain the preſent, ſo ſtrong Boo * 

and powerful, that nothing but the moit urgent , wy , 

neceſſity can ever juſtify a people for * off 1580. 
rom 


their allegiance to their legal prince. But, 
the iſſue of the late negociations at Cologn, it was 
manifeſt, not only that Philip was unalterably 
fixed in his purpoſe to govern the Netherlands 
with deſpotic authority, in contradiction to their 
fundamental rights and laws; but that the utter 
extirpation of the proteſtants, who were now be- 
come the moſt conſiderable part of the people, was 
a condition, without which he was determined 
never to be reconciled. Deſolation therefore, and 
ſlavery, muſt have been the certain conſequences 
of peace, and no greater evils could be apprehended 
from a continuance of the war. Even allowing 
(ſaid the prince of Orange, in the aſſembly of the 
States) that the king; ſhould be perſuaded, by any 
mediating power, to grant us ſuch conditions as 
our conſciences would ſuffer us to accept, yet 
what ſecurity can we obtain for his fulfilling them? 
He has, before this time, been ſet at liberty by 
the pope from his molt ſacred obligations. It is 
an eſtabliſhed maxim of Philip and his counſellors, 
that with heretics, ſuch as we are, no promiſes or 
oaths are binding. Although he were of himſelf 
inclined to fulfil his engagements, yet the Roman 
pontiff and the Spaniſh inquiſitors would reclaim, 
and ſoon perſuade him to alter his intention. It 
has been ſaid by ſome, continued William, that 
he is a prince of a compaſſionate diipoſition, and 
that we may ſafely rely upon his mercy. Of the 
truth of this, we can beſt judge from what we have 
ſeen and known. Do the deeds that have been 
perpetrated by his command, in India, in Italy, or 
in Granada, authoriſe us to form this favourable 
judgment of his character? Has not every corner 
of the Netheilands been overflowed with the blood 
of thouſands of our countrymen, barbaroully but- 
chered by his command? Are not all the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms filled with his ſubjects, wo 
bave 
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to enrich the countries that have afforded them 
protection, with our trade and manufactures, or 
to drag out a miſerable life in poverty and exile ? 
We know how grievouſly our late conduct has 
offended him, and from what we have teen on 
former occaſions, we may judge of the meaſure of 
his reſentment. He may humble himſelf {o far 
as to ſoothe us with the hopes of a more mild 
adminiftration ; but we ſhould remember the diſ- 
covery which we made lately, when, by the letic:s 
that were intercepted, it appeared, that inflead of 
the generous purpoices that were pretended, no- 
thing was meant but to employ tome of the pro- 
vinces as inſtruments of vengeance againſt the reſt.” 


Oppoſtionof INFLUENCED by theſe conliderations, which 
the atk#& ſhewed that Philip had entirely loſt the confidence 


as well as the affections of bis Flemith ſubjects, a 
great majority of the depiutics were incl:ned to 
renounce his authority. Same of the catholic 
members, however, prompted Party by political 
principles, and partly by concern for the ſafety of 
their religion, had the courage to remonſtrate. 
They expatiated on the greatneis of Philip's 
power, and the danger to which the States would 
expoſe themſelves, by adding 19 great an affront 
to their former provocation. And to their re- 
preſentations cn this head they ſubjcined, that 
they could not adopt the ſtrong meaſure the was 
propoſed, conſiſtently with their oath of allegiance; 
ſince the king vas unqueſtionably their rightful 
ſovereign, they had all ſolemnly recognited his 
right; and the provinces were his inheiitance, 
which he had derived from a long unnterru; pted 
line of illuſtrious anceſtors ®. 


Bur this reaſoning had no weight with the 
prince of Orange, St. "Aldegrnde, and the other 
leaders of the proteſtants. "x hey conſidered the 
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breach between Philip and the confederated pro- B OU o x 
vinces, as irreparable; and knew, that long be- WI. 
fore the preſent period, he was animated againſt 1580. 


them with the moſt implacable reſentment. It 
was too late, they faid, to talk of keeping meaſures 
with the king; and no part remained to be eſ- 
pouſed, but to provide againſt the effects of his 
diipleaſure. Nor was there the {ſmalleſt reaſon 
for thoſe icruples by which the catholic members 
were diſturbed, either with regard to the law ful- 
neſs, or the expediency of renouncing their alle- 
giance. Kings were inveſted with authority, not 
for their own ſakes, but for the intereſt of the 
people whom they were appointed to govern. 
If the rights of princes were to be inveſtigated, 
they would be found, in moſt of the kingdoms 


in Europe, to have been derived from the will of 


their ſubje&s, who, grown impatient under the 
injuries of former princes, had taken from them, 
and given to iheir ſucc2flors, what they had an 
undoubted right to beit>w. A prince was indeed 
ſupecior to each individual in a State; but neither 
his intereſt, nor his pleaſure was to be put in the 
balance with the lecurity and hanpineſs of the 
whole. On the contrary, he mizht be judged, 
and even puniſhed for his abuſe of power, by the 
ſupreme council of the nation. If this truth were 
doubted of in other places, it could not be con- 
troverted in the Netherlands; where, till lately, 
both the name of king, and the mealure of obe- 
dience which kings commonly require, were ut- 
terly unknown. In the Netherlands the engage- 
ments between the prince and the people were 
ſtrictly mutual; and in engagements of this ſort, 
it was a clear and univerſal maxim, that the infi- 
delity of either of the two contracting parties, ab- 
ſolves the other from the moſt ſacred obligation . 


Tut proteſtant members, in compariſon with 


Dellberati- 
one about 


whom the catholics were few in number, being e!2*:ng ano- 


thus 
e Meteren, lib. x. and Grotius, p. 70. 
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Bo o x thus confirmed in their purpoſe of abjuring the 
xvi" dominion of Philip, the aſſembly proceeded next 
1580. to conſider, whether they ſhould ſubſtitute another 
ſovereign in his place, or eſtabliſh a republican go- 
vernment, upon the plan of that confederacy 
which was already formed. The latter of theſe 
meaſures would have been embraced by all the 
deputies ; by the proteſtants, from the confor- 
mity between the princip.es of a commonwealth, 
and thoſe of their religion; and by the catholics, 
from their perſuaſion that ſuch a government 
would neither be ſo highly affronting to the king, 
nor ſo effectually preclude the hopes of a future 
reconcilement. But the preſent feeble ſtate of the 
United Provinces obliged them to ſacrifice their 
inclination to their preſervation and ſecurity. From 
the repreſentation which the prince of Orange 
made of the diforders that prevailed, together with 
the view which he exhibited of their ſtrength and 
reſources, they were convinced, that however ftre- 
nuouſly they might exert themſelves, they would 
be able to wage only a tedious defenſive war ; by 
which their ſtrength would be gradually waſted, 
till they were at laſt compelled to accept of ſuch 
terms of peace as the king ſhould be pleaſed to 
preicribe. To have recourte therefore to the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome foreign prince, ſeemed not only 
expedient, but necellary; and to engage the 
prince of whom they ſhould make choice to c- 
pouie their caule with greater zeal and fincerity 
than they had hitherto experienced in their allies, 
they refolved to confer upon him the ſovereignty 
of the provinces, with all the prerogatives which 
had been enjoyed by the princes of the houte of 
Burgundy. 


Motver © NoTHING now remained but to fix upon the 
duke of An- perion to Whom the offer of this high dignity 
* ſhculd be made. The prince of Orange, having 
beforehand ſounded the inclinations of the em- 

peror and other German princes, had found them 

utterly averſe from taking any concern in the 
; affairs 
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affairs of the Netherlands. The queen of England, Bo O « 
and the duke of Anjou, brother to the king of WII. 


France, were the only princes at that time in Eu- 
rope, between whom the States thought there was 
ground to heſitate , and they were determined to 
concur in giving the preference to Anjou, by the 
prince of Orange; who, beſides repreſenting to 
them the neceſſity of electing a ſovereign who 
would reſide in the country, informed them that 
their making choice of the duke, would be highly 
acceptable to the queen. ** For ſhe had writ to 
him on the ſubject, and given him aſſurances of 
granting the States her aſſiſtance, in caſe the ſo- 
vereignty were conferred on one with whom ſhe 


had ſo much reaſon to expect to live on amicable 
terms 4.” 


From this it ſhould ſeem, that William had 


offered to employ his influence in favour of Eli- 
zabeth; and it may be preſumed, that unleſs he 
had found her averſe to his propoſal, neither he nor 
the other proteſtant leaders would have been in- 
clined to give the. preference to Anjou. Very 
different motives indeed were aſſigned for the 
priace's conduct, by his enemies. His principality 
of Orange, they obſerved, lay in the centre of 
France. He had lately married Charlotte de Bour- 
bon, of the blood royal of that kingdom ©. For 
many years he had maintained an intimate cor- 
reſpondence with the leaders of the Hugonots ; 
and he flattered himſelf with the hopes of enjoying 
the entire direction of the duke of Anjou, a weak 
prince, who would probably be more attentive to 
his pleaſures, than to the affairs of government. 
Theſe intereſted conſiderations, it is likely, were 
not entirely without their influence; but the other 
circumſtance above mentioned ſeems to afford a 
itill more ſatisfactory account, ſince there was in 
reality no room for heitation between Elizabeth 
and Anjou; and Elizabeth, as will appear in the 
ſequel, would certainly have rejected the ſove- 

reignty, 

4 Meteren, lib. x. © Daughter of the duke de Montpeaſier. 
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Book reignty, in caſe an offer of it had heen made to 


her. This political princeſs expected to derive 


1580. advantage from that animoſity which the election 


of Anjou was likely to produce between the courts 
of France and Spain. And the prince of Orange 
knew, that as it would be eaſter to reconcile the 
catholics in the United Provinces to the election of 
a prince of the ſame religion with themielves, than 
to that of a proteſtant; ſo, without making ſuch a 
choice, there was little probability that he ſhould 
ever prevail on the Walloons to accede to the con- 
federacy. Whatever were William's motives, a 
great majority of the deputies entered readily into 
his opinion, and they would have proceeded in- 
ſtantly to the election, if it had not been deemed 
a matter of too much conſequence to be decided 
without conſulting their conſtituents. 


Ix the mean time the operations of the war were 
not wholly diſcontinued, although neither of the 
two contending parties was in a condition at this 
period to make any great or vigorous exertion, 
By means of a ſtratagem conducted by count Eg- 
mont, Farneſe acquired poſlethon of Courtray in 
Flanders, as he did by the like means of ſome 
other places. On the other hand, count Egmont 
and his brother were taken priſoners by La Nous 
in the town of Ninove : and not long afterwards 
La Noue himſelf loſt his liberty. This gallant 
officer having been attacked unexpectedly by the 
marquis de Roubais, commander in chief of the 
Wallcen forces, was overpowered by numbers, 
and cbliged, through the difadvantage of his 
ground, to furrender himſelf a priſoner of war. 
The States were ſenſibly affected by the loſs of a 
perſon of fuch uncommon abilities, and they offer- 
ed to give in exchange for him count Egmont aad 
the baron de Selles, who had been taken priſoner 
at Bouchain. But the prince of Parma refuſed to 
conſent to this exchange, and ſaid, that he would 
never agree to give one lion for two ſheep. La 
Noue was conducted to the calt'c of Limburg, 

where 
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where he remained long; and, during his con- Book 


finement, employed himſelf in writing thoſe mili- 
tary and political diſcourſes which were afterwards 
publiſhed, and much admired by his cotempo- 
raries. Count Egmont's relations, and thoſe of 
de Selles, ſolicited Philip with great importunity 
to conſent to the exchange propoſed. But this 
prince, who never hearkened to the voice of gra- 
titude or compaſſion where his intereſt interfered, 
declined complying with their requeſt; and, ra- 
ther than yield to the enemy ſo great an advantage 
as the recovery of La Noue, he choſe to leave his 
friends to languiſh in priſon for ſeveral years. 


Tusk two noblemen bore this indignity with 
extreme impatience. De Selles, conſcious of hav- 
ing exerted himſelf with the moſt fervent zeal in 
detaching the Walloons from the frevolted pro- 
vinces, 2 a ſacrifice to the indignation and cha- 
grin which the king's ingratitude and his own un- 

ortunate ſituation were calculated to inſpire. The 
fame cauſes produced a different, but no leſs me- 
lancholy effect, on count Egmont, whom they 
deprived of the uſe of his underſtanding. Through 
the tender aſſiduous care of his ſiſter, whom the 
States permitted to attend him, he recovered from 
this diſtreſs. But Philip ſtill declined conſenting 
to the exchange, till the year 1584, when La 
Noue.engaged in the ſtricteſt manner never to 
bear arms againſt him in the Netherlands; and 
the king of Navarre, the duke of Lorrain, and 
others, became ſureties for his fulfilling this en- 
gagement. It is difficult to determine whether 
Philip's conduct afforded on this occaſion a more 
ſtriking proof of puſillanimity or ingratitude, while 
no ſtronger teſtimony could have been given of the 
extraordinary merit of La Noue, and the dreac 
which his enemies entertained of his abilities. 

Vor. II. I Agor A 
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Ago r the time when La Noue was taken pri- 
ſoner, the confederacy ſuſtained another loſs by 
the detection of count Renneberg. This young 


D. ſecion of nobleman having been appointed governor of 


count Ren- 
acberg. 


Friet!and by the States, had ſubdued the cities of 
Deventer and Groningen, beſides ſeveral other 
places of conſiderable conſequence; and his zeal 
and {ervices were the more highly valued, as all 
luis relations adhered to the Spaniſh intereſt, and he 
himtelſ was of the catholic perſuaſion. But theſe 
circumſtances which gave him ſo much merit in 
the eyes of his countrymen, were the means by 
whici lie was enticed to abandon the cauſe which 
he had hitherto ſo illuſtrioufly ſupported. The 
prince of Parma readily perceived the advantage 
wv hich they allorded for gaining him over from the 
confederates; and, with this view, he employed 
the count's ſiſter and her huſband, the baron de 
Monceaux, to offer him the following terms of 
accommodation : That he ſhould be confirmed in 
the government of Friefland, and have that of 
Overy fel annexed to it; that twenty thouſand 
crowns ſhould be immediately paid him, beſides 
an anal penſion of twenty thoutand florins ; that 
a tuwn, of which he was feudal ſuperior, ſhould 
be erected into a marquiſate; and that he ſhauld 
have two regiments of troops to be diſtributed 
throughou his governments, in whatever ſtations 
he ſhould think fit. Beſides theſe enticements, 
another object was held forth to him, more tempt- 
ing perhaps than any of the reſt ; he was flattered 
with the hopes of obtaining in marriage the count- 
els of Megen, of whom he was greatly enamour- 
ed, and who poſſeſſed one of the richeſt fortunes 
in the Netherlands. His religious principles con- 
ſpired with theſe allurements, and made him lend 
an open ear to his ſiſter's repeated J eee 
of the danger to which the catholic faith was ex- 
poſed, and of the deſigns formed by the prince 
of Orange for its deſtruction. He heſitated how- 

ever 
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ever for ſome time, and trembled at the thoughts Bo o 


of the infamy in which he was about to be involv- 
ed ; but at laſt he conſented to accept of the terms 
ropoſed, reſolving to conceal his having done ſo, 
till he ſhould take proper meaſures for deliverin 
the towns and forts into the hands of the Spaniards, 


His defign could not however entirely eſcape 
the penetrating eye of the prince of Orange. Va- 
rious circumſtances concurred to alarm William's 
apprehenſions, which made him reſolve, without 
delay, to prevent, if poſſible, the fatal effects of 
his intended treacherv. He inſtantly went into 
Frieſland, under the pretence of quelling ſome 
diſturbances in that country, and ordered ſome 
officers to draw their troops together, and lead 
them againſt Lewarden, Harlingen, and Staveren. 
Theſe orders were executed with ſecrecy and diſ- 
patch, and all the three places were wreſted out of 
the hands of thoſe to whom count Renneberg 
had committed them. 


Tur count, who reſided at this time in Gronin- 
gen, was thunderitruck when he received in- 
telligence of this diſaſter, which at once ſhewed 
him that his perfidy was detected, and put it in a 
great meaſure out of his power to fulfil his en- 
gagements to the prince of Parma. Still, how- 
ever, he was either not prepared, or he had not 
courage, to throw off the maſk. He complained 


-loudly of the affront that had been offered him, and 


of the ingratitude with which his ſervices had been 
repaid. Among the officers who witneſſed his con- 
fuſion on this occaſion, there were two to whom, 
25 he knew their fidelity to the States to be invio- 
lable, he had not communicated his deſigns. Theſe 
men, thinking it ſti]! practicable to preſerve him 
in his duty, exhorted him to go immediately to the 
prince of Orange, in order to clear himſelf from 
the ſuſpicions which were entertained againſt him. 
* This is the only expedient in your poy er, ſaid 
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Boox one of them, if you are conſcious of innocence ; 

nor can I doubt that you are, when I conkder, 

1580, that by perſiſting to act the part which your duty 

and honour require, you mult promote your in- 

tereſt more effectually, than by violating theſe ſa- 

cred obligations, and involving your name in per- 

petual infamy.” Renneberg liſtened attentively 

to this diſcourſe, changed colour frequently, and 

at laſt burſt into tears. He repeated his com- 

plaints of the treatment which he had met with, 

but he would not explain his intentions, nor com- 

ly with his friend's advice. The two officers then 

left him ; and, after acquainting the chief ma- 

giſtrate of what had paſſed, they withdrew pri- 
vately from the city. 


By a popular and infinuating behaviour, ac- 
companied with ſtrong aſſeverations of the falſe- 
hood of the reports which had been propagated, 
Renneberg laid afleep.the ſuſpicions both of the 
magiſtrates and the people, till the plot which he 
had formed was ripe for execution, Having 
brought in ſecretly a body of troops, which he 
concealed in the palace, and put arms into the 
hands of his domeſtics; with theſe, and the ca- 
tholic inhabitants devoted to the Spaniſh intereſt, 
he overpowered the garriion; and having thus 
made himſelf maſter of the town, he proclaimed 
himſelf governor, in the name of Philip, and then 
mounted the fortifications with the troops which 
he had introduced. 


R:ancherg's Bur he did not long enjoy any of the advan- 
tages which he expected to derive from his revolt, 
| and ſome of them he never attained. The mo- 
ney promifed him was never paid, and the count- 
eſs of Megen was given in marriage to another. 
His health being impaired by the fatigues which 
he had undergone in his military enterpriſes, the 
remembrance of his treachery filled his mind with 
anguiſh and remorſe, which preyed upon his fick- 
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of his many amiable accompliſhments 2. 


Renneberg, ſerved only to confirm them in their 
reſolution of conferring the ſovereignty on ſome 
foreign prince; and the reaſons above mentioned, 


joined to the influence of the prince of Orange, 


determined the States of the ſeveral provinces and 
towns to give the preference to the duke of Anjou. 
The election was made accordingly in due — 
by the General States, and a ſolemn embaſly ſent 
to give intimation of it to the duke, who readily 
accepted the offer, and conſented to all the con- 
ditions annexed to it. They were contained in a 
treaty ſigned by him and the ambaſſadors of the 


States at Pleſſi-les- Tours, on the 29th of Septem- 


ber; and the principal articles were thoſe which 
follow: That the States of the United Pro- The condi- 
vinces having elected Francis de Valois, duke of * 


Alengon and Anjou, for their ſovereign, did there- 
by confer upon him all the titles and prerogatives 
which their former princes had enjoyed. That in 
caſe the duke ſhould die without iſſue, the States 
might ele& another ſovereign, and that the Ne- 
therlands ſhould in no event be annexed to the 
crown of France. That in caſe the duke ſhould die 


leaving ſeveral ſons behind him, the States ſhould 


have powerto determine which of them ſhould ſuc- 
ceed him in the ſovereignty, and that if the prince 
whom they ſhould make choice of were under 
age, they might aſſume the government into their 
own hands till he ſhould arrive at the age of twen- 
ty. That the duke ſhould maintain inviolate, all 
the rights and privileges of the people; that he 
ſhould ſummon the general aſſembly of the States 
to meet at leaſt once a year; and that, if he 3 

al 

s Grotius and Meteren, 


ly frame, and carried him off in the prime of his Boo 
age, lamented even by thoſe whom he had be- 2 
tray ed, who felt for his misfortunes, on account 1580. 


THe loſſes which the canfederacy ſuffered from legion of 
La Noue's impriſonment, and the infidelity of A»jou 
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fail to iſſue letters of convocation, they ſhould 
themſelves have power, agrecably to ancient form 
and cuſtom, to meet together as often as they 
ſhould judge expedient. That the duke ſhould 
x his reſidence in the Low Countries; but if his 
affairs ſhould, on any cccation, call him thence, 


he ſhould nominate for governor ſome nobleman 


a native of the Netherlands, with the conſent and 
approbation of the States, That all his counſel- 
lors ſhould be natives of the provinces, except 
two or three of the French nation, who might be 
admitted into the council, provided the States 
ſhould give their confent. That he ſhould make 
no innovation in religion, but aiford his protection 
equally to the proteſtants and catholics. "That 
Holland and Zealand ſhould, both in reſpect of 
government and religion, remain in their preſent 
tate, being obliged, however, to contribute their 
proportion of the ſupplies requiſite for the ſupport 
of the confederacy. . That the duke ſhould ſpare 
no pains to engage his brother the king of France 


to aſſiſt hint in carry ing on the war; that he 


- ſhould accede to all the treaties that ſubſiſt be- 


tween the States and forcign powers, and ſhould 
not himſelf form any new alliance without their 
conſent. That all foreign ſoldiers ſhould be diſ- 
miſled on the firſt requiſition of the States: And 
laſtly, That if the duke ſhould fail in performing 
any of the foregoing conditions, his right to the 
ſovereignty ſhould ceaſe, and the provinces be no 
longer bound to yield obedience tv his authority.” 


As this treaty was negociated in France, Philip 
complained to Henry of his breach of triendſhip 
in permitting it; and Henry affected to be much 
offended with his brother's conduct, but in reality 
he did not feel that diſpleaſure which he pretend- 
ed. On the contrary he ſecretly rejoiced in the 
proſpect of being delivered from a brother, whoſe 
tevity and caprice had given tum much inquietude ; 

an 
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and it is faid, that he aſſured the States privately, Boo x 


that he would fend them either troops or money, 
as ſoon as the troubles of his kingdom were com- 


poſed, 


BuT whatever reaſun Philip had to be offended Phiip's pre- 


with the French monarch, he was much more 


highly incenſed againſt ihe prince of Orange, Oluse. 


whom he conſidered as the contriver, as well as 
the chief promoter of the revolution that had 
taken place. Having ofiner than once attempted, 
by negociation and artiace, to free himſelf from 
an enemy, who had furniſhed employment to his 
ableſt generals and beſt diſciplined forces for to 
many years, he had recourſe, on this occaſion, to 
the 1gnoble expedient of exciting ſome wretch or 
deſperado to make an attempt upon his lite. For 
this purpoſe he publiſhed an edict of proſeription 
againſt him, in which he accuſed him of havin 

excited and fomented that ſpirit of diſcord, which 
had proved the ſource of ſo much mitery to the 
Netherlands; interdicted all the ſubjects of the 
crown of Spain from holding communication with 
him, and from ſupplying him with bread, or 
drink, or fire; and offered to any perſon, who 
ſhould deliver him dead or alive, or take away his 
life, the ſum of twenty-five thouſand crowns, be- 
ſides making him and his aſſociates noble, if they 
were not already noble, and granting them a til 
pardon of all crimes, however enormous, of which 


they had been guilty. 


Tris practice of commanding aſſaſſination, al- 
molt unheard-of fince the days of the Roman 
triumvirate, was ſuitable to the dark, revengetu!, 
and ungenerous nature of Philip. The prince of 


Orange could have retalaied the injury; but he 


ſcoracd io ignoble a revenge, and choſe rather to 
reſt his defence on an appeal to the world for las 
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His Vindication or Apology, addreſſed to the 
aſſembly of the States, and of which he ſent copies 
to the ſeveral courts in Europe, is one of the moſt 


His Apology. precious monuments of hiſtory. It contains an 


Adopted by 


intereſting relation of many particulars, which 
throw light, not only on William's own character 
and that of Philip, but likewiſe on the characters 
of ſeveral of the other principal actors in the Ne- 
therlands. The author has, in ſome parts of it, 
indulged himielf in the language of keen reſent- 
ment, and ventured to aſſert boldly ſeveral facts, 
of which the cotemporary hiſtorians have ſpoken 
with reſerve. Some allowance perhaps muſt be 
made for that juſt indignation with which he was 
inflamed; but when it is confidered, that no per- 
ſon had better acceſs to information; that no 
prince poſſeſſed a higher character for ſincerity and 
truth, having never, in a ſingle inftance, been 
convicted by his numerous enemies of inſincerity 
and falſehood ; that the relation of the facts which 
he aſſerts was publiſhed at the time when they are 
ſaid to have happened, and when it was eaſy for 
the perſons accuſed, it accuſed unjuſtly, to have 
confuted him; that their intereſt and honour call- 
ed loudly for a confutation; and yet, that no ſuch 
confutation, nor any vindication of their cha- 
rafters, which had been arraigned as odious at 
the bar of the univerſe, was ever attempted. 
When all theſe circumſtances are duly conſidered, 
there dces not appear any ſufficient reaſon for call- 
ing in queſtion the facts contained in this Apelo- 
gy, although ſome of them are of ſuch a nature 
as to require the ſtrongeſt evidence to juſtify the 
reader for yielding his aſſent *. 


Tur conduct of the confederated States on this 


*- cccaſion was ſuch as William had reaſon to expect. 


After employing ſeveral days in examining his 


Apoll gy, 


An alſtra& of this Apology is ſubioined to the concluſion oi 


this work. 
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Apology, they voted him an affectionate addreſs, Boo x 

in which they atteſted the falſehood of thoſe impu- XV 

tations on which Philip had founded his proſcrip- 50. 

tion. They declared, that as the prince had been 

regularly elected into the ſeveral offices which he 

held, ſo he had never accepted of any office but in 
conſequence of their moſt earneſt entreaties. They 

_ prayed him ſtill to exerciſe the authority with which 

they had inveſted him, expreſſed their gratitude 

for his many eminent ſervices to the common- 

wealth, and promiſed to yield a ready and cheerful 

obedience to his commands. They concluded 

with expreſſing their anxiety for his life, and made 

him an offer of maintaining a company of horſe- Dec. r7. 

guards, of which they intreated him to accept, 

being perſuaded that on his preſervation their own 

ſecurity depended. | 


Ix a few days afterwards they gave him another 1581. 
proof of that zeal and fincerity with which they Solemn re- 
had eſpouſed his cauſe. Their election of the 5 ervge 
duke of Anjou was a virtual renunciation of their giaace to 
allegiance to their former fovereign ; yet all public — 
acts ran as before in the name of Philip and that of 

the States; the oath adminiſtered to perſons enter- 

ing upon public offices had not been altered, and 

the people in fome of thoſe cities in the confede- 

racy, which had conſented to Anjou's election, 

were extremely averſe to alter it; from that attach- 

ment which men often diſcover to exterior forms, 

- even after the inſtitutions on which they were ori- 
ginally founded have been aboliſhed ; but the 
States, ſenſible at laſt of the incongruity between 

theſe forms and the ſteps which they had lately 
taken, and apprehenſive of danger from leaving it 

in any reſpect ambiguous to whom the people 

owed their allegiance, agreed now to remove all 
ground of ambiguity by a ſolemn abjuration of 
Philip as their ſovereign. 


AN 
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Ax act of abjuration was accordingly paſſed, 
with great unanimity, in an aſſembly held on pur- 

ſe at the Hague, conſiſting of deputies from 
— Guelderland, Zutphen, Flanders, Hol- 
land, Zealand, Utrecht, Overyſſel, and Frieſland. 
In this act, after enumerating the principal griev- 
ances which had prompted them to form their 
preſent reſolution, they declared it to be a right 
inherent in every free people, to withdraw their 
allegiance from a prince who obſtinately refutes 
to fultil the duty which he owes them; and much 
more from one who violates the fundamental laws, 
and acts the part of a tyrant and oppreſſor. They 
pronounced Philip to have forfeited for ever all 
authority in the Netherlands. They forbade all 
judges and others to uſe his name, arms, or ſeal; 
and they required the magiſtrates of towns, and all 
other perſons in public offices, to bind themſelves 
by an oath to oppoſe him and his adherents to the 
utmoſt of their power. 


THEese reſolutions were carried into immediate 
execution. All Philip's ſeals were broken, all 
commiſſions and letters patent in his name were 
cancelled, and the new oath was adminiſtered to 
every perſon who poſſeſſed any civil or military 
employment. It was not without difhculty that 
the magiſtrates in ſome towns were periuaded to 
take this oath. Some remaining ſcruples of con- 
ſcience, ariſing from a regard to their former oaths, 
gave uneaſineſs to ſeveral ; and others doubted of 
the expediency of ſo ſtrong a meaſure at the pre- 
ſent criſis, on account of the ſhips and merchandite 
belongiag to the people of the Netherlands, which 
were in the ports of Spain. But no paias were 
ſpared to remove theſe objections, and at laſt 
almoſt the whole inhabitants of the above menti- 
oned provinces entered into the views of the 

States, 
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States, and took the oath that was preſcribed Ss ©. 


them i. 


— 


As our this time Matthias left the Netherlands, 
after having reſided there between three and four 
years, without having acquired either reputation to 
himſelf, or any advantage to the people whom he 
had been called to govern. He had employed all 
his influence to pertuade the States to make choice 
of him for their ſovereign , but the motives above 
explained having determined them to give the 
preference to the duke of Anjou, it ſhould ſeem 
that the prince of Orange had been able to ſatisfy 
Matthias as to the necethty of that meaſure, ſince 
he remained in the country for a conſiderable time 
afterwards, and accepted of an annual penſion of 
fifty thouſand guilders from the States *. 


Du Rix the courſe of theſe civil and political 
tranſactions, the troops were not whoily unem- 


ployed. In Frieſland, the king's forces were com- 


manded by Schinch and Verdugo, between whom 
and colonel! Norris and count Hohenloe ſeveral 
ſharp rencounters paſſed, with various ſucceſs ; 
but the only important event which happened at 
this time in the northern provinces, was the acqui- 
ſition of Breda, into which the Spaniards were 
treacherouſly admitted in the night by ſome of the 


garriſon, whom the agents of the prince of Parma 
had found means to corrupt“. 


Tur 

i Upon a repreſentation of the prince of Orange, the States 
formed at this time ſeveral uſeful regulations relative to the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, to the finances, and the troops. That 
council of ſtate likewife was eſtabliſhed, of the neceſſity of which 
William had laboured to convince them, which was inftituted 
partly to remedy the inconveniencies ariſiug from the flowneſs, 
with which the deliberations ot the State were unavoidably con- 
ducted, and partly to ſerve as a check upon the future fovereign. 
Grotius An. |. iii. Meteren, &c. 

* Matthias had afterwards a hetter fortune. His brother re- 
ſigned to him the kingdom of Hungary in 1608, and that of 
Bohemia in 1611, and the year following he obtained the Im- 
petial crown. Strada, hb, vii. Meteren, p. 317, 

| Meieren, p. 313. 
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Tux prince himſelf was, in the mean time, in- 
tent on the reduction of Cambray. But not hav- 
ing a ſufficient number of troops to carry on the 
ſiege with vigour, he was obliged to convert it into 
a blockade. D'Inchi, the governor, had recourſe 
for relief to the duke of Anjou, and was warmly 
ſeconded in his application by the States and the 
prince of Orange. Anjou perceiving how deeply 
his honour was concerned to gratify this firſt deſire 
of his new ſubjects, publiſhed at the court of 
France his intention of attempting to raiſe the 
ſiege. This was no ſooner known, than a great 
number of the nobility flocked from all parts of 
the kingdom, to his ſtandard. With their aſſiſt- 
ance, he collected in a few days an army of near 
twelve thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, and 
marched directly towards Cambray. The prince 
of Parma, too prudent to contend with an army, 
which, beſides being greatly ſuperior to his own. 
in number, was conducted by a brave and warlike 
nobility, quitted his intrenchments and retired. In 
this manner was Cambray delivered, after it had 
been blockaded for ſeveral months, during which 
the inhabitants had been reduced to great diſtreſs. 
Anjou having brought along with him an ample 
ſupply of proviſions, it was immediately introduc- 
ed ; and ſoon after, he made a magnificent entry 
into the city, amidſt the applauſes of the people, 
who ſaluted him, the Protector of their Liberty. 
He then laid ſiege to Chatteau-Cambreſis, and 
quickly compelled the garriſon to furrender . 


THis ſucceſs which attended Anjou's firſt en- 
terpriſe afforded inexpreſſible pleaſure to the con- 
federated provinces, and fcrved to heighten their 
expectations of his future government. He was 
earneſtly intreated by the States to improve the 
preſent opportunity, and to advance with his army 


towards Flanders. But it was not in his power, 
he. 


® Meteren, p. 315. Bentivoglio, pait ii. bb. ii. 
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his troops but a few were volunteers, who had en- 
gaged in his ſervice only for a ſhort time, and for 
the ſingle purpoſe of the relief of Cambray. He 
could not prevail upon them to remain with him 
much longer ; and he had not yet provided money 
for their pay. But he hoped to return ſoon with 
a powerful army ; and he would in the mean time 
employ his utmoſt influence to intereſt his brother 
and the queen of England in their caule. 


THERE were not wanting powerful motives to 
induce the French king to grant Anjou that aſſiſt- 
ance for which he now applied; fince, beſides 
being delivered from the fickle, reſtleſs ſpirit of a 
brother, who had greatly increaſed the troubles of 
his reign, he would have thereby avenged himſelf 
on Philip, who had ſecretly undertaken the pro- 
tection of the catholic league, which, as will be 
afterwards related, had been lately formed by the 
duke of Guiſe, on pretence of providing for the 
ſecurity of the catholic religion, but in reality to 
controul the ſovereign's authority. But Henry 
was not in a condition at this time to make an 
open breach with Philip. By his indolence and 
voluptuouſneſs, added to the numberleſs calami- 
ties in which his kingdom was involved, his fi- 
nances were exceedingly reduced; and the kin 
of Navarre on the one hand, and the duke of Guiſe 
on the other, furniſhed more than ſufficient em- 
ployment to all tne policy and power which he 
poſſeſſed. Promites therefore of future aid were 


all that Anjou could obtain from him, and this 


diſappointment determined the duke to ſet out im- 


mediately for England, where it ſhould ſeem he 


had better ground to hope for aſſiſtance than in 
his native country. | 


ELIZABETH 
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ELIZABETH had for ſome time paſt appeared 
to lend a favourable ear to a propoſal of marriage 
which he had made to her; and his expectations 
were at preſent raiſed to the greateit height. On 
his arrival in England, ſhe gave him the moſt gra- 
cious reception. Soon afterwards, ſhe ordered 
her miniſters to prepare the ma.riag? contract; 
and, in the preſence of many wiineſfltes, after a 
long diſcourſe with him apart, ſhe took a ring 
from her own finger, and put it upon his, which 
both the ſpectators and the duke inter preted as 
a declaration of her conſent. It is impoſſible to 
believe with fome hiſtorians, that Elizabeth 
meant only to amuſe Anjou, and thereby to ad- 
vance ſome political delign. It is inconceivable 
how any deſign whatever could be promoted 
by car: ing her dillimulation to ſo great a 
length. This wiſe princeis, notwithitanding 
the many extraordinary accompliſhmants which 
adorned her character, vas not exempt from 
the weakneſſes that are peculiarly incident to 
her ſex. Flattered by the court which Anjou 
had long ailduouily paid her, ſhe appears to 
have entertained the moſt partial ſentiments 
of affection towards him, and ſeriouſſy to have 
intended to liſten to his propoſal. But at laſt 
her prudence, her ambition, and that love of 
independence which ſhe had cheriſhed through 
her whole life, prevailed over the temporary 
paſſion into which ſhe had been betrayed. She 
made an apology to Anjou, for her change of 
reſolution, and gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of atfiftance and ſupport in his new 
domimons. The marriage was no more men- 
tioned, and the dnke, "after a ſtay of three 
months in England, ſet fail for the Low 
Countries; eſcorted by a fleet, on board which 

there 
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there was a great number of nobility and gen- 
try, whom the queen had defired to attend 


him, as a proof to his new ſubjects, that al- 


though the intended marriage had not taken 
place, yet ſhe was deeply intereſted in his pro- 
iperity. 
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FTER a paſſage of three days, the duke of Boo 
Anjou landed on the 10th of February, at OO, 

Fluſhing. From Fluſhing he went to Middle- 1582. 
burgh, and was conducted from thence by a fleet 4:jou's ar- 
of fifty ſhips of war to Antwerp. The banks of „&. og 
the Scheld, the entrance into town, and the 
ſtreets which led to the palace, were lined by the 
citizens, to the number of twenty thouſand in 
arms; and no expence was ſaved, which a wealthy 
commercial city could afford, to expreſs their 
attachment and reſpect. After 1 taken the 
uſual oath to maintain their rights and privileges, 
he received from the States the oath of allegiance ; 
and then entered upon the ſovereignty, white all 
around him wore a face of happineſs and joy. 


Ix Antwerp, the public exerciſe of the catholic 
religion had for ſome time paſt been prohibited. 
But now, in order to gratify the new ſovereign. 
it was permitted in one of the churches, and al! 

Vor. II. K catholics 
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catholics were allowed to worſhip there, accord- 
ing to the rites of their religion, upon condition 
that they ſhould abjure the king of Spain, and 
ſwear allegiance to the duke. Only a few accept- 
ed of this indulgence, while the greater part choſe 
rather to forego the privilege held forth to them, 
than ſo ſolemnly to renounce their former ſove- 
reign. On this occaſion the States, as well as the 
duke, were not a little alarmed; and thought it 
neceſlary without delay to provide againit the 
danger that might ariſe from perſons who gave 
ſo clear a diſcovery of their diſſaffection to the 
preſent eſtabliſhment. They firſt publiſhed one 
edict, impoſing a fine of 200 guilders on thoſe 
who ſhould decline taking the oaths; and ſoon 
afterwards another, by which the recuſants were 
baniſhed from the Netherlands a. 


Is the midſt of theſe tranſactions, that joy 
which Anou's arrival had diffuſed throughout 
the provinces was interrupted, by an attempt 
which was made, not many days after his inau- 
guration, upon the life of the prince of Orange. 
The deſign was firſt conceived in Spain, by a 
man of the name of Iſonca; and it was ſuggeſted 
by him to Gaſpar Anaſtro, a Spaniſh banker in 
Antwerp, of ruined circumſtances, as an expedient 
for retrieving his affairs. To induce Anaſtro to 
undertake the execution of the bloody purpoſe, 
Iſonca ſent him a fign-manual of the king, in 
which Philip engaged to pay him eighty thou- 
ſand ducats as ſoon as the aſſaſſination ſhould be 
perpetrated. Anaſtro had not courage himſelf to 
execute ſo bold and deſperate an enterprite, and 
therefore he communicated Iſonca's propoſal to 
John Jauregui, a menial ſervant in his family, 
a young Biſcayan, of a thoughtful, melancholy 

diſpoſition. 
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diſpoſition, whom he knew to be both truſty and Boo « 
audacious. With this young man Anaſtro found XVIII. 


there was little need for perſuaſion. **I am ready, 
ſaid he, to perform inſtantly what the king ſo 
earneſtly deſires, I deſpiſe equally the proffered 
reward, and the danger to which I ſhall be expoſ- 
ed; for I know that I ſhall die. I only aſk that 
you will aſſiſt me with your prayers to God, and 
employ your intereſt with the king, to provide for 
my father in his old age.” Jauregui was the 
better qualified to ſucceed in his deſign, as he 
ſpoke the German language fluently, and was in 
no danger of being known to be a Spaniard. 
He was confirmed in his purpoſe by a prieſt of 
the name of Timmerman; from whom he re- 
ceived abſolution of his fins, and the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances, that by putting to death ſo great a he- 
retic as the prince of Orange, he would infallibly 
ſecure the favour of God and everlaſting happi- 
nels. 


UNDER a full conviction of the truth of what 
the prieſt had declared, this deluded wretch ſet 


out for the caſtle, and having taken his ſtation 


near the door of the apartment in which the prince 
had dined, he watched the opportunity of his com- 
ing out; when ſtepping up to him, he diſcharged 
4 piſtol at his head, loaded with a ſingle ball. 
The ball entered a little beneath his right ear, 
and paſſing under his palate and upper teeth, came 
out on the other fide. William was deprived for 
2 moment of his ſenſes; which he no ſooner re- 
covered, than he deſired his attendants to ſave 
the life of the aſſaſſin. But the guards, tranſported 
with ſudden rage, had diſpatched him. The ap- 
ance of the prince's wound, from the effuſion 

of blood, was extremely formidable, and as he 
was deprived of his ſpeech by the fame cauſe, the 
ſpectators believed him to be at the point of death. 
he news of this diſaſter ſpread quickly over the 
town, and excited in all ranks of men, inexpreſſible 
K 2 anguiſh 


1582. 
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Book anguiſh and deſpair. The citizens poured in 
XY , crowds from every quarter to learn the — | 

1582. Of that calamity which had befallen them; and, 

as if each individual had loft his own proper pa- 
rent, as well as the common parent of the ſtate, 
there was nothing to be heard but the voice of 
ſorrow and lamentation. ; 


Is the midſt of this diſtreſs, a rumour was pro- 
pagated, that the French were the authors of the 
murder, and that it had been perpetrated in order 
to deliver the duke of Anjou from the reſtraints 
which had been impoſed on his authority. This 
report gained eaſy credit from the people. Their 
grief was now converted into fury, and they flew 
to the palace with an intention to execute a ſpeedy 


vengeance, 


In the mean time it was known at the caſtle, 
that the aſſaſſin was a Spaniard, from papers found 
in his pocket, by Maurice, the prince's ſon >. Of 
this diſcovery, notice was immediately carried to 
the prince, who had now recovered his ſpeech ; 
and he was informed, at the ſame time, of the 
danger to which Anjou and his countrymen were 
expoſed. This intelligence affected William in 
the moſt ſenſible manner; and notwithſtanding 
his preſent critical fituation, he wrote, with his 
own hand, a billet in exculpation of the French. 
By this, joined with the pains which were taken 
by St. Aldegonde, the people were undeceived and 
pacified. The aſſaſſin's body having being expoſed 
to public view, it was ſoon diſcovered that he had 
been a domeſtic of Anaſtro. Anaſtro himſelf had 
fled, but his ſecretary, whom he had left behind, 
to wait the ifſue of Jauregui's attempt, and Tim- 
merman, the prieft, were ſeized, and having 

confeſſed 


b Maurice was at this time only fifteen years of age, but was 
even then remarkable for his attention and ſagacity. 
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ſuffer death. At the deſire of the prince of Orange, 
who never neglected an opportunity of inculcat- 
ing humanity upon his countrymen, no tortures 
were inflicted on them. They were firſt ſtran- 
gied and then quartered, and their heads and 
limbs fixed over the gates of the city ©, 


WiLLiaMm's recovery was dubious for ſome 
time, on account of the difficulty which the phyfi- 
cians found in ſtopping the effuſion of blood but 
after all their applications had failed, they made 
a number of perſons ſucceed one another in preſi- 
ing the mouth of the wound with their thumbs, 
without intermiſſion, for the ſpace of ſeveral days 
and nights; and this expedient proved at length 
ſucceſsful . 


Ax As TRO having gone from Antwerp to 
Tournay, where the prince of Parma then reſided, 
affirmed confidently that William had died of his 
wound, Farneſe too raſhly believed him, and 
wrote letters to the citizens of Antwerp, and other 
places, exhorting them to return now to their duty, 
ſince that perſon was removed by whom they had 
been led aſtray. Theſe letters would not have 
been calculated, in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
people, to promote the prince of Parma's deſign, 
even if the information on which he proceeded 
had been true : but as they did not arrive till after 
the people were delivered from their apprehenſions 
with regard to William's life, they ſerved only to 
excite their ridicule and indignation :. 

Mr anwHile 


© They remained there till the city fell iato the hands of the 
prince of Parma, when they were taken down by the popiſh 
eccleſiaſtics, and buried with every mark of vencration which 
their ſuperſtition could deviſe. 

4 While his life was in danger, a public ſupplication was 
offered up to heaven for his recovery; and wien it was accoiun- 
pliſhed, a folemn thankſgiving was celebrated. 3 

* Ben:ivoglio, p. 263. Meteren, p. 326. Thuanus, lib. Ixxv. 
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MEAaxWHiLE che operations of the war were 
not diſcontinued by either of the contending 
parties. The States acquired poſſeſſion of the 
town of Alloſt, and the prince of Parma made 
himſelf maſter of Steenwick and Lierres, He was 
ſoon after enabled to act with greater vigour than 
the weakneſs of his army had hitherto permitted 
him to exert. Having contented with great re- 
luctance to the diſmiſſion of the Italian and Spa- 
niſh troops, he had employed all his addrets to 
convince the Walloons that it was in vain for them 
to expect, with their own forces alone, to bring 
the war to a concluſion. He found it extremely 
difficult to overcome their diffidence, and was 
obliged to obſerve the utmoſt caution, in order to 
avoid awakening thoſe ſuſpicions which they had 
long indulged againſt the Spaniards. At length how- 
ever he accompliſhed his deſign through the mar- 
quis de Roubais, who, as was mentioned above, 
had acted a principal part in promoting the recon- 
cilement of the ſouthern provinces. With this 
nobleman, Farneſe had formed an intimate con- 
nexion, and had laboured aſſiduouſly to make him 
ſenſible how neceſſary it was that the troops ſhould 
be permitted to return. The marquis, flattered 
with the familiarity to which he was admitted, 
and prompted by the view of advancing his credit 
with the king, yielded at laſt to the prince's ſoli- 
citations, and then employed his influence with 
the States ſo effectually, that they not only con- 
ſented to the return of the forces, but even peti- 
tioned the king for it in the moſt earneſt terms . 


NoTH#ixG could be more acceptable to Philip 
than this application, and orders were immediately 
ſent to Italy for the march of four regiments of 
veterans, conſiſting of near ten thouſand men; 


who, 
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who, together with ſeveral thouſand Burgundians Bao s 
and Germans, arrived in the Netherlands towards XVIII. 


the end of the ſummer 1582. After the arrival 
of this reinforcement, the prince of Parma's army 
amounted to ſixty thouſand foot and four thou- 
fand horſe; but finding it neceſſary to leave more 
than the half of that number in garriſons, he 
could keep only about thirty thouſand in the 
field; and a part of theſe was employed in Frieſ- 
land under Verdugo, while the reſt were under 
his own immediate command in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces. With theſe laſt he took Cateau Cambre- 
tis, Ninove, Gaeſbec, and ſeveral other places; 
he attacked the army of the States, which he 
compeiled to retire under the cannon of Ghent; 
and then he laid ſiege to Bruſſels. But the ſeve- 
rity of the ſeaſon, and the difficulty of finding 
proviſions in a country which had been to long the 
teat of war, obliged him to deſiſt from his attempt, 
and to put his troops into winter-quarters s. 


1582. 


Tur United States, on the other hand, diſco- State of the 


vered great alacrity and zeal in ſupporting their“ 


new ettabliſhed government. They raiſed their 
yearly revenue from two millions four hundred 
thouſand, to four millions of guilders, with which 
they maintained, beſides their native troops, a 
conſiderable number of Britiſh, French, and 
German forces. But ſo great a proportion of theſe 
forces was neceſſary for defending the forts and 
towns, that no army could be afſembled ſufficient 
to contend with the enemy 1n the field, nor even 
to raiſe the ſiege of any of thoſe places which the 
prince of Parma attempted to ſubdue. Thus the 
number of towns belonging to the confederates 
was daily diminiſhed, while their acquiſitions were 
few and inconfiderable. And, as the enemy was 
now much more formidable than before, they were 


ſilled 


8 Mleteren, p 334 
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filled with the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions when 
they looked forward to the opening of a new 
campaign. Anjou, who participated with them 
in the anxiety which fo critical a fituation was 
fitted to excite, did every thing in his power to 
procure from France the ſuccours which he had 
given them reaſon to expect. After many delays, 
the duke de Montpenſier and mareſchal Biron ar- 
rived in the Netherlands in the end of November, 
w th between (even and eight thouſand men, partly 
Swiſs and partly French. With this reinforce- 
ment, under ſo able a general as Biron, Anjou 
perceived that he might retard the -progreſs of 
the prince of Parma's arms, but that he could not 
hope either to expel him from his new conqueits, 
or to bring the war to a concluſion: he therefore 
renewed his ſolicitations at the court of France, 
and endeavoured to engage his brother more 
heartily to eſpouſe his cauſe, 


Henry's counſellors were much divided in their 
opinions with regard to the meaſures proper to be 
purſued on this occaſion. By ſome of them, the 
preſent opportunity was repreſented as the hap- 
pieſt that could offer for uniting the Netherlands 
to the c.own of France. But, as theſe men did 
not intend to advance the intereſt of Anjou, they 
did not employ any argument addreſſed to Henry's 
friendſhip or generoſity ; and inſtead of exhortin 
him to afford his brother aid ſufficieat to eſtabliſh 
himſelf ſecurely in his new ſovereignty, they ad- 
viſed him only to give him ſuch aſſiſtance as might 
enable him to ſtop the progreſs of the Spaniſh 
arms. To this counſel they ſubjoined, that Henry 
ought to maintain a fleet in the Channel, and an 
army on the frontier of Luxemburg, in order to 
prevent the prince of Parma from receiving ſup- 
plies from Spain or Italy. And in this poſture, 
they ſaid, he ought to wait, without expoſing his 
troops to the hazards of war, till the contending 
parties ſnould exhauſt their ſtrength, when it would 


be 
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be eaſy for him to drive the Spaniards out of the B o o « 
Netherlands, and his brother and the States, in XY 
order to obtain his protection, would y accept 
of whatever terms he ſhould think fit to impoſe. 
But ſuch a plan, which the great abilities of Far- 
neſe would have diſconcerted, was too refined, 
and required too much labour, patience, attention 
and expence, to be reliſhed by a prince ſo indolent 
and voluptuous as Henry, who was ſo improvident 
of the future, and whoſe affairs were ſo exceed- 
ingly involved. | 


1582. 


He liſtened with leſs reluctance to a propoſal Henryrefoles 
made him by ſome others of his counſellors, who react. 
being well acquainted with his character, perceiy- 
ed that his heſitation proceeded 1n a great meaſure 
from the ſhame of deſerting his brother, and that 
in reality he wiſhed for a pretence to reject his 
application. Theſe men, ſecret enemies to the 
duke, and partiſans of Philip, whoſe money it 
was believed they had accepted, were afraid to de- 
clare openly againſt a meaſure in which the heir- 
apparent of the crown, ſupported by the queen- 
mother, was ſo deeply intereſted. They affected 
to approve highly of the grantiag Anjou's requeſt, 
provided the king could comply with it conſiſt- 
ently with the intereſt of his ingdom. Baut both 
the intereſt and honour of France, they titught, 
requited that the States ſhould previouſly agree, 
that, in the event of the duke's death without iſ- 
ſue, the king and his heirs ſhould ſucceed him in 
the ſovereigaty of the Netherlands. They knev: 
that the States would not conſent to this condition. 
It was, however, propoſed to them, and having 
met with that reception from them which there 
was reaſon to expect, notice was ſoon afterwards 
ſeat to Anjou by the queen-mother, and his other 
friends, of the unſucceſsful iſſuie of their endeavour 
to ſerve hims, | 


Ta1s 


5 Thuanus,. lib. xxvii. c. 9. Meteren, lib. xi. 
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Tuis diſappointment, which rendered it im- 
poſſible for him to fulfil the expectations of his new 
ſubjects, was calculated to give him the moſt ſen- 


Anjou'sat- ſible concern. A candid and grateful prince would 


tempt on 
Antwerp 
and other 


places. 


have thought himſelf bound more {ſtrongly than 
ever to exert himſelf in their behalf; and, by a 
careful attention to their interefts, joined to a 
faithful diſcharge of his other obligations, to atone 
for his failure in that engagement which he was 
unable to perform. Widely different were the 
ſentiments which aroſe in the mind of the faithleſs 
ungenerous Anjou. Apprehenfive that the Fle- 
mings, diſguſted on account of their diſappoint- 
ment in thoſe hopes of aſſiſtance with which they 
had been deluded, might withdraw their alle- 
giance from him, and reconcile themfelves ta 
their former ſovereign ; he reſolved to prevent 
them from executing this defign, in cate they 
ſhould conceive it, and in violation of all the 
oaths which he had ſworn ſo lately, he formed a 
plan of depriving them of their liberty, by mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of all the towns into which his 
troops had already found, or could by force or 
ſtratagem find admiſſion. 


Tuis ſtrange deſign, it is ſaid, was firſt ſug- 
geſted to him by his partiſans in France, in order 
to induce Henry to grant him the aſliſtance winch 
he ſolicited; and it was ſtrongly recommended 
by Fervaques, and other French nobility who had 
accompanied him to the Netherlands. Theſe 
men were all real or pretended friends to Anjou, 
and affected to be deeply concerned for his ho- 
nour, with which they perſuaded him, that ſuch 
a limited authority as he poſſeſſed was utterly in- 
compatible. Had they been his moſt inveterate 
enemies, they could not have adviſed him to a 
meaſure more likely to prove fatal to his intereſt. 
Yet this weak prince, without communicating his 


intention to Biron or Monpenſier, who would 


haves 
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have refuſed their conſent, readily embraced the B o o « 


counſel that was given him, and immediately 
proceeded to deliberate with his adviſers concern- 
ing the means of carrying it into execution . 


Ir was agreed, that the French troops, in all 583; 


the towns where they were quartered, ſhould, 
under the pretence of a mutiny, take up arms, 
and expel the garriſons; and in this manner he 
got poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, Dixmunde, Dendre- 
monde, and ſeveral other places; but his principal 
object was the city of Antwerp, It would have 
been in vain, he believed, to attempt making 
himſelf maſter of ſo ſtrong a place by open force, 
with ſo ſmall a number of his troops as were 
within the city; and therefore, in conjunction 
with his counſellors, he exerted all his ingenuity 
in contriving how force and artifice might be 
united. On this occaſion, fortune ſeemed to fa- 
vour his deſign. Towards the middle of January, 
after the froſt had continued for ſome time, the 
States ſignified their intention to have his troops 
employed in an expedition againſt ſome of the 
enemy's towns in Friefland, which, on account 
of their wet fituation, were acceſſible only in the 
time of froſt. Anjou pretended to enter with 
great alacrity into this deſign. He immediately 
gave orders to have his troops conducted to the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, where 
he held them ready to march upon the ſhorteſt no- 
tice; and, under various pretences, he brought to his 
court at Antwerp almoſt all the French nobleſſe, who 
had been diſperſed throughout the Netherlands. 


BEING thus prepared, his plan was to ſeize upon 
the gate of Cronenburg, which lay next to the 
palace, with his body-guards, and to introduce 
his army filently in the night; but, on the day 

immediately 
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Bo ox immediately preceding, an obſcure report of his 


XVIII. 


1583. 


intention was circulated among the citizens, and 
a general alarm excited. The prince of Orange 
and the magiſtrates thought it proper to inform 
the duke of this report, and propoſed to hang up 
lights in the city, and to ſtretch chains acroſs the 
ſtreets and gates, in order to quiet the apprehen- 
ſions of the people. Anjou could not, without 
confirming the ſuſpicions entertained againſt him, 
refuſe his conſent to this propoſal; but as hie poſ- 
ſeiſed a conſiderable ſhare of his mother's dupli- 
city and artifice, he aflumed with ſo much ſeem- 
ing ſincerity, the appearance of indignation againſt 
the authors of the report, accompanied with ſuch 
ſtrong profeſſions of attachment to the Nether- 
lands in general, and the city of Antwerp in par- 
ticular, that not only the magiſtrates, but even 
the prince of Orange was almoſt perſuaded of his 
innocence. The ſtreets however were barricaded, 
the whole town was illuminated, and many of the 
citizens were under arms. 


Tus circumitances having made it neceſſary 
for Anjou io change his yn, he went early next 
morning to the prince of Orange's apartment in 
the caſtle, and after informing him that he had 
ordeied his troops to be drawn out for a general 
review before their departure for Frieſland, he 
deſired the prince to wi'neſs it. Whether Wil- 
liam had ſtill any ſuſpicion of his deſign is un- 
certain; but he refuſed to accompany him, al- 
leging the badneſs of the day, and the ſtate of 
his v ound, as an excuſe for his refuſal; and he 
adviſed the duke to put off the review till ſome 
future day, when the people would be entirely 
delivered from thoſe apprehenſions with which 
they were at preſent diſquieted. Anjou pretend- 
ed that he would comply «ith his advice, and 
left him; but ſoon afterwards he ſent him no- 


tice, 
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tice, that, finding the day grown better, he ſtill B o o E 


reſolved to hold the review, as he had at firſt 
directed. He then gave orders to remove the 
barricades in the ſtreet which leads to the gate 
of Ripdorp, and ſet out, attended with a reti- 


nue in arms, amounting to between two and 
three hundred men. | 


Hx had no ſooner paſled the gate and the draw- 
bridge, than his attendants fell ſword in hand 
upon the guards, and having butchered ſome of 
them, obliged the reſt to take ſhelter in the 
guard-houſe. The orders which he had ſent to 
the camp had been punctually executed. The 
whole army was in motion, and ſeventeen com- 
panies of foot, fix hundred lances, and four 
troops of horſe were at hand, and ready to enter 
the city. They ruſhed in impetuouſly; and, 
having ſet fire to ſome houſes near the gate, as a 
fignal for the reſt of the troops to haſten forward, 
they ſpread themſelves over the town, crying out, 
« May the maſs flouriſh : the city is taken.” 


Tux citizens had been in ſome meaſure freed © 


from their apprehenſions, by Anjou's proteſta- 
tions on the evening before; but they had not 
been put entitely off their guard. They flew in- 
ſtantly to arms, and quickly formed a cloſe com- 
pacted body, of ſufficient ſtrength to make head 
againſt the enemy. Their number was ſoon aug- 
mented by others, who flocked to their aſſiſtance 
from every quarter of the city. None declined 
expoſing themſelves to danger, or truſted to 
others A their defence. They remembered the 
devaſtations which had been committed ſome 
years before by the mutinous Spaniards, and were 
perfuaded, that they could not now avoid a re- 
petition of the diſaſters which they then ſuffered, 
by any other means, but by exerting their ut- 
moſt vigour, and ſhewing, each man for * 

| ſelf, 
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Boo x (elf, a contempt of danger. Animated there- 
XVIIl. fore by the dread of that ruin with which their 


1583. 


fortunes, their friends, their wives and children, 
were about to be overwhelmed; and fired with 
indignation againſt their ungrateful, perfidious 
enemy, they advanced with a degree of fury 
which the French troops were unable to with- 
ſtand, Many of the French had entered the 
houſes for the ſake of plunder. Theſe men were 
quickly ſurrounded by the citizens, and put to 
the ſword; the reſt were driven back towards the 
gate. There _y expected, either to be ſup- 
ported by their friends from the camp, or to 
make their eſcape out of the city ; but, having 
neglected to ſecure the portcullis, the ſoldiers, 
who had ſhut themſelves up in the guard-houſe, 
had fallied out and let it down. By this circum- 
ſtance, the French were thrown into deſpair, and 
the reſolution and ſpirit of the citizens augment- 
ed. The ſituation of the former was now truly 
deplorable : diſappointed of that aſſiſtance from 
without, on which they had depended, and 
crowded together into a narrow ſpace ; while the 
citizens, who purſued, poured their ſhot upon 
them without a moment's intermiſſion; they fell 
in heaps above one another, till the gate was 
choaked with the dead and wounded, 


Tux citizens made next a deſperate attack on 

a body of French troops who had mouated the 
rampart, and either put them to the fword, or 
tumbled them headlong from the wall. Of this 
ſcene, Anjou himſelf, and the Sw iſs troops, wio 
had attempted in vain to burſt open the gate, 
were ſpectators. At firſt he thought it was the 
citizens that were thrown down, and believed it 
muſt have been by accident that the portcullis had 
been ſhut. He could not ſuppoſe that the inha- 
bitants, unaccuſtomed to tne uſe of arms, could, 
in the ſpace of an hour, have diſcomfited to 
great 


; 
, 
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wreat a number of diſciplined forces ; but he was B RA. 
ſoon undeceived in his conjecture. The citizens, 
{ill inflamed with indignation, on account of his 1583. 


unprovocked, atrocious attempt, pointed their 
cannon iowards the place where he ſtood, and 
and killed a conſiderable number of the Swiſs. 


Tur prince of Orange, who lodged in the caſ- 
tle, at the oppoſite end of the city, remained ig- 
norant for ſome time of what had paſſed, and 
when intelligence of it was brought him, he at 
firſt believed it to be ſome accidental ſcuffle be- 
tween the inhabitants and ſoldiers ; but at laſt re- 
ceiving more certain information of the truth, he 
ſet out with a part of the garriſon for the ſcene of 
action. In his way thither he met Fervaques 
advancing towards him with a body of French 
troops, which had been left behind in the palace. 
At the firſt onſet, Fervaques himſelf was taken 
priſoner, and his troops, diſheartened by the loſs 
of their commander, and ftill more by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of their treachery, were eaſily over- 
come. William then proceeded to the gate of 
Ripdorp, where he arrived in time to prevent the 
citizens from wrecking an uſeleſs, though merited, 
vengeance upon the priſoners. 


Nor iN could be more affecting, ſays an 
hiſtorian , whoſe information was derived from 


.eye-witnetles, than the ſpectacle at the gate: the 


dead bodies piled one above another to a conſide- 
rable height, and the wounded mingled with the 
dead, and ſtruggling to diſengage themſelves. 
At the prince's interceſſion the lives of all the pri- 
ſoners were ſpared, and many of the wounded re- 
covered, through the attention and tendernets of 
thoſe to whoſe care they were committed. 


THE 
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Tux number of the French found dead in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, amounted to fifteen hun- 
dred, among whom were upwards of three hun 
dred perſons of diſtinction. And the priſoners, 
including thoſe who ſurrendered to the prince of 
Orange, were computed at two thoufand. So 

eat was the loſs which Anjou ſuſtained from this 
ill concerted enterpriſe; while only one hundred 
of the inhabitants were killed, and the ſame num 
ber wounded. It would be impoſſible, notwith- 
ſtanding the deſperate bravery of the citizens, to 
account for this extreme diſparity betwixt the loſs 
on the one fide, and that on the other, were it not 
for a circumſtance which one of the hiſtorians v 
has mentioned, that the French, eithec from ne- 
gligence, or their general's confidence of ſucceſs, 
1 very little ammunition with them, 


and ſtood, during the greateſt part of the combat, 
'expoſed to the enemy's fire, without having any 


other weapon to defend them but their ſwords. 


Ir is eaſier to imagine than deſcribe the confu- 
ſion with which Anjou muſt have been over- 
whelmed, when he reflected on the egregious fol- 
ly into which he had been betrayed. He paſſed 
the night in a neighbouring fort called Berchem, 
where there was neither furniture nor proviſions. 
From that place he wrote a letter to the ſenate of 
Antwerp, in which, after boaſting abſurdly of the 
proofs which he had given of his attachment to 
the Netherlands, he ſubjoined, That although the 
misfortune which had happened, had ariſen from 
the unworthy treatment which he had met with, 
yet he was deeply penetrated with forrow and re- 
pentance on account of it; that he ſtill retained 
all his wonted affection towards them, and had 
ſent them this letter partly to enquire what were 


their intentions with reſpect to him, and partly to 
deſire 
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: deſire that they would fend him his papers, furni- Boo x 

— i ture, and ſervants; hoping that theſe laſt, who III. 
7 weile entirely innocent of what had been done, 1683. 
ſhould not ſuffer any harm '. 


' ji To this letter the ſenate made no return, but 
g referted it to the conſideration of the prince of 
Orange and the States; and in the mean time An- 
jou being utterly deſtitute of every thing neceſſary 
lor the ſupport of his troops, left Berchem and di- 
rected his march towards Dendremonde. He in- 
tended to have gone thither by the ſhorteſt road, 
hut the citizens of Antwerp having ſent a number 
of armed veſſels to oppoſe his paſſage over the 
Scheld, he was obliged to turn back, and to fetch 
a compaſs round by Duffel, Mechlin, Rimenant, 
and Vilvorden. In this march, beſides ſuffering 
the greateſt hardſhips in his own perſon, he loſt a 
— — number of his troops by an inunda- 
tion of the river Nethe. From Duffel he wrote 
letters to the governors of Bruſſels, and other 
places, in which he threw the whole blame of 
what had happened on the inhabitants of Antwerp, 
and repreſented the affair as a tumult, in which 
his troops, when upon their way to the camp, had 
interfered, but which had ariſen in conſequence of 
the ill uſage which he himſclf had received. This 
diſingenuous conduct ſerved to exaſperate the peo- 
ple of Antwerp more than ever againſt him, and 
they publiſhed a vindication of their conduct, ſet- 
ting forth, That they had in all reſpects de- 
meaned themſelves towards him as became good 
and faithful ſubjects. They had given him even 
more than their proportion of the ſupplies, and 
had raiſed the ſum of ſeventy thouſand guilders; 
v. hich, inſtead of applying it to pay the arrears 
due to the army, he had diſtributed among his 
French and Swiſs troops to encourage them in their 

Vor. II. L late 
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Boox late atrocious attempt. Nothing could be more 
Tur palpably unjuſt than to impute that attempt of 
1583, the citizens of Antwerp, ſince, on the ſame day, 

the French troops had offered the ſame violence 
in other places. By the kind providence of Hea- 
ven, the plan concerted to enſlave them, had been 
fruſtrated, in ſuch towns as were of the greateſt 
importance; and it was their earneſt prayer, that 
the duke might become ſenſible of the iniquity of 
his conduct, and reſolve for the future to govern 
the provinces conformably to thoſe fundamental 
laws of the conſtitution, which, at his accethon, 
he had folemnly ſworn to obſerve.” 


THe news of what had happened, having been 
quickly diffuſed throughout the provinces, excited 
univerſal aſtoniſhment and indignation. The 
prince of Parma, deſirous to improve the oppor- 
tunity which was preſented to him, attempted to 
reconcile the people to their antient government. 
But his endeavours were not more ſucceſsful now 
than formerly. The confederates were deaf to 
his propoſals; and even refuſed to appoint am- 
baſſadors to treat with him concerning peace. 


Deliberatics THE States in the mean time were deliberating 
hs abun? concerning the letter which Anjou had written to 
the ſenate of Antwerp. Had they liſtened to that 
juſt reſentment with which they were inflamed, they 
would nut have hefitated to declare that he had 
forfeited the ſovereignty. But they confidered 
how extremely critical their fituation was become, 
while Anjou was maſter of ſeveral of their forti- 
fied towns, and the prince of Parma hovered 
round them with an army, againſt which they 
were unable to contend. In this perplexity they 
intreated the prince of Orange, who had hitherto 
remained filent, to aſſiſt them with his counſel. 
No perſon felt more ſenſibly for the diſtreſs into 
which Anjou's temerity had plunged the confe- 
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deracy ; and no perſon had a juſter ground of pro- Boox 


vocation. It was by his means chiefly that An- 
jou had obtained the ſovereignty ; and yet it could 
not be doubted, that in ſending Fervaques with 
troops to the caſtle, as above related, the inten- 
tion was to deprive him either of his life or his 
liberty. Notwithſtanding this, William had at 
firſt interpoſed to prevent the citizens from uſing 
any violence againſt the priſoners, and he now 
gave the following conciliatory advice to the States 
in writing, as he generally did in matters which 
he deemed of high importance, 


« IT was not, he ſaid, without reluctance, that 
he had reſolved to deliver his opinion on the dif- 
ficult queſtion which was now before them, as it 
had of late been the practice of many perſons to 
blame him for every misfortune that had befallen 
the confederacy. Even if he had been inveſted 
with abſolute authority, their cenſure would have 
been unjuſt, ſince the iſſues of things belong to 
God only, and no man can anſwer for the ſucceſs 
of the beſt concerted enterpriſe. Conſidering his 
age, and the injuſtice with which he had been 
treated, it would be prudent perhaps not to ex- 
poſe himſelf again to the obloquy of his detractors. 
But his concern for the proſperity of the Nether- 
lands would not ſuffer him to maintain that ſi- 
lence, which a regard to his perſonal eaſe and ſe- 
curity required; eſpecially as they had aſſured him 
that they would take in good part, and interpret 
favourably, whatever counſel he ſhould offer. 


** NoTHING was farther from his intention than 
to attempt to juſtify that atrocious violence which 
had been lately perpetrated : on the contrary, he 
thought the conduct of the duke had been ſuch 
as proved beyond a poſſibility of doubt, _— 
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Boox had forfeited his title to the ſovereignty. Not- 
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withſtanding this, no perſon, he believed, who 
ſuffered himſelf to conſider attentively the courſe 
of events ſince their firſt connexion with the duke, 
would deny that this connexion had been attend- 
ed with advantages. By his troops, not only the 
ſiege of Cambray, but that of Lochem too, had 
been raiſed, and the whole province of Guelder- 
land thereby ſaved from the depredations of the 
enemy. In conſequence of his election, peace had 
been eſtabliſhed between the catholics and proteſt- 
ants in France, and the latter left at liberty to enter 
into the ſervice of the States. Not to mention what 
they ought perhaps to prize more than any thing 
ele, that, by electing the duke for their ſovereign, 
not only the authority, but the name and arms of 
Spain, had been aboliſhed in the Netherlands, and 
a foundation laid, upon which their liberty might be 
firmly eſtabliſned, provided they ſhould exert 
themſelves with their wonted zeal and vigour. 
When thetie things were confidered, there would 
not appear much ground for the cenſures paſſed 
on thoſe by whom the duke's election had been 
promoted. But whether they had judged wiſely 
or unwiſely, the States muſt now reſolve either to 
make peace with the king of Spain, or truſt for 


the future to their own ſtrength, or enter into 


terms of accommodation with the duke. 


WIr regard to the firſt of theſe, he obſerv- 
ed, that beſides that all the fame reaſons (till ſub- 
ſiſted againſt returning under the Spaniſh yoke, 
which had formerly determined them to ſhake it 
off; it muſt appear prepoſterous to think of re- 
conciling themſelves as ſubjects, to a prince, whoſe 
name and enſigns were obliterated, and whoſe au- 
thority they had fo ſolemnly renounced. There 
was truth in what ſome perſons (friends of Spain 
more than their native country) had 3 

lat 
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that it was more deſirable for the people of the 39 0 x 
Low Countries to be ſubject to a diſtant, than to 
a neighbouring prince, as it muſt be more difficult 1583. 


for the former, than for the latter to encroach up- 
on their libei ty. But this maxim could not, in the 
preſent divided ſtate of the Netherlands, be urged 
in favour of the dominion of the king of Spain; 
who, beſides poſſeſſing a powerful army ready to 
overwhelm them, was abtolute maſter of (ſeveral 
of the provinces; and was therefore, in reality, 
much nearer to the confederacy than any other 
peince. 


„ PROMPTED by this and other conſiderations, 
they had beſtowed the ſovereiguty on the duke of 
Anjou; and he, it could not be denied, had for- 
feited his title to it. This was acknowledged even 
by the duke himſelf, who was now ſenſible of his 
folly. But notwithſtanding his repentance, there 
was much ground to doubt of the expediency of 
entering into a ſecond agreement with one by 
whom the firſt had been to grotsly violated. There 
was ground to dread that the ſame evil counſellors, 
by whom the duke had been once deluded, might 
again deceive him; and there was reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that confidence could not be ſoon reſtored 
between the French troops and the people of the 
Netherlands. | | 


Os the other hand, he thought it his duty to 
call their attention to the conſequences which muſt 
attend their refuſing to be pacified. "The duke 
would deliver ail the fortified towns which he poſ- 
{efled, into the hands of the Spaniards. Both he 
and his brother, the king of France, would from 
friends be converted into the molt bitter enemies; 
from whom all that miſchief might be expected, 
that can be contrived and execute 1 by thoſe who 
are ſtimulated by ambition, and inflamed with 
animoſity and reſentment. An immediate ſtop 
would be put by the French king, to their com- 
merc2 with his ſubjects; and white he would ſhut 


his 
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Boox his harbours againſt their ſhips, he would open a 
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paſſage through his dominions for the troops of 
the king of Spain. Even the queen of England, 
though highly diſſatisfied with the duke's con- 
duct, yet were ſhe to be informed that the States 
had obſtinately refuſed to be reconciled, would be 
exceedingly offended. And if they ſhould loſe 
her favour, as well as that of France, to what 
other friend could they hade recourſe, either able 


or willing to ſupport them? They muſt for the 


future truſt for their preſervation entirely to them- 


ſelves. They mult, without delay, make a nu- 


merous augmentation of their forces; and yet he 
knew not where theſe forces could be raited, ſince 
the devaſtation of the war had been fo great in 
every province of the confederacy, that ſcarcely a 
ſufficient number of the people remained, to carry 
on their trade and manufactures. In order to 
maintain ſuch an army as was neceſlary, much 
larger ſums of money were requiſite, than had 
hitherto been collected. W hat theſe were, would 
appear from the ſcheme which he now delivered 
to them, containing a particular deſcription of all 
the ordinary and extraordinary expences of the 
war. From the difficulty which they had expe- 
rienced in procuring money for paying the gar- 
riſons alone, they might judge whether they were 
poſſeſſed of funds adequate to the expence both 
of theſe and of an army in the field ; without 
which, it was impoſſible that they could for any 
conſiderable time reſiſt the enemy. 


* He was far from cenſuring thoſe who adviſed 
them to truſt to the Almighty A protection. The 
counſel of theſe perſons was pious and well in- 
tended; but he thought, that to engage in any 
difficult enterpriſe without the means of carrying 
it into execution, was more properly to tempt the 
Divine Providence than to truſt in it; and that 
thoſe only could be ſaid to exerciſe a proper truſt 
in God, who, after embracing the moſt ou” 
| | able 
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ven by prayer, to crown their undertakings with 
ſucceſs. It behoved them therefore ſtill attentive- 
ly to conſider their ſtrength and their reſources ; 
and if, without foreign aſſiſtance, they ſhould find 
them ſufficient for the purpoſes which they had in 
view, they would, in his opinion, judge wiſely in 
reſolving to retain the ſovereignty in their own 
hands. 


*© THERE was a time when the people of the Ne- 
therlands might have eſtabliſhed themſel ves in this 
happy ſtate of freedom and independence; when, 
in ſpite of the king of Spain, they might have ex- 
pelled his brother John of Auſtria from the pro- 
vinces. But cur preſent ſituation, continued Wil- 
liam, is widely different from what it was at the 
time of which I ſpeak. A powerful Spaniſh army, 
ſeconded by thoſe who were then our friends, is at 
our gates. The ſtrength of the confederacy is 
impaired. Even with the aſſiſtance of the French 
troops, we have been unable to ſtop the progreſs 
of the enemy. If nevertheleſs you ſhall, upon 
inquiry, find that you are able, by making greater 


exertions, to do more alone, than when you were 


aſſiſted by others, baniſh for ever all thoughts of 
an accommodation with the duke, and reſolve 
henceforth, alone and unaſſiſted, to oppoſe both 


him and the Spaniards. Proceed inſtantly to the 


execution of your deſign. But I dread that be- 


fore you can make the 222232 neceſſary for 


entering upon action, before you can collect either 
the troops or the money requiſite, and even before 
you can appoint a general to command your forces, 
many of your towns will be taken; and many of 
them deſpairing of relief, will enter into terms of 
accommodation with the Spaniards. For theſe 
reaſons you will judge, perhaps, that in your pre- 
ſent circumſtances the wiſeſt reſolution which you 
can form, is to enter into a treaty of reconcile- 
ment with the duke. And if this ſhall be the = 
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ſult of your deliberations, I have only one other 
countel to ſuggeſt, which is, to give particular at- 
tention in your new agreement to prevent the for- 
tified tons from being expoſed on any future 
occaſion to that danger from which the city of 
Antwerp has ſo narrowly eſcaped; and for this 
purpoſe to require, that no officer or ſoldier ſhall 
be admitted into garriſons without taking an oath 
of allegiance and fidelity to the States e.“ 


Tuis reaſoning of the p:ince of Orange pro 
duced the deſired effect upon a great majority of 
the deputies, and a negociation was immediately 
begun, and ſoon afterwards a treaty of peace and 
reconciliation was concluded on the following 
conditions : That all the French priſoners in Ant- 
werp ſhould be ſet at liberty, the duke's papers 
and other effects reſtored, and ninety thouſand 
guilders given him for diſcharging the arrears 
due to his troops. That he ſhould deliver up all 
the towns which he had teized, retire to Dunkirk 
with four hundred foot and three hundred horſe, 
and remain there till every point of difference 
ſhould be entirely ſettled ; that he ſhould renew 
the oath which he took at his inauguration, to go- 
vern the provinces according to the fundamental 
laws, and that all his troops ſhouid take an oath 
of allegiance to the States, binding themſelves to 
ſerve them faithfully againſt their enemies, and 
never to be concerned 1n any attempt to the pre- 
judice of their authority. 


As in promoting this agreement the prin e of 
Orange appears to have acted under a conviction, 
that there was no other expedient by which the 
confederacy could be ſaved from ruin; fo, in be- 
ing able to pe:fuade the States to adopt it, he 
gave the moſt convincing proct of his unlimited 
Influence over that aſſembly. The people in ge- 

neial, 
Van Meteren and Thuanus. 
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exiiemely averſe from all accommodation. Their 
hereditary antipathy againſt the French had, on 
this occaſion, riſen to the greateſt height. Many 
of the deputies too were animated v ith the ſame 
aver ſion and reſentment; nor can it be doubted, 
that if they had not been prevented by that de- 
jerence which they had been long accuſtomed to 
entertain for William's opinion, they would have 
proceeded againſt Anjou to the utmoſt extremities, 
and have reſolved never more to acknowledge his 
authority. The Spaniards were not ignorant by 
whom the States had been prevented from form- 
ing this reſolution , and they were now convinced, 
that, till the prince of Orange were removed, no 
event, however promiſing, would induce the con- 
federates to return to their allegiance. They had 
recourſe therefore to the diſhonourable means of 
private aſſaſſination; and to attempt u, different 
perſons were inſtigated about this time by Phili 

or his miniſters; one of them by Philip himſelf 
according to the declaration of the criminal ; but 
more probably, by his miniſters at Madrid ; ano- 
ther by his ambaſſador at the court of France; 
and a third by the marquis de Roubais and the 
prince of Parma. The conſpiracy of the two 
former was detected, and they ſuffered death; 
and the laſt, a French officer, whom Roubais had 
taken priſoner, and who had pretended to agree 


to the propoſal, in order to procure his liberty, 


gave information to William's friends of the ar- 
guments which had been employed to pertuade 
him, and ſhewed by his conduct afterwards in the 
ſervice of the States, the ſincerity of his abhorrence 
of that unhallowed deed which he had been ſo- 


licited to perform v. 


Tas 


» Metercr, p. 348. 
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Tux danger to which the prineeawas ſo often 


Xin expoſed from the inveterate reſentment of the 
1583, Spaniards, ought to have endeared his perſon and 
Diſcontents counſels to his countrymen, and they produced 
« ihe people this effect in a high degree upon all thoſe who were 


able to comprehend the witdom and moderation 
with which he had conducted their affairs. But 
great numbers having formed their judgment of 
Anjou's election to the ſovereignty, from the late 
unhappy conſequences with which it had been 
accompanied, could not refrain from aſcribing 
ſome liniſter intention to thole why had been 
active in promoting it. They were incapable of 
diſcerning the ſtrength of the motives by which 
William had been prompted to advile the States 
to renew their agreement, and they even foſtered 
ſuſpicions of his having attached himſelf to the 
duke, with a view to ſome private advantage. 
This ſpirit of diſcontent was not confined to the 
vulgar, but likewiſe infected ſeveral of the de- 

uties of the States, who became ſullen and re- 
fractory; and by their contentious oppoſition to 
almoſt every meaſure that was propoſed, diſturbed 
and retarded the deliberations of that afſembly. A 
great majority however of the members agreed to 
employ the French and Swiſs troops under mare- 
ſchal Biron, whom the duke had appointed to 
command them. Biron having not only had no 
concern in the attempt upon Antwerp, but having 
been conſidered by Anjou as one by whom it 
would have been oppoſed, was the moſt unex- 
ceptionable perſon to whom the command could 
have been committed, and he had been long diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his military ſkill and experience, 
At firſt his arms were attended with ſucceſs. He 
compelled the fort of Wouda to ſurrender, and 
with inferior forces he repulſed the prince of 
Parma, who had attacked his lines near the town 
of Roſendal. But it was impoſſible for him with 
ſo ſmall an army to ſtop the progreſs of the 


Spaniards 
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Spaniards in other places, or to face them in the 
open field. Farneſe therefore puſhed his conqueſts 
with great „ ggprs and made himſelf maſter of 
Endove, Dieſt, and Weſterlo, while he practiſed 
every art of negociation and intrigue againſt 
Bruges, Ghent, and other places. 


DvuriNG the courſe of theſe tranſactions the duke 
of Anjou fell into a lingering illneſs at Dunkirk, 
which was generally ſuppoſed to be the effect of 
thoſe hardſhips which he ſuffered in his retreat 
from Antwerp. Whether he believed himſelf in- 
ſecure in his preſent ſituation, while the prince of 
Parma was fo briſkly carrying on his conqueſts in 
the neighbourhood, or found that his health re- 
quired a change of air, and a relaxation from the 
fatigues of buſineſs, or whether he had conceived 
hopes at this time of obtaining, by a perſonal in- 
terview with his brother, more powerful aſſiſtance 
than he had hitherto received, does not appear 
with ſufficient evidence. But whatever was the 
motive which determined him, he left Dunkirk 
and ſet out for France. 


Tae prince of Parma was no ſooner informed 
of his departure, than he quitted Herentals, and 
led his troops to Dunkirk. The States, aware of 
the importance of that place, ordered marſhal 
Biron to march with all his forces to its relief. 
But ſuch was the reſentment which the Ghenteſe 


- and other Flemings had conceived againſt the 


French, that no conſideration could prevail upon 
them to ſuffer Biron to paſs through their terri- 
tories. They had reſolved, they ſaid, never to 
accede to the late agreement with the duke, whom 
they could not truſt, and they would not be in- 
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debted to his troops for their defence. The con- 


ſequence to be expected followed. The garriſon 
of Dunkirk, which conſiſted wholly of French, 
gave up the town in a few days to the prince of 


Parma. 
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Boox Parma. He then laid ſiege to Nieuport, and took 
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againſt the 
prince of 
Orgie. 


it with ſo much facility, as gave ground for a 
ſuſpicion of treachery on the part of the garriſon. 
He intended next to have inveſted Oſtend, but 
having learnt that the prince of Orange had taken 
cular pains to provide for its ſecurity, he re- 
linquiſhed his defign ; and having turned his arms 
againſt Dixmude and Meningen, he ſubdued theſe 
and ſeveral other places with a degree of celerity 
with which the people of the Netherlands had 
never been accuſtomed to ſee any military enter- 
priſes carried on. But his ſucceſs ſerved only to 
dazzle and confound the confederates, inſtead of 
p_ their eyes to the fatal conſequences of 
that diſcord which had expoſed ſo great a num- 
ber of their aſſociates an — to the Spaniards, 
Except augmenting the garriſons of two or three 
towns, in the preſervation of which ſome of the 
deputies were perſonally intereſted, no vigorous 
reſolution of any conſequence was formed by the 
States, although they held their ſeſſions daily, and 
were daily alarmed with freſh accounts of ſome 
new loſs which the confederacy had ſuſtained. 


Azour this time an incident fell out at Ant- 
werp which ſtrongly marks the ſpirit by which 
the Flemings were actuated on this occaſion. The 
prince of Orange having given orders for building 
an additional rampart for the greater ſecurity of 
the caſtle, ſome ſecret partiſans of Spain took oc- 
cation from thence to inſinuate, that he intended 
to deliver that fortreſs to the French, and was 
now preparing it for their reception. The people 
too eaſily believed this injurious ſuggeſtion ; and 
having taken up arms, they ran tumultuouſly to 
the caſtle, with a reſolution to expel the garriſon. 
William immediately preſented himſelf before 
them. The ſight of a perſon whom they had 


been ſo long accuſtomed to revere, joined to the 
evidence 
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raſhly credited, appeaſed the fury of the greater 
number, and quelled the tumult. But there were 
ſome among them more audacious and malignant 
than the — who called him by the contumelious 
names of deſerter and traitor of his country. This 
treatment, ſo unmerited from a people whom he 
had ſaved from ruin, affected him in the moſt ſen- 
ſible manner. He admonithed the magiſtrates to 
take cogniſance of the licentiouſneſs which they 
had witneſſed ; but finding, that, on account of 
the great number of the guilty, they were afraid 
to exerciſe their authority, he left Antwerp, and 
retired into Zealand, after having delivered direc- 
tions to the magiſtrares in writing, for the go- 
vernment and defence of the city, and nominated 
the Sieur de St. Aldegonde, chief magiſtrate, or 
governor, for the enſuing year 4, 


WILLIAM did not intend by changing the 
place of his reſidence to withdraw his attention 
from the ſouthern provinces. He intereſted him- 
ſelf as much as ever in their affairs, and meant 
only to provide for his own ſecurity, and to remove 
the aſſembly of the States (which was ſummoned 
to meet at Middleburg) to a fituation in which 
the deputies would not be ſo much influenced by 
the emiſſaries of Spain, nor ſo much diſturbed in 
ö their 


* Of the affection of the maritime provinces towards the 
prince of Orange, and of the truſt and confidence which they 
repoſed in him, he\received about this time a conſpicuous proof, 
by a refolution into which all the cities entered, except two, of 
creating him earl of Holland and Zealand, with all the powers 
and privileges which belonged to that ancient dignity. How 


far the prince himſelf contributed to their forming this reſolution, 


does not appear from the cotemporary hiſtorians. It did not 
contradict the treaty between the United States and the duke of 
Anjou ; as, by that treaty, the maritime provinces had only 
bound themſelves to contribute their ſhare of the public ex- 
pences. Yet it was matter of ſome obloquy againit the prince, 
of whom it was faid, that he had not been inattentive to his 
private interett. 
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their deliberations by the tumultuous diſpoſition 
of the people. He ſtill employed all his intereſt 
to reconcile the cities of Brabant and Flanders to 
the continuance of the French troops in the Ne- 
therlands. And his endeavours proved effectual 
with Bruſſels, and ſome other towns which lay 
neareſt to the enemy; but Ghent, and moſt 
of the other cities, remained as inflexible as ever, 
and reſolved never to admit the French within 
their territories, or to be indebted to them for 
protection. The States therefore found it neceſ- 
ſary to give orders for the departure of theſe 
troops, at a time when every friend of his country, 
who ſuffered himſelf to reflect on the critical ſitu- 
ation of the confederacy, thought that the pro- 
vinces ought rather to have made conceſſions to 
Anjou and the French king, in order to induce 
the latter to augment their number. Biron put 
them on board tranſports at Biervliet, and thence 
conducted them by ſea to France. 


Tur Spaniards were now at liberty to purſue 
their conqueſts almoſt without oppoſition. Far- 
neſe immediately formed the blockade of Ipres. 
Aloft was told to him by an Engliſh and Walloon 
garriſon for the payment of their arrears. The 
country of Waes, and the town of Ruplemonde 
on the Scheld, were ſubdued, and Zutphen too 
was taken by ſurpriſe ; the conſequence of which 
was, that the Veluwe, an extenſive territory be- 
tween the Iſſel and the Rhine, was laid open to 
the incurſions of the enemy. 


In the mean time the ſecret partiſans of Spain 
were daily increaſing in Bruges, Ghent, and other 
places. Many perſons had declared themſelves 
againſt Anjou with ſo much violence, that they 
dreaded his return, Many were intimidated by 
the rapidity of the prince of Parma's conqueſts. 
Some having been intruſted with the public money, 
were afraid of being called to account for their 
management of it by the prince of Orange * 
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Farneſe treated ſuch as had already ſubmitted to 
him, and the ſtrict fidelity with which he adhered 
to his engagements. 


Ao the perſons, who, prompted by theſe 
motives, were defirous of again reducing their 
country under the Spaniſh government, the prince 
of Orange had the mortification to find his 
brother-in-law, count Heremberg. This noble- 
man, weak, inconſtant, and governed by his wife, 
who was the prince's ſiſter, but had for ſome time 
been at variance with her brother, had formed the 
deſign of delivering the province of Guelderland, 
of which he had been appointed governor, into 
the hands of the Spaniards. His plot having been 
detected before it was ripe for execution, he was 
ſeized and impriſoned by an order of the States. 
But having been afterwards ſet at liberty upon his 
parole, he gave irrefragable proof of his guilt by 
flying over to the enemy. 


Tux prince of Chimai's intrigues in Flanders 
were more ſucceſsful. This nobleman, eldeſt fon 
of the duke D*Arſchot, had been educated in the 
catholic faith, but ſome time before the preſent 
period, he had openly profeſſed the reformed re- 
ligion, and attached himſelf with much apparent 
zeal to the party of the prince of Orange and the 
States. Conſcious that both his religion and pa- 
triotiſm were mere grimace, he had laboured with 
conſummate artifice to remove any ſuſpicions that 
might be entertained of his ſincerity. He was 
perpetually ſurrounded with the proteſtant miniſ- 
ters, with whom he lived on the moſt familiar 
terms ; and he publiſhed an apology for his con- 
duct, in which, with the higheſt encomiums cn 
the proteſtant faith, he mingled the bittereſt in- 
vectives againſt Philip, beſtowing on him every 

| reproachful 
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reproachful epithet which the moſt implacable 

eſt. By theſe means he had 
inſinuated himſelf into the favour of great num- 
bers of the proteſtants, and particularly thoſe of 
Bruges, who conferred upon him the government 
of their town. The prince of Orange, having 
received information of a ſecret correſpondence 
which he held with the catholics, had at firſt at- 
tempted to diſſuade the people of Bruges from 
electing him their governor, and he now gave 
ſecret inſtructions to the magiſtrates, to emplov 
colonel Boyd, a Scotch officer, who commanded 
one of the regiments in garriſon, to deprive Chi- 
mai of his authority. Boyd affected to enter 
heartily into the plan propoſed, but he betrayed 
the magiſtrates, and gave immediate information 
of their deſign to Chimai ; who, through an artful 
miſrepreſentation of their conduct, was enabled 
to expel them from the city. He then put others 
into their place, who were devoted to his intereſt, 
and ſtill pretended all his wonted zeal for the re- 
formed religion, till, having obliged many of the 
principal citizens to withdraw, he made himſelf 


* maſter of the town, and then delivered it to the 


prince of Parma, upon condition that the prince 
ſhould confer upon him the government of the 
province. To the obtaining of this requeſt, which 
was granted by Farneſe, and confirmed by Philip, 
Chimai thought himſelf the better intitled, as he 
had contributed in the fame perfidious manner to 
the reduction of Ipres, which, after a blockade of 
nine months, had lately been obliged to ſurrender 
Not long after this he threw off the maſk of reli- 
gion, and both he and one of the 22 mi- 
niſters, who had been a principal inſtrument of his 
deceit, publicly abjured Calviniſm, and declared 
themſelves converts to the popiſh faith -. 


AN 
© Meteren, p. 357. Thuanus, lib. Ixxix. c. 15. 
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Ax attempt of the ſame nature with that of Boo « 
Chimai on Bruges was made by Imbiſe, and other II 


agents of France, to put Ghent and Dendremonde 
into his poſſeſſion. In order to ſecond their en- 
deavours, he had pitched his camp between Ghent 
and Bruges; but the plan which had been formed 
for the ſurpriſe of Dendremonde was diſcovered, 
and Imbiſe, the principal contriver, who was chief 
magiſtrate of Ghent, a factious and turbulent old 


man, was condemned and executed, 


Du Rix theſe tranſactions, the prince of Orang 
was employed in eſtabliſhing a thorough recon- 
cilement between the States' and the duke of 
Anjou, whoſe return with a numerous army the 
prince conſidered as the only remedy for the in- 
creaſing calamities of the commonwealth. There 
was more reaſon now than ever to expect that 
Anjou would ſoon be able to fulfil his engagements. 
Through the Queen mother's intercethon, Henry 


1584. 


e Death of 
Anjou 


had openly declared his reſolution to exert himſelf 


with vigour in the ſupport of his brother's intereſt 


in the Netherlands. An ambaſſador had been 
ſent by the States to congratulate with the duke 
on this deſirable event, and to acquaint him of 
their having conſented to certain conditions which 
he had propoſed. His joy on this occaſion was 
extreme, and he now indulged the moſt flattering 
expectations; but he did not long furvive theſe 
events, which gave him ſo much pleaſure. Hav- 
ing never enjoyed perfect health ſince the hard- 
ſhips which he underwent in his retreat from 


Antwerp, he was ſeized about this time with an Peginning of 
illneſs, which might have been eaſily accounted nan 


for, from the unſound ſtate of his conſtitution ; but 
which, agreeably to the practice of the age, was 
attributed to poiſon *®. Whatever was the cauſe, 

Vor. II. M he 


o It was ſuppoſed to have been given him by his phyſician, 
b:ibed by the court of Spain. 
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Boox he died in great pain, at Chateau- Thierry, on the 


ce roth of June, 1584, at the age of thirty. | 


=, _ SUCH was the concluſion of the reſtleſs life of 
ter, this prince, whoſe weakneſſes and vices were 
equally pernicious to himſelf, to the Netherlands 
and to France. Improvident of the future, an 
unable to judge for himſelf, he was a flave to the i 
ſelfiſh purpoſes of others, as well as to his own 
, humour and caprice. He ſeems likewiſe to have | 
N been incapable of diſcerning” the merit or demerit 
of thoſe who approached him, or the ſoundneſs or 
folly of the counſels which they offered. He was 
not void of friendſhip or attachment, and he was 
active and ambitious; but he was entirely deſtitute 3 
of that patience, ſteadineſs, and reſolution, which 
are neceſlary in carrying on any important enter- 
priſe; and his conduct towards the United Pro- 
vinces above related, too clearly juſtifies what was 
ſaid of him by his ſiſter Margaret, that if fraud and 
infidelity were to be baniſhed from the earth, there 
was in him a ſtock ſufficient from which it might 

be ſoon repleniſhed ?. 
* Vier his death, at the preſent criſis, was a real 
ef Orange. calamity to the people of the United Provinces ; 
but the memory of it was ſoon effaced by a much 
greater calamity, which in a few weeks afterwards 
befell them, in the death of the prince of Orange ; 
againſt whom one of thoſe atrocious attempts, to 
which Philip's proſcription gave birth, proved at 
laſt ſucceſsful. It was planned and afterwards 
executed in Delft, by Balthazar Gerard, a native: 
of Villefans in Burgundy. This man, in order to |? 
facilitate his admiſſion into the prince's preſence, Þ* 1 
had called himſelf the ſon of a French proteſtant, 
of the name of Guion, who had ſuffered af a 
ake 
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fake of his religion. By this fictitious account of B O o x 
his extraction, joined to an artful affectation of. II. 


zeal for the reformed religion and the ſervice of 
the States, he became known to the prince; and 
William was ſo far deceived by this impoſtor, that 
he put him into the train of an ambaſſador to the 
court of France. This mark of confidence did 
not divert him from his ungenerous deſign; on 
the contrary, he had no ſooner returned from 
France than he reſolved to carry it into execution; 
and he would have done ſo, as he afterwards 
declared, on his firſt arrival, when he was admitted 
with letters into the prince's apartment, if he had 
not neglected to furniſh himſelf with arms. But 
ina few days after, having returned to the palace, 
on the pretence of applying for a paſſport, he 
placed himſelf at the door © 

which the prince was at dinner with his wife Louiſa 
de Cologni, and his fiſter the counteſs of Scwart- 
zenburg, and waited there, with a cloak caſt 
round him, till they were retiring into another 
room. The princeſs, obſerving him look confuſed 
and pale, was grealy alarmed, and enquired what 
he wanted. He comes for a paſſport, anſwered 
the prince; when the aſſaſſin, ſtepping forward, 
ſhot him in the body with a piſtol loaded with 
three balls. William had time only to ſay, God 
have mercy on me, and this afflicted people: I 
am grievouſly wounded.” Immediately - after 
which he fell down, and in a few moments after- 
wards expired a; the princeſs, overwhelmed with 
ariguiſh, looking on; whoſe peculiar fate it was 
to ſee her ſecond huſband murdered, as her illuſ- 
trious father, and her firſt huſband, the amiable 
Teligni, had been, in the maſſacre of Paris, ſome 
years before. 


M2 Tur 
In the fifty-ſecond year of his age 


that apartment, in 


1584 


July roth, 
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THe murderer, in the mean time had made his 


eſcape out of the palace by a back-door, and had 
almoſt reached the ramparts. He was preparing 


to throw himſelf into the ditch, which was full of 
water, in the hopes of being able to ſwim over, 
when he was overtaken by two of the prince's 
guards. 


Urox his firſt examination he declared, that, 
ſix years before the preſent period, he had formed 
the deſign of putting the prince to death; that 


he had then been deterred from his purpoſe by his | 


friends; that he had again reſumed it, when the 


king publiſhed his edict of proſcription; that z 


having been in the ſervice of Du Pre, ſecretary to 
count Manſveldt, he had procured from him tome 


blank ſubſcriptions of the count's, which, in order 


to gain credit, he had delivered to the prince ; 
that he had communicated his deſign to four 


jeſuits in Treves and Tournay, who aſſured him, 
that if he ſhould die in the execution of it, ge 


would be deemed a martyr by the church. 


To theſe circumſtances, after the torture was 
applied, he ſubjoined, that the reward promiſed 
in the proſcription had been his principal motive; 
that he had made known his purpoſe to the prince 
of Parma, and had been adviſed by him to con- 
verſe with his ſecretary, Chriſtopher Aſſonville; 
that Aſſonville had deſired him to reflect on the 
difficulties which he muſt encounter; but had 


aſſured him, that he could not perform a more 


acceptable ſervice either to the king or the prince 
of Parma; that he might depend, with perfect 
ſecurity, upon receiving the money promiſed in 
the king's edict of proſcription; but exhorted 
him repeatedly to deny, in caſe of his being ſeized, 
that the prince of Parma had approved of his de- 
ſign; although the prince, he ſaid, had in reality 
approved of it, and had conſented to his uſing the 
blank ſubſcriptions. 
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Wren he was informed of the ſentence pro- B oo x 


nounced againſt him, in which it was ordained, 
that his right hand ſhould be burnt off, and the 
Acſh of his body torn from the bones with burning 
pincers, he was at firſt thrown into the moſt dread- 
ful conſternation, and lamented bitterly that he 
had ſuffered the thirſt of wealth to betray him 
into an action, which had plunged him into ſuch 
intolerable miſery ; but he ſoon recovered his na- 
tural fortitude, and ſaid, that, far from repenting 


of what he had done, he was conſcious of having 


merited the favour of God, and was ſure of being 
admitted into a ſtate of eternal happineſs. And 
in this temper of mind he remained, both in the 
interval before his execution, and the time of it, 
during which he exhibited a degree of compoſure 
and tranquility that filled the ſpectators with 
aſtoniſhment. 


Tur higheſt encomiums were beſtowed on 
this deluded wretch by the popiſh eccleſiaſtics in 
the ſouthern provinces; and in many cities they 
would have lighted up bonfires, and celebrated 
public refoicings, if the conſent of the people 
could have been obtained; but even the prince 
of Parma's troops refuſed to join in theſe rejoicings, 
and openly declared their condemnation of an act, 
which they found repugnant to the dictates of 
their hearts, whatever might be ſaid in juſtification 
of it, on the principles of crooked politics, or the 


popiſn faith. 


Tu reader will not need being told of the 
grief and conſternation, which this melancholy 
event diffuſed throughout the confederated pro- 
vinces. Each perſon mourned as for his parent, 
his guardian, and friend, and felt for the loſs 
which the State had ſuſtained, as men are wont 
to feel for their private and domeſtic calamities. 
Being now deprived of the perſon whoſe wiſdom 
had, for many years, been their principal _. 
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Bo o x they conſidered themſelves as deſtitute and forlorn, 


and were overwhelmed with the moſt gloomy 


1534. apprehenſions of their future fate *. 
Character of NgVER was an” perſon better fitted than the 


ince of Orauge for the d fficult ſituation in which 
he was placed, or better qualified for the arduous 
taſk of delivering an injured people from the yoke 
of their oppretior. Even his bittereſt enemies 
allow him to have been poſleſſed of vigilance, 
application, penetration, and ſagacity, joined with 
a peculiar dexterity in governing the inclinations 
of men, and in conciliating and preſerving their 
affectivns. To thele accompliſhments both the 
kiory of his life, and the teſtimony of the beſt 
informed hiſtorians, authoriſe us to add the virtues 
of fortitude and magnanimity, of juſtice and 
equity, of patience, equanimity, and moderation, 
which were never perhaps found united in one 
perion in ſo eminent a degree. Amidſt all the 
variety of fortune which he experienced, he was 
never either elated or depreſſed ; but whether the 
events in which he was intereſted were proſperous 
or adverſe, he preſerved on all occaſiorꝭ the ſame 
compoſure and ſerenity of ſoul. 


By a reſpectable popiſh hiſtorian *, he is accuſed 
of avarice and rapacity, yet that author has not 
been able to produce a 3 fact to juſtify his 
charge. It appears not from any hiſtorian, that 
he was ever guilty of employing his power for the 
purpoſe of advancing his private intereſt to the 
prejudice either of individuals or the public. He 
always declined taking any concern in adminiſter- 
ing the finances. He did not even exact payment 
of the revenue which the States had appointed 
him; and at his death he left his private affairs 

ſo 


* Van Meteren, p. 363. Bentivoglio, lib. xii Thuanus 
in hoc anno. * 'Thuani Hiſtoria, r Bentivoglio. 
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fo _ encumbered, — the States found it a * 
neceſſary to make proviſion for the ſupport of 3 
his widow and children u. 18 


1584. 

THe ſame hiſtorian has loaded him with the 
imputation of fraud and hypocriſy, of which how- 
| ever no proof was ever given but general invective, 
2 nor a ſingle inſtance of deceit produced by his 
| moſt inveterate enemies. Before his rupture with 
Philip, he teſtified on all occaſions his diſappro- 
bation of the meaſures that were purſued; and 
after it, he ated uniformly the part of an open 
foe. He had no religion, ſay ſome catholic 
writers, but what his intereſt and ambition dictat- 
ed. Yet he was decent and irreproachable in 
his conduct, as well as punctual in diſcharging the 
functions of that religion which he profeſſed ; nor 
#1 do theſe authors pretend to offer any other evidence 
| to juſtify their ſurmiſe, but that he gave up the 
catholic religion, in which he had been educated 
at the court of the emperor, and returned to that 
with which his mind had been tinctured in his 
_ exrlieſt infancy. His religion was not indeed of 
the ſame ſpirit either with that of thoſe whom he 
| forſook, or of many of thoſe whoſe cauſe he 
4 adopted. It ſuffered him not to regard eithe? 
: ſpeculative opinions or external rights, as ſufficient 
| ' ground for haraſſing and butchering thoſe from 
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8 whom he differed in opinion. But in an age of 
| cruel gloomy ſuperſtition, with which almoſt all 
the companions of his youth were deeply infected, 
: his religion, conformably to the example and 
1 ecepts of its author, was mild, moderate, and 
1 umane. Nor was it to one ſect of Chriſtians only 


x that his moderation and humanity extended. As 
| | he did what he could while he adhered to the ca- 
1 tholic faith to put a ſtop to the perſecution of the 
5 proteſtants; ſo after he had embraced the 
; reformed 


„ Wickfort, lib. i. 
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Boo = reformed religion, he exerted his moſt ſtrenuous 


XVIII 


endeavours to protect the catholics from violence, 


1524. and to procure liberty for them to exerciſe their 


religion as far as was conſiſtent with the public 
peace. To infer from this conduct, that he had 
no religion of his own, is going a great deal farther 
than to aſſert the lawfulneis of perſecution ; it is 
equivalent to maintaining, that no Chriftian can 
be ſincere who can live at peace with thoſe who 
differ from him in his religious per ſuaſion. 


Ir is not to the purpoſe which the popiſh hiſto- 
rians intended to terve by their portraits of Wil- 
liam's character, to ſay of him that he was ambi- 
tious: in itſelf, ambition merits neither praiſe nor 
blame, but is culpable or laudable according to 
the end at which it aſpires, and the means which 
it employs. But if we judge concerning the cha- 
racter of the prince of Orange according to this 
criterion, it muſt be impoſſible for perſons ſo op- 
polite in their principles, as the catholic and pro- 
teſtant hiſtorians, to agree, 


Ir with the former, we place the rights of all 
ſovereigns on the ſame foundation, without diſtin- 
2 between an abſolute prince and the ſove- 
reign of a free people, and believe that every prince 
is, by an indefeaſible and divine right, intitled to 
exerciſe a deſpotic power over the religion and 
liberty of his ſubjects; if we believe, that with the 
permiſſion of the pope, a king may violate his 
moſt ſolemn oaths, and that the obligations of his 
ſubjects to obedience remain in force, even after 
every condition upon which they entered into them 
has been violated ; if with ſuch principles as theſe, 
we judge of the character of the prince of Orange, 
jt will be difficult not to conſider him as guilty both 
of perjury and rebellion; and, in this caſe, the 
molt favourable verdict that can be paſſed upon 
his conduct, is to ſay, that it proceeded from a 
criminal ambition, 
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Bu r if, on the other hand, we regard the pon- B » o « 
tiff's pretenſions to the power of ſeting men at III 
liberty from their oaths as abſurd and impious if 
we regard the rights of ſubjects as no leſs ſacred 
than thoſe of kings; if we diſtinguiſh between a 
prince inveſted with unlimited authority, and one 
whoſe power is circumſtanced by the fundamental 
laws of the State; between a prince whoſe right 
to his dominions is indefeaſible, and one who ob- 
tained his ſovereignty only upon certain terms, 
which he ſwore to fulfl, while his ſubjects engag- 
ed to yield their obedience on condition of his ful- 
filling them; in this caſe, our judgment of Wil- 
liam's character will be extremely different from 
what it was on the former ſuppoſition. We will 
not be ſatisfied with barely aſſerting his innocence 
of thoſe crimes of which his enemies have accuſed 
him, but we will confer upon him the glorious 
appellations which his countrymen beſtowed, of 
the father of his country, and the guardian of its 
| liberty and laws, who generouſly ſacrificed his in- 
. tereſt, eaſe, and ſafety to the public good, and 
þ who, firſt by counſel and perſuaſion, and after- 
wards by force of arms, did more to reſcue his 
fellow-citizens from oppreſſion, than was ever done 


in ſuch untoward circumitances by any patriot in 
in the world before, 


1584. 
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BOOK XIX. 


HE prince of Parma did not negle& the Boo. 

opportunity which the diſtreſs occaſioned *'* 
by the death of the prince of Orange afforded 584. 
him, to perſuade the confederated provinces to Temper and 
accept of peace. But their diſtruit of Philip, {Paine 
their attachment to the proteſtant faith, and the 
other cauſes mentioned above, ſtill retained their 
influence, and rendered them averſe from any re- 
concilement with a prince againſt whom their in- 


dignation was more inflamed than ever, by the 


cruel injury which they had lately ſuffered. They 


could attend to nothing now but how to proſecute 
the war with vigour, or to teſtify their reſpect for 
the memory of the piince of Orange. 


WiLlLitam's eldeſt ſon, the count of Buren, — 
was ſtill a priſoner in Spain; and his ſecond, prince 
Maurice *, was engaged in the ſtudy of man 

an 


s Grandſon, by the mother's fide, of the celebrated elector of 
Saxony of the ſame name. 
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Boo x and ſcience at the univerſity of Leyden. On this 


XIX. 


1584. 


young man, u ho, at the time of his father's death, 
v.as only eighteen years old, of great hopes, and 
whoie actions afterwards exceeded the moſt ſan- 
guine expectations of his countrymen, the States 
beſtowed the greateit part of the dignities which 
which his father had enjoyed. Beſides creating him 
high-admiral of the Union, they conferred upon 
him the government of Holland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht. And, in order to ſupply his want of 
experience, and ſecure his _ early inſtructed 
in the military art, they appointed count Hohenloe, 
the moſt accomplithed officer in their ſervice, to 
be his heutenant or deputy, till he ſhould attain to 
greater maturity of years and underſtanding. 


Recuttionof FROM this conduct of the States, which proved 


Brui.els, 
Ghen', &c- 


that William's aſcendant over them had not ter- 
minated with his life, Farneſe perceived that it 
would be impoſhble to bring the war to a conclu- 
ſion in any other way than by force of arms. 
Diſmiſſing therefore all thoughts of peace, he 
—. with great activity in the military ope- 
rations which he had begun in Brabant and Fland- 
ers; and his ſucceſs was in proportion to the pru- 
dence and vigilance which he exerted. Beſides 
the towns above mentioned, he had lately ac- 
quired Vilvorden and Dendremonde, but he had 
not yet reduced Ghent, Bruſſels, Mechlin, or 
Antwerp. To have proceeded ſeparately againſt 
each of theſe places in the ordinary way of ſieges, 
would have protracted the war to an exceſſive 
length. Initead of that method, he bethought 
himſelf of another, which was ſuggeſted by the 
ntuation of the ſeveral towns, and the nature of 
their reſources. This was to make himſelf maſter 
of the banks of the rivers and canals on which 
they ſtood, while he ſent out flying parties of 
horſe to ſcour the adjacent country. And thus he 
not only put a ſtop to their trade, without which 

they 
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they could not ſubſiſt, but cut off all of them but BO O 


Antwerp from every ſort of communication with 
other places. For ſeveral months however the in- 
habitants declined entering into any terms of ac- 
commodation. But when they conſidered that, 
unleſs he were obliged to draw off his troops by 
the approach of a tuperior army, they muſt ſoon 
be reduced to the laſt extremity, their reſolution 
failed, they began to liſten more patiently to the 
exhortations which the ſecret partiſans of Spain 
were daily, ſounding in their ears; and, at length, 
ſuch of them as were ſituated in the more interior 
parts, firſt Ghent, and afterwards Bruſſels and 
Mechlin, reſolved to return under the Spanith go- 
vernment, upon conditions to which Farneſe had, 
on different occaſions, ſhewn himſelf willing to 
agree. 


Or theſe conditions, the moſt important were 
the following: That the people ſhould engage 
to acknowledge no other ſovereign but the king 
of Spain: That no religion but the Roman ca- 
tholic ſhould be permitted, but that the proteſtants 
ſhould be allowed to remain in the Netherlands for 
two years, in order to ditpoſe of their effects : 
That a ſum of money ſhould be paid for defray- 
ing the expences of the war: That all paſt of- 
fences ſhould be forgiven, and all the antient 


. rights and privileges of the inhabitants reſtored 


and maintained inviolate.” 


Ix fulfilling his part of theſe conditions, Far- 
neſe not only acted with ſtrict fidelity, but diſ- 
played a degree of lenity and moderation that was 
admirably calculated to promote his views. Of 
the fine of three hundred thouſand crowns, to 
which the people of Ghent conſented in their 
treaty of ſurrender, he demanded only two hun- 
dred thouſand. And although in his act of in- 
demnity fix perſons, more obnoxious than the 


reſt, had been excepted, he required from _ 
only 


XIX. 


1584. 
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Boox only a pecuniary fine. He was likewiſe at all 


XIX. 


times willing to liſten to the complaints of the 


1584. proteſtants, and to redreſs their grievances b. 


Siege of Ant= ALL the conſiderable towns in Brabant were 


werp. 


now ſubdued, except Antwerp. The prince had 
early formed the reſolution of tals ſiege to that 
important city; and ſome time before his acqui- 
ſition of Ghent and Bruſſels, he had taken mea- 
tures for * it. But in order to ſecure ſuc- 
ceſs, it was neceſſary that his utmoft ſkill and 
ſtrength ſhould be exerted ; and he now applied 
himſelf to the proſecution of his deſign, with all 


the anxiety, zeal, and induſtry, which an object 


of the higheſt conſequence deſerved. 


AnTwERP was at this time not only the richeſt 
and moſt ſplendid, but likewiſe the ſtrongeſt city 
in the Netherlands. As it hes extended along the 
banks of the Scheld, and the confederates ſtill 
maintained their ſuperiority at ſea ; it was thought 
to be ſufficiently ſecured on one fide by a ſtrong 
wall whichran parallel to the river; and on the other 
ſides it was fortified by ramparts of extraordinary 
ſtrength, and a ditch filled with water, of ſuch 
depth and breadth, as in the opinion of thoſe times 
rendered it almoſt impregnable. 


Such was the judgment formed of it by the 
prince of Parma, and on this account he did not 
intend to attempt reducing it by ſtorm, but to 
have recourſe to the ſlower method of blockade, 
which he knew muſt ſooner or later prove ſuc- 
ceſsful. 


On the ſide towards the land, he found it ex- 
tremely eaſy to render the blockade complete, as 
the States had no army able to contend with him 
in the field, and all the neighbouring towns were 

in 
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in his poſſeſſion. But theſe circumſtances he per- Bo o « 


ceived would be of little advantage, while the be- 
ſieged iemained maſters of the Scheld ; and there- 
fore, to deprive them of this reſource, was the 
great object to which all his operations, during 
this celebrated ſiege, were directed. 


Taz people of Antwerp had penetrated into 
his deſign, and had omitted nothing in their power 
to prevent him from carrying it into execution, 
With this view they had conſtructed two forts, one 
on each ſide of the river, about three miles below 
the town; to one of which they gave the name of 
Lieffkenſoech, and to the other that of Lillo. 
Farneſe judged it neceſſary to begin his operations 
with reducing theſe forts. He tent the marquis 
de Roubais againſt Lieff cenſoech, which ſtood 
on the Flanders fide of the Scheld, while Mon- 


drangone laid ſiege to Lillo. Roubais found no 


great difficulty in fulfilling the general's intention 
with regard to Lieff kenſoech. But Mondragone's 
attempt on the fort of Lillo was not attended with 
the ſame ſucceſs. This fort was valiantly de- 
fended by colonel Balfour, a Scotch officer of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, and Teligny, the worthy ſon 
of the brave La Noue. After battering the 
ramparts for ſeveral days, Mondragone attempt- 
ed to take the fort by ſtorm, but was repulſed ; 
and in his repulſe, and a fally which the garriſon 
had made ſome days before, he ſuſtained the loſs 
of no leſs than two thouſand men. . 


Urox receiving intelligence of this diſaſter, the 
prince of Parma, after ſettling the government of 
the towns which he had lately conquered, came 
himſelf to view the ſcene of action. He found 
that all the time and pains and blood which had 
been ſpent in the ſiege of this fort had been miſ- 
applied; and perceived, that as it ſtood at ſome 


diſtance from the banks, it did not materially in- 
terfere 
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Boo «x terfere with his plan for putting a ſtop to the na- 
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vigation of their river. 


15% Fox this reaſon, inſtead of puſhing the imme- 


diatere duction of it, he was ſatisfied with blockad- 
ing it on the land- fide, fo as to prevent the excur- 
ſions of tlie garriſons. 


The prince HAVING given inſtructions for this purpoſe, 
yn for he called a council of his general officers, and laid 
blocking up before them his project for blockading up the 
ne Scheid. Scheld, by building a bridge over it, to intercept 
the communication between the beſieged city and 
the maritime provinces; an enterpriſe which, had 
it failed, would have expoſed him to derifion, but 
which ſhewed the boldneſs of his genius, and has 
contributed more than almoſt any other of his mi- 
litary atchievements, to raiſe his character to that 
exalted rank which it holds in the annals of hiſtory, 


By moſt of the officers this propoſal was regard- 
ed as chimerical. For where, ſaid they, can ma- 
terials be found for ſo great an undertaking ? 
And even if they ſhould be found, yet how is it 
poſſible to tranſport them hither ? By land-car- 
riage, it is utterly impracticable; nor would it 
ſeem to be much eaſter by water, while the ene- 
my poſſeſſes fo great a ſuperiority in naval force. 
Beſides that, no beams, they obſerved, were of 
tufficient length to reach the bottom of the river. 


To build a bridge of ſhips, they thought, 
would be equally impracticable, becauſe he did 
not poſleſs ſo great a number as was neceſſary, and 
it would be impoſſible to collect them from differ- 
ent places, in the face of a vigilant enemy, of 
ſuperior merit and ſtrength. And even allowing 
it were poſſible, either with beams or ſhips to 
conſtruct ſuch a bridge as was projected, yet it 
would be quickly deſtroyed by the ice, or by the 
tides and ſtorms, or by the enemy. 
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Bur Farne ſe, conſcious of reſources in the fer- Bo o x 


tility of his genius, of which his officers could form 
no idea, was not diicouraged by theſe objections. 
He conſidered that the meaſure on which he had 
reſolved was the only one by which Antwerp 
could be reduced, and that till he ſhould reduce it, 
and thereby get poſſeſſion of a naval force, the 
towns lately acquired (which uſually carried on 
their trade by the way of Antwerp) muſt ſuffer 


the greateſt inconveniencies, and it would be in 


vain for him to attempt the conqueſt of the mari- 
time provinces, 


De TERMINED by theſe conſiderations, he pro- 
ceeded inſtantly to make the preparations — on 
for executing his deſign. Having firſt ſounded 
the river, and meaſured its breadth in different 
places, he found, that between the village of 
Ordam in Brabant, and Caloo in Flanders, it was 
neither ſo deep nor ſo broad, as above or. below. 
At this place therefore he reſolved to build the 
bridge. And he began with raiſing two ſtrong 
forts, oppoſite to each other on the difterent fides 
of the river, beſides ſeveral redoubts, on which, 
as well as on the forts, he planted a great number 
of cannon, to defend the bridge when finiſhed, 
and to protect the workmen while engaged in 
building it. | 


Ix the mean time he ranſacked all the country 


round for materials, and he had the good fortune 


to find at Dendremonde and Ghent, great quanti- 
ties of every thing which he ſtood in need of. If 
he could have conveyed his materials down the 
Scheld to Caloo, a-great expence of: labour and 
time would have been ſaved. This he repeatedly 
attempted ; but he ſoon found that it was impoſſi- 
ble to eſcape the ' vigilance of the citizens, who 
Rong directed in all their operations by St. Alde- 
gonde, lay in wait for his boats near Antwerp, 
and either took or deſtroyed them. 

Vol. II N | Is 
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Boox In order to avoid the repetition of this diſaſter, 
xix. Farneſe made, on the Flanders fide near Borcht, 
8, Which ſtands higher than Antwerp, a large cut in 

5+ the dike of the Scheld, by which he laid all the 
neck of land between Borcht and Caloo under 
water; opening an egreſs for the water by another 
cut near Caloo, and tranſporting his apparatus for 
the bridge acroſs the inundation. This expedient 
rendered it unneceflary for his boats to paſs by 
Antwerp, and they likewiſe arrived ſooner at 
their deſtined port. 


Bu r St. Aldegonde having built a redoubt on 
the Brabant fide, oppoſite to the cut at Borcht, and 
q ſtationed ſome armed veſſels to cruize there, ſoon 
rendered the paſſage as difficult as before. Far- 
neſe was therefore obliged to adopt another expe- 
dient, much more laborious than the former ; but 
which he knew would certainly be attended with 
ſucceſs. This was to dig a canal fifteen Italian 
mules in length, to join the inundation juſt now 
mentioned, with a little river which falls into the 
Scheld at Ghent. That he might finiſh this ar- 
duous undertaking the more ſpeedily, he fixed his 
head-quarters at Beveren, in the neighbourhood 
of the canal, and was perpetually preſent himſelf, 
exhorting and encouraging the workmen; and 
ſometimes taking the ſpade and pick-axe into his 
own hand. The work was finiſhed with wonder- 
ful expedition, and fully anſwered his expectation. 
As the enemy could have no acceſs either to the 
canal, or the river with which it communicated, 
he conveyed all neceſſary materials rand engines 
from Ghent without oppoſition and immediately 
afterwards began the conſtruction of the bridge. 


Beſcripion TAE two extremities of this edifice were formed 
ef the bridge of huge beams, driven into the bottom of the 
river by the force of engines, and ſtrongly bound 
together by other tranſverſeor croſs beams. This 
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part of the work called the ſtacados or eſtacades, 
ran from each fide of the river towards the middle 
of it, as far as the depth of the water would 
allow ; which on the Flanders ſide was two hun- 
dred feet, and on the other, nine hundred. Theſe 
ſtacados were only twelve feet broad, except 
towards the two extremities, next the centre of t 
river, where their breadth being encreaſed to 
forty feet, two forts were erected upon them, and 
furniſhed with artillery. The whole was covered 
at top with ſtrong 122 and a parapet five feet 
high, of the thickeſt planks, was raiſed upon it for 
the ſecurity of the ſoldiers. A row of piles was 
then driven deep into the bottom of the river, pa- 
rallel to each ſide of the ſtacados, at the diſtance of 
a few feet from them, and ſtrongly faſtened to the 
beams of which they were compoſed. Beſides 
which, another row of long beams, pointed with 
iron, was placed horizontally a little above the ſur- 
face of the water; ſtretching out to a conſiderable 
length from the bridge on both ſides, ſo as to 
make it dangerous for ſhips to approach. 


By this part of the work, the navigation of the 
river was conſiderably ſtraitened; but as there 
was an open ſpace in the middle, between the heads 
of the eſtacades, of more than one thouſand rwo 
hundred and fifty feet, the enemy's ſhips taking 
advangtage ſometimesof the night, and ſometimes 
df the wind and tide, continued, though not with- 
out loſs, to paſs and repaſs as formerly; and the 
city was ftill abundantly ſupplied with proviſions. 
Farneſe having from the beginning intended to 
fill up the intermediate (pace with ſhips, had with 
great difficulty collected two and thirty, which he 
judged to be a ſufficient number. Theſe veſlels, 
after the maſts had been taken out, were placed 
with their ſides parallel to each other, at the di- 
ſtance of about twenty feet. They were ſtrongly 
faſtened together by chains, and were fixed in 
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Boox their places by anchers at both ends, in ſuch a 
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redoubts on the banks o 


manner that the ſailors could ſhorten or lengthen 
the cables, as the tide either roſe or fell. Over the 
intermediate ſpaces, ſtrong beams went from one 
ſhip to another. Above theſe were laid planks; 
and the ſame fort of parapet was erected, as that 
which was raiſed on the ſtacados. Thirty ſoldiers 
and four ſailors were put on board each ſhip, and 
all the ſhips were planted with artillery, 


For the greater ſecurity of this part of the 
work, a flota one thouſand two hundred feet long 
was conſtructed of barks, buund together in the 
ſame manner as the ſhips of which the bridge was 
formed, with the ſame tort of beams pointed with 
iron, reſembling a file of pikes, ſtretching from 
that end of the barks which lay next to the enemy. 
Theſe barks were filled with empty caſks, to 
prevent them from being ſunk, and were fixed in 
their place by anchors. Of this kind of flota, 
two were conſtructed, conſiſting each of two and 
thirty barks, one above, and the other below the 
bridge, at the diſtance of two hundred yards. 


Tuts ſtupendous work * furniſhed employment 
to the prince of Parma's fleet and army for more 
than half a year. Without a fleet of conſiderable 
{trength it could not have been executed, and the 
procuring of this fleet in ſuch diſadvantageous cir- 
cumſtances, was one of the many ſtriking proofs 
which Farneſe exhibited on this occaſion, of that 
extraordinary activity and enterpriſe by which 
his character is ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. With 
infinite labour and difficulty he had equipped, at 
Ghent and Dunkirk, forty armed veſſels, and put 
them under the command of the marquis de Rou- 
bais; who being well ſupported by the forts and 

F the river, protected the 
workmen, 


© It was finiſhed February 1585. 
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workmen, in ſpite of the moſt vigorous efforts Boo « 


which the beſieged could make to interrupt them. 


FARNESE however would not probably have 
ſucceeded in his enterpriſe, if the united States had 
exerted themſelves with vigour, proportioned ei- 
ther to that of the enemy, or to the importance of 
the prize conteſted. It now appeared how great 
was the loſs which the confedecacy had ſuſtained 
in the death of the prince of Orange, By Wil- 
liam's ſuperior rank, wiſdom, and experience, 
tome turbulent leaders had been reſtrained, who, 
after his death, indulged their factious, intereſted 
pirit, without regard to the pernicious conſequen- 
ces which might enſue. Among theſe was Treſ- 
long, whom the States had appointed commander 
of the fleet, deſtined for the relief of Antwerp. 
This man, whether from treachery or from pri- 
vate reſentment, paid no regard to his inſtructions; 
but on different pretences, at firſt delayed puttin 
the orders of the States in execution, and at laſ 
told them that he would not fail, unleſs ſome 
perſons with whom he had quarrelled were remov- 
ed from the magiſtracy. On this occaſion, prince 
Maurice called an aflembly of the States of the 
province, diſmiſſed Treſlong from his employ- 
ment, and put him under arreſt. The command of 
the fleet was then given to count Hohenloe; but the 
time in which its operations might have proved 
effectual, was paſt; and the bridge, with all its 


fortifications, as above deſcribed, was almoſt 


finiſhed. 


XIX. 
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No words can expreſs the aſtoniſhment which Confternari- 


it excited in the minds of the beſieged. At the ® 


excite any ſerious apprehenſion or alarm. Their 
anxiety and terror now were in proportion to 
their former confidence and ſecurity. They ſaw 
an 


of the be» 
O fieged. 
commencement of the work, they had regarded it 10 


rather as an object of deriſion, than as fitted to 
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an entire ſtop put to their trade in every quarter, 
They already felt many of the inconveniencies of 
a ſiege. Their imaginations repreſented, in the 
molt dreadful light, the calamities which they 
were about to ſuffer; and perſons of all ranks be- 
gan to talk of the neceſlity of preventing them in 
time, by making their peace with the enemy. But 
they were diverted from forming any fixed reſo- 
ludon by St. Aldegonde, who employed all his 
eloquence and addreſs to rouſe their abhorrence 
of the Spaniſh yoke, and to inſpire them with the 
hopes of being able to raiſe the — 


Ix is not ſurpriſing, ſaid he, in an aſſembly 
of thote who held public offices in the town, that 
many of our fellow-citizens ſhould tremble at the 
Pom of thote hardſhips which uſually attend a 
ong continued ſiege. But while we caſt our eyes 
forward to theſe, let us reflect on the calamities 
which we have reaſon to dread from a ſurrender, 
We have ſeen, within theſe few years, two me- 
morable ſieges, the ſiege of Haerlem, and that of 
Leyden. The people of Haerlem, rather than 
ſubmit to the laſt extremities, choſe to throw 
themſelves on the mercy of the Spaniards. But 
how bitterly did they repent of their having done 
ſo? And how much better had it been to have 
fallen in the field of battle, than to ſuffer, as ſo 


great a number of the braveſt did, that ignomi- 


nious death to which they were doomed by the 
cruel Spaniard ? The inhabitants of Leyden, on 
the other hand, reſolved rather to die, than to de- 
liver themſelves up to ſuch a perfidious enemy ; 
and the conſequence of their adhering to this reſo- 
lution was, that the ſiege was raiſed, and a period 
put to all their miſeries. Can we heſitate in de- 
ciding which of theſe examples we ought to fol- 
low ? Is not death more eligible, than ſubmiſſion 

ta 
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to the dominion of an enemy, from whom we Boox 


have endured ſuch intolerable outrage ? XIX. 


« Ip this city ſhall fall under the yoke of theſe 585. 
oppreſſors, can we doubt that the citadel will be 
reſtored, and with it all the tyranny which they 
were wont to exerciſe ? Will not our religion be 
proſcribed, and the inquiſition eſtabliſhed ? This 
illuſtrious city will then become a colony of 
Spaniards. Her commerce will be ruined, and 
her inhabitants obliged to wander in ſearch of 
places of abode, 22 and indigent. But why 
ſhould I thus deſcribe the diſaſters of a ſurrender ? 
There is ſtill no reaſon for deſpair. It is impoſh- 
ble that this bridge can ſtand long againſt the 
efforts which we will make for its deſtruction. 
Let us not therefore be wanting to ourſelves ; but 
with a fixt, zunalterable purpoſe, let us embrace 
the glorious alternative of liberty or death,” 


By theſe exhortations, joined to the reſpect in 
which his character was held, St. Aldegonde 
gained over the citizens to a perfect conformity 
with his ſentiments; and perſuaded them to re- 
new the oath which they had formerly taken, 
never to return under the dominion of the king of 
Spain. An edict was then publiſhed, prohibiting 
all perſons, under the ſevereſt penalties, from li- 
ſtening to any terms of accommodation that 
might be offered; after which they proceeded 

- with redoubled ardour to put in practice ſuch ex- 
pedients as had been deviſed for the demolition 
of the bridge. 


. In order to effectuate this, they had been for Preparation 

ome time paſt employed in preparing fire-ſhips, n , 

eader the dvefiicn of Clarke © coldhinted the. — 

lian engineer, who appears to have been the author . se. 

of this invention. They were formed of the 

thickeſt planks, and had each of them a mine or 
chamber 
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chamber in the middle. This mine was built 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and filled with gun- 
powder, and with rugged ſtones, bullets, and 
tuch other weighty materials, rammed hard and 
cloſe, on purpoſe to increaſe the reſiſtance, and 
augment the force of the exploſion. 


Tux citizens laboured at the ſame time in con- 
ſtructing a flat-bottomed veſſel of extraordinary 
ſtrength and fize, with which they intended to 
attack the forts and redoubts on the banks of the 
river. This enormous machine was more pro- 
perly a floating caſtle than a ſhip, and the town's 
people had, on account of the ſanguine expecta- 
tions which they conceived from it, given it the 
name of the end of the war,” 


WhiLE the people of Antwerp were thus em- 
ployed, the confederates who lay at Lillo, under 


count Hohenloe, made a vigorous attack on the 


fort of Lieff kenſoech, and compelled the garriſon 
to ſurrender. From Lieft kenſoech, they pro- 
cceded againit another fort of the name of St. An- 
tony, which they likewiſe reduced with the ſame 
facility. When intelligence was brought to the 
prince of Parma of their deſcent, he ſet out with 
a detachment of his army to oppoſe their progreſs, 
but both the forts had ſurrendered before he 
could arrive. Being enraged againſt the com- 
manders of theſe forts, on account of their having 
made too feeble a reſiſtance, he ordered them 
both to be beheaded on the dike of the Scheld, in 
fight of the enemy. He was the more concerned 
for the loſs of Lieff kenſoech, as it gave the enemy 
free poſſeſſion of the navigation of the river below 
the bridge, and thereby tended to facilitate the 
execution of any deſign which they might form 
for its deſtruction. 


Ar fuſt he imagined that the ſolicitude which 
the confederates had ſhewn for the recovery of 
Lieff kenſoech, 
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Lieff kenſoech, had proceeded from their intend- B O o « 
ing to make an attempt upon the lower ſide of the. 
bridge. But it ſoon appeared, that their only view 1585. 
was to ſecond the operations of the beſieged, and 

to complete that ruin which they . the ex- 
ploſion of the fire-ſhips would certainly produce. 


THEsE veſſels were ſent down the river, with 
a favourable wind and tide, on the 4th of April. 
The Spaniards who had got ſome imperfect intel- 
ligence of their nature, were filled with the moſt 
anxious expectations. They knew them to be 
fire-ſhips from their unuſual appearance, and were 
variouſly affected, according to the various con- 
jectures which they formed of the effects that 
were about to be produced. But they were all 
alike prompted by curioſity, to witneſs a ſpectacle 
| which had never been exhibited in any ſiege be- 
! fore. And the banks of the river, the forts and 
redoubts, and even the bridge itfelf were crowd- 
ed with ſpectators. | 


Or ſeveral veſſels which Giambelli had prepar- 
ed, only two were conſtructed in the manner 
above mentioned, the one of which contained in 
its mine fix thouſand pounds of gun-powder, and 
the other, ſeven thouſand five hundred pounds. 
One of them ran aſhore before it reached the + 
bridge. But the other being more fortunate 1n its g 
7 direction, was driven towards that part of the F 
- bridge, where the ftacado on the Flanders fide 

was united to the ſhips. A number of the Spa- 
niſh officers and ſoldiers had the courage to jump 

on board, in order to extinguiſh the train, which 

Giambelli had contrived in ſuch a manner, as to 

require an hour before it could reach the mine. 

The prince of Parma had advanced a little way 

on the ſtacado, to wait for the event; but was 

prevailed upon by his officers to retire, He had ; 

{carcely 
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exploſion happened, with a noiſe more dreadful 
than the loudeſt thunder. A ſudden darkneis 
overſpread the region round. The ground ſhook 
as in an eartkquake. The river, diſturbed in its 
courſe, was thrown over its dikes, and poured 
into the fort of Caloo with inconceivable vio- 
lence. Not only ſuch of the Spaniards periſhed 
as had ventured to go on board the fire-ſhips, 
but all thoſe too who were upon the bridge, and 
many of thoſe who ſtood upon the banks of the 
river. No language can deſcribe the horror of the 
ſcene which preiented itlelf after the ſmoke was 
diſpelled. The bridge, and both the ſurface and 
the banks of the river, were covered with the 
dead and wounded ; whoſe bodies were disfigur- 
ed in a thouſand hideous ways by the ſmoke and 
flames, and the various inſtruments of deſtruc- 
tion with which the ſhip was ftored. Eight hun- 
dred men were killed, and a great number maim- 
ed and dangerouſly wounded. Among the killed 
were many officers of diſtinction; but no PR 
periſhed ſo deeply lamented by the prince of Par- 
ma, as the marquis de Roubais, the general of 
the horſe; a nobleman diſtinguiſhed by many 
ſhining accompliſhments; brave, active, and ex- 
pert both in the arts of peace and war; once an 
enemy of Spain; but who, prompted 8 
of the prince of Orange, had abandoned the cauſe 
of liberty, and ſhewn for ſome years paſt no leſs 
zeal in reducing his countrymen under the Spanith 
yoke, than he had diſcovered formerly in aſſert- 
ing their independence. It was not only loſſes of 
this kind which the prince of Parma ſuſtained on 
this occaſion. The bridge likewiſe ſuffered conſi- 
derable damage. Six of the ſhips which compoſ- 
ed the middle part of it, were burnt; ſome were 
forced from their ſtations, and others turned with 
their keels uppermoſt, and daſhed to pieces. 
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Ir the confederates had improved the opportu- 
nity which this havock ot them, the whole 
work might have been demoliſhed; and in that 
caſe, a prediction of the prince of Orange would 
have been fulfilled, that if Farneſe with ſo ſmall 
an army ſhould undertake the fiege of Antwerp, 
it would prove his ruin, But, as was obſerved by 
the old experienced Mondragone, it . from 
many circumſtances in the conduct of the confe- 
derates in this ſiege, that the prince of Orange 
was dead. 


By ſome ſtrange fatality, or ſome unaccounta- 
ble inadvertence, or, as one hiſtorian inſinuates, 
by a miſunderſtanding between the magiſtrates of 
Antwerp and the admiral of the Antwerp fleet, 
thoſe fireſhips which had coſt fo great an expence 
of money, ingenuity, time, and pains, were ſent 
down the Scheld before any concert had been 
formed with the confederates at Lillo; who were 
therefore unprepared to ſecond that mighty effort 
which had been made for opening the navigation 
of the river. -Giambelli, though extremely ſoli- 
citous to know the ſucceſs of his invention, re- 
mained entirely ignorant of it for two days. A large 
reward was offered to thoſe who ſhould venture 
to go down the river forintelligence. But none had 
courage to advance far enough to make any cer- 
tain diſcovery, nor did the citizens know any thing 


of what had happened till the third night after, 


when they received information of it by a meſ- 


ſenger from count Hohenloe. 


Tux prince of Parma was in the mean time em- 
ployed in repairing the bridge, and he exerted him- 
ſelf with ſo much activity and vigour, that it was 
made as ſtrong as ever before the beſieged were 
acquainted with the damage which it had ſuſtained. 
His late experience ſuggeſted to him an alteration 
in the work, which was found afterwards of great 
importance : this was to remove the flotas, and to 


form that part of the bridge which was compoſed 
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Book of the ſhips, in ſuch a manner that, in caſe the 


enemy thould repeat their experiment, it might 


1585. be opened at different places to let the fire-ſhips 


paſs through and continue their courſe down the 
river. 


Tux ſpirits of the beſieged were ſtill ſupported 
by the languine hopes which they had conceived 
from that enormous veſſel, which they called the 
end of the war. This huge machine was entirely 
the work of the citizens, and was not approved of 
either by Giambelli or St. Aldegonde. It was 
found, on trial, too unwieldy to anſwer the pur- 
poſe for which it was intended. After planting the 
lower part of it with caanon, and filling the high- 
er part with muſketteers, they made an attack 
upon one of the Spaniſh redoubts; but they failed 
in their attempt, and the machine itſelf was fo 
much ſhattered, as to be rendercd almoit unfit for 
future ule. | 


AT Giambelli's deſire, the ſenate of Antwerp 
had again recourſe to their firſt expedient of fire- 
ſhips; but the enemy having learnt the nature of 
theſe machines, employed different means to ren- 
der them ineffectual. They laid hold of them as 
ſoon as they appeared, and ſometimes extinguiſh- 
ed the trains, and ſometimes dragged the veſſels 
to the banks of the river, or through the openings 
in the bridge. 


G1AMBELL1 then bethought himſelf of another 
device, from which he believed that ſome more 
certain effect might be expected. Having bound 
together in one compacted body fiftzen ſhips 
armed with pointed beams, and with ſcythes or 
falchions, for cutting the chains and cordage of 
the bridge, he ſent them accompanied with fire- 
ſhips down the river when the wind and tide were 
combined and favourable. The ſhock which this 
contrivance produced was very great, but through 
the wife precaution which Farneſe had taken, by 

making 
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ter with the unexampled boldneſs of his toldiers 
in laying hold of the fice-ſhips, the bridge receiv- 
ed no greater damage than could be quickly re- 
paired. Some other expedients were propoſed by 
Giambelli, but the tenate was deterred from adopt- 
ing them, partly by the expence and time requiſite 
to prepare his machines, and partly by the diffi- 
culty of mariners and ſoldiers willing to expoſe 
themſelves to the danger with which the putt- 
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ing his inventions in practice would have been 


attended. 


THERE remained now for the beſieged only The conn- 


— 


one reſource, to which, if they had given proper 
attention in the beginning, all the anxiety, ex- 
pence and labour, which they beſtowed in at- 
tempting to demoliſh the bridge, might have been 
ſaved. In order to form a clear conception of 
what will be ſaid on this intereſting part of the 
preſent ſubject, it 1s neceſſary to remember that 
the ground on the north fide of the Scheld, be- 
tween Antwerp and Lillo, is much lower than the 
reſt of the country, and were it not for the dyke 
of the river would every tide be overflowed. 
This ground is generally covered with water in 
many places, but in other parts it furniſhes paſture 
for a great number of cattle with which the Ant- 
werp market is ſupplied. Through the middle of 


this plain there runs from the village of Couveſ- 


tein, where the country begins to riſe, to the great 
dyke of the Scheld, a ſmaller- dyke, called the 
Counterdike of Couveſtein, which had been form- 
ed to ſerve for a road or cauſeway. The confeder- 
ates at Lillo could, by opening the dyke of the 
Scheld, lay all the ground under water between 
Lillo and the counterdyke, while the beſieged 
could, with the fame facility, introduce the river 
into that part of de plain which lies between the 
counterdyke and Antwerp; and thus, by break- 
ing down the counterdyke, the 3 


terd y ke of 
Couveſtein. 
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each ſide of it could be united, and a free naviga- 
tion opened between Antwerp and Lillo. | 


Tux reader will eaſily perceive, that while the 
bridge ſtood, the fate of Antwerp depended en- 
tirely on the counterdyke; and that, in caſe the 
confederates could make themſelves maſters of it, 
they might bid defiance to the prince of Parma, 
and without anxiety ſuffer him to retain poſſeſſion 
of the bridge. If, in the beginning, they had be- 
lieved it practicable for him to execute his deſign 
of blocking up the river, they could have fortified 
themſelves on the counterdyke in fuch a manner, 
that with the aſſiſtance of the inundation, they 
would have baffled his moſt vigorous efforts to ex- 
pel them. But they were deceived by the contempt 
which they entertained of his intended enterpriſe, 
and did not perceive their error in neglecting to 
occupy this important ſtation till it was too late. 
The prince of Parma had already ſeized upon it, 
and taken every neceſſary precaution againſt the 
attempts which he doubted not they would ſooner 
or later make to wreſt it from him. He commit- 
ted the charge of defending it to two of his moſt 
vigilant officers, Mondragone and Manſveldt. He 
ordered it to be made broader and higher than it 
was before. He ſtrengthened it with piles of 
wood driven into it tranſverſely, and he erected 
ſeveral forts upon it, beſides planting redoubts on 
the dyke of the Scheld, with which he intended 
to take the enemy in flank, in caſe they ſhould 
venture to approach. 


Tus confederates, however, deſpairing of be- 
ing able to demoliſh the bridge, reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to diſlodge him from the counterdyke. And 
their firſt attempt, after laying the ground on 
each ſide of it under water, was made in the be- 
ginning of May by count Hyhenloe. That ge- 
neral had formed the plan of this attack in con- 
cert with St. Aldegonde, who was to have co- 


operated with him, and had agreed to ſet ſail * 
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the Antwerp fleet immediately after lighting up, Boox 
on a tower in the city, three fires, as a ſignal of , 
his departure. By a miſtake of the perſon to whom 1555. 
the charge of this ſignal was committed, it was 
exhibited before the time, and through this unto- 

ward accident count Hohenloe was left alone in 

the execution of his enterprize. He conducted it 
however with vigour, and laid one of the forts and 

a part of the counterdyke in ruins; after which 

he thought it prudent to retire, and to reterve his 

forces unimpaired till the beſieged ſhould be ready 

to ſecond his operations. This unfortunate at- 
tempt ſerved only to rouſe the prince of Parma 

to greater vigilance and exertion. A _ to 

his conjectures, he ſaw that the principal efforts 

of the enemy would henceforth be directed againſt 

the counterdyke: and, therefore, he not only ap- 

plied himſelf with diligence to repair the damage 

which it had ſuſtained 1n the late attack, but vi- 

ſited every day all the redoubts and forts, and 
reinforced the garriſons with choſen troops taken 

from the ſeveral nations of which his army was 
compoſed. | 


Tae confederates at Lillo, and the people of 
Antwerp, were in the mean time indefatigable in 
making 7 for another attack. St. Alde- 
gonde ſtood almoſt ſingle in his opinion on this 
occaſion, and endeavoured to convince his coun- 

.trymen, that it would be eaſier for them to de- 
ſtroy the bridge itſelf, than to make themſelves 

rs of the counterdyke, in oppoſition to an 
enemy ſo much upon their guard, and ſo ſtrongly 
fortified. But having, fince their dilappointment 
with the regard to the effect of the fire- hi pe, 
been accuſtomed to conſidered the bridge as im- 
pregnable, they were deaf to whatever he could 
advance upon the ſubject, and he was obliged to 
concur (which he did with all his wonted activity) 
in the execution of that deſign of which the ma- 


Jority approved. 
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Boox TowaRDs the end of May every thing was 
prepared both at Antwerp and Lillo that was 
1585. thought neceſſary to ſecure ſucceſs; and, on the 

Batiſe of the 26th of that month, count Hohenloe, according 
be. to concert with St. Aldegonde, failed from Lillo 
early in the morning, with a ſquadron of more 
than a hundred ſhips, having on board a numerous 
body of troops, under the command of the moſt 
experienced officers n the United Provinces 4. He 
refolved to make his attack at the broadeſt part of 
the counterdyke, between the two middle forts, 
called the fort of the Paliſades and fort St. George, 
where there was room to intrench his troops. In 
order to facilitate his landing, he ſent before him 
four veſſels reſembling fire-ſhips, with ſome trains 
of gunpowder, to which the ſoldiers, who were 
concealed within, ſet fire. This device produced 
the deſigned effect. The Spaniards taking the 
ſmoke and flame for the forerunners of an explo- 
ſion, retired haſtily from that part of the dyke to 
which they ſaw the veſſels approaching. The con- 
federates in the mean time advanced, and landed 
between ſeven and eight hundred men. The Spa- 
niards ſoon diſcovered the artifice by which they 
had been deceived, and immediately returned to 
the ſtation which they had left. An obſtinate and 
bloody action enſued, while the contending parties 
were ſupported on the one fide by the cannon of 
the fleet, and on the other by thoſe of the forts on 
the counterdyke. 


In the midſt of this conteſt St. Aldegonde ar- 
rived with the fleet from Antwerp, which was near- 
ly as numerous as that from Lillo. The confe- 
derates being thus powerfully reinforced; kept 
poſſeſſion of the ground which they had gained, 
and while ſome of them fought, others were em- 
ployed in cutting the counterdy ke, and in raiſ- 


ing 
«* Juſtin de Naſſau, Iſelſtein, Fremin, Morgan, and Balfour. 
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ing temporary defences of piles of wood, and B o o e 


ſacks of earth and wool, againſt the fire of the 
enemy. The combatants being cooped up in a 
narrow ſpace, every ſtroke and ſhot did execution. 
But they received continual ſupplies of freſh men 
from the ſhips and forts, and their courage was 
ſuperior to every danger. Both St. Aldegonde 
and Hohenloe mingled with the combatants, and 
by their example and exhortations nouriſhed the 
deſperate and intrepid ardour of the ſoldiers. 


This is the laſt difficulty, cried St. Aldegonde, 


which remains to be ſurmounted. Perſiſt as you 
have begun, and Antwerp, that bulwark of our 
confederacy, will ſoon be delivered. Your liberty, 
your future . and every thing dear and ſacred, 
depend on the ſucceſs of your preſent enterpriſe. 
* have now no choice left 

ea "gy 


Tus Spaniſh generals were at no leſs pains to 
animate their troops. Both Mondragone and 
Manſveldt, though worn out with age and the fa- 
tigues of a long continued warfare, diſplayed on 
this occaſion the utmoſt intrepidity. Notwith- 
ſtanding their moſt vigorous exertions, the confe- 
derates ſtill maintained their ground. They 
twice repulſed the Italians and Spaniards. Of the 
materials which they had brought along with them, 
they raiſed a conſiderable bulwark againſt the 
enemy's artillery. They made ſeveral openings 
in the counterdyke, and were ſo confident of vic- 
tory, that St. Aldegonde and count Hohenloe, 
after aſſigning to the ſeveral officers their reſpec- 
tive ſtations, ſet fail for Antwerp in a ſhip which 
had paſſed through one of theſe openings, and 
entered the city in triumph. Their deſign, it 1s 
ſaid, was to conſult with the magiſtrates concerning 
ſome future meaſures which they thought neceſſary 
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Book to be purſued. But what the particular motives 


XIX. 


1585. 


were, which deteimined the commanders in chief 
to leave their troops at this criſis, is not told by 
the cotemporary hiſtorians; and we are left to 
ſuſpect two men, of vanity and folly, whoſe ge- 
neral conduct furniſhes not the ſmalleſt ground 
for ſo unfavourable an imputation. They were 


received at Antwerp with the higheft tranſports 


of gratitude and joy, and the people flocked to 
the harbour, impatiently expecting the arrival of 
the ſupplies of proviſions which they believed to 
be near at hand. 


Bu r this joy was of ſhort duration: the prince 
of Parma was for ſome time 1gnorant of what had 
aſſed. Having watched all the preceding night, 
e had gone in the morning to his head-quarrters 
at Beveren, and retired to reſt; but being ſoon 
awaked by the noiſe of the guns, he ſelected a 
body of troops, and immediately marched to the 


place of action. 


Ox his arrival, he viewed with indignation the 
enemy in poſſeſſion of the counterdyke. He ruſh- 
ed forward at the head of his battalion, and ſigh- 
ing, exclaimed, ** Where, my fellow-ſoldiers, is 
now your wonted intrepidity? Are you not 
aſhamed thus to yield to an enemy you have ſo 
often conquered, and in one hour to loſe the fruit 
of all your labours? Let who will, follow me; I 
ſhall either die, or conquer.” Having ſpoke theſe 
words, he advanced towards the enemy with a 
ſword in one hand, and a buckler in the other. 
The danger to which he was expoſed, inflamed 
his troops to a degree of madneſs. They returned 
to the charge with redoubled fury, and, in ſpite of 
the moſt intrepid reſiſtance, they drove the con- 
federates along the counterdyke, till they came to 
the place where their companions were intrenched : 
there they ſtopped. The diſpute was deſperate, 

| aid 
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and the confederates, being reinforced with freſh B o o K 
troops from their ſhips, once more compelled the. *'*- 
Spaniards to retire; but Farneſe, whoſe ardour 585. 
was unabated, ſtill urging and impelling them, the 

attack was inſtantly renewed, and the Spaniards 
proved at laſt victorious. 


IT was now only within their intrenchment that 
the confederates retained poſſeſſion of the counter- 
dyke. The prince of Parma and his troops were 
aware of the difficulty which they muſt encounter, 
in attacking an intrenchment defended by men 
who from the beginning had diſplayed the moſt 
determined bravery ; yet they boldly advanced 
amidſt an inceſſant fire both from the ſhips and 
the intrenchment. Great numbers fell : ſtill, how- 
ever, they continued to advance; and whilſt thoſe 
who were in the rear maintained a conſtant fire 
upon the enemy, the foremoſt ranks were em- 
ployed in demoliſhing the fortification. 


Tuis fortification was at the ſame time attack- 
ed, on the other ſide, by two battalions ſent againſt 
it by count Manſveldt, the one conſiſting of Spa- 
niards and the other of Italians, who vied with 
each other in giving the moſt conſpicuous proofs 
of their contempt of danger. The leaders of 
theſe battalions, Capiſucchi and Toralva, were the 
firſt who entered the intrenchment; and ſoon af- 
terwards the troops under the prince of Parma 
entered it on the other ſide. The confederates, 
however, though thus deprived of all defence, til! 
continued to fight deſperately, till perceiving that 
the tide was going back, and that the ſhips were 
beginning to put off to a greater diſtance, while 
freſh Spaniards were pouring in upon them from 
both ends of the counterdyke, their courage failed, 
and they attempted to ſave themſelves by getting 
on board their bcats and ſhips. 
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Tur Spaniards, not ſatisfied with this victory, 
flung themſelves from the counterdyke, and pur- 
ſued the fugitives as far as the depth of the water 
would allow. No quarter was given to thoſe 
whom they overtook. The counterdy ke, and 
the water on both ſides of it, were covered with 
the flain, and many fell with diſhonourable 


wounds, who for ſeveral hours together had given 


inconteſtible evidence of the moſt heroic valour. 
The number of the killed on the fide of the con- 
federates, amounted to two thouſand five hundred, 
and that on the other fide, to one thouſand. The 


recovery of the counterdyke was not the only ad- 


vantage which Farneſe derived from his preſent 
victory: he likewiſe got poſſeſſion of more than 
thirty of the enemy's ſhips, with all the artillery 
and engineers that were on board. Immediately 
after which he proceeded to fall up the breaches in 


the counterdyke, and to repair the damage which 


his fortifications had ſuſſtained. 


Tux beſieged, being thus cruelly diſappointed 
in their hopes of deliverance, were overwhelmed 
with conſternation and deſpair. By their late 
great exertions, their internal reſources were ex- 
hauſted, and they had little proſpect of any fo- 
reign aid that could arrive in time to prevent the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering. They had not indeed 
as yet experienced thoſe intolerable miſeries which 
attend on famine in a place beſieged ; but they 
foreſaw that ere long theſe miſeries muſt certainly 
overtake them, and they conſidered, that to delay 
making peace with the enemy, could only ferve 
to increaſe the difficulty of — favourable 
terms. Such were the ſentiments of great num- 
bers of every condition, notwithitanding the ſo- 
lemn engagement under which they had lately 
come, of a” ſubmitting to the Spaniſh govern- 
ment. St. Aldegonde, and the other magiſtrates, 
laboured to remove their apprehenſions, by aſ- 


ſuring them, that not only their friends in the 


maritime 
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maritime provinces were preparing forces to re- 
leve them, but that the queen of England intended 


to exert herſelf in their behalf. St. Aldegunde 


himſelf appears to have been animated with this 
hope, and for ſeveral weeks it had the effect which 
he deſired on the minds of the citizens; but their 
patience being at laſt worn out, they aſſembled in 
a tumultuous manner, and peremptorily required 
that ambaſſadors ſhould be appointed to treat of 
a ſurrender. The magiſtrates, though extremely 
reluctant, found it neceſſary to comply with their 
requeſt; and accordingly St. Aldegonde, and ſe- 
veral others of the principal inhabitants, were ſent 
to the Spaniſh camp. 
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THey were received by the prince of Parma in Capitutaticn 
the moſt gracious manner, and much more favour- * Antwerp: 


able terms of accommodation were offered, than 
they had reaſon to expect. Various motives con- 
curred in determining this prudent general to act 
on the preſent occahon with the utmoit degree 
of moderation which the king's inſtructions would 
allow ; for, befides that the granting of equitable 


conditions to the citizens of Antwerp would con- 


tribute to facilitate his future conqueſts, he con- 
ſidered, that his troops had fuffered great dimi- 
nution ſince the commencement of the ; that, 
by accidents which he could not foreſee, the 
bridge might be demohſhed ; that he had with 


much difficulty reſiſted the efforts which the con- 


federates had already made; that ſtill greater ex- 
ertions were to be apprehended from deſpair ; 
and that the beſieged, if compelled by ſeverity 
to imitate the example of Haerlem or Leyden, 
might reſiſt his moſt ſtrenuous endeavours to re- 


duce them, till the queen of England, who was 


deliberating on the ſubject, ſhould reſolve to eſ- 
pouſe their cauſe. 


MovepD 
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MoveDp by theſe conſiderations, Farneſe ſhew- 
ed himſelf not only willing, but even deſirous to 
bring the treaty of ſurrender ſpeedily to a con- 
clufion ; but the ambaſſadors of the befieged, ſtill 
flattering themſelves with the hopes of athſtance, 
ſtudied to put it off as long as poſſible ; nor was 
the capitulation ſigned till within three days of 
the time when the whole ſtock of proviſions in 
the city would have been conſumed. This cir- 
cumſtance had been carefully concealed from the 
citizens, as well as from the prince of Parma, and 
was known only to the ——_— and maſters 
of police. It had not therefore the ſmalleſt influ- 
ence on the terms of peace, which were as favour- 
able now as if the ſurrender had been made ſome 


months before, 


In ſome reſpects they were more favourable 
than even thoſe which had been granted to Ghent 
and Bruges, Whereas the proteſtants of theſe 
places had been permitted to continue only two 
years, in order to ſettle their affairs; in Antwerp, 
they were allowed to remain four ; and although 
Antwerp was much richer than any of the other 
cities, and the expence of the ſiege had been in- 
finitely greater, yet he demanded a fine of only 
four hundred thouſand guilders for the payment 
of his troops. All the priſoners were ſet at li- 
berty ; all paſt offences were forgiven, and no 
exception whatever was made in the general 
act of indemnity ; nor was any perſonal reſtriction 
laid upon any of the citizens, except St. Alde- 
gonde, who was required to engage, that he 
would not carry arms againſt the king of Spain 
for the ſpace of a year, This circumſtance had 
the appearance of a puniſhment inflicted on this 
diſtinguiſhed patriot ; but it ought to be con- 


ſidered rather as a mark of reſpe& and honour, 


ſince it implied an acknowledgment of his ſuperior 
merit, 
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merit, and diſcovered the dread which his enemies B oct 

| -» | entertained of his abilities. org 
il | NoTw1THSTANDING this public teſtimony 88 

ce. which St. Aldegonde received from the Spaniards, 

as be was accuſed of having delivered up the town 

of | without neceſſity; and fo raſh and ill- informed 

in were the States of Holland and Zealand on this 

r. occaſion, that they forbade him to take up his 

he | reſidence within their territories. Being conſcious 

id of having acted with perfect integrity, 2 4 no 

rs regard to their interdiction, but ſoon after the 

- ſurrender ſet out for Zealand, where he required 

— | the States to produce his accuſers, and to try him 

e 1 openly®; and, as no acculer ever ventured to a 


pear, he publiſhed a vindication of his conduct, 
calculated to put his enemies to filence, and to 
eine that, inſtead of cenſure, he had merited the 
t F Higheſt praiſe>, 
) 


Tus ill-humour which the maritime provinces 

diſcovered on this occaſion, in their injurious treat- 

__— ment of a perſon ſo beloved and popular as St. Al- 
degonde, occaſioned the error of thoſe who aſſert- 
ed that theſe provinces were not diſpleaſed that 

the Spaniards had got poſleſſion of Antwerp, and 

that their jealouſy of that commercial city was the 

cauſe why they did not exert themſelves with 

greater vigour to preſerve it. As the circumftan- 

ces above explained ſeem to afford a full account 

of their inaCtivity in the beginning of the ſiege, 

ſo, towards the cloſe of it, it ſhould ſeem they 

did every thing for the relief of the beſieged, which 

they could have done in their own defence. 2 

only 


© The account here given is taken from Meteren, the beſt 
informed of all the hiſtorians in matters relative to Antwerp. 
It differs materially from that of Reidanus. 

n Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. iti. Meteren, lib. xii Thuanus, 
Hb. IXXLiii i lib. iv. 
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Boox only object of their dread at this time was the 
over of Spain. They could not but conſider 
1585. Antwerp as a bulwark againſt that power, and 
they could not foreſee thole commercial advanta- 

ges, which they derived afterwards from the re- 
duction of that wealthy city under the Spaniſh 


yoke. 


Brabant de- Tuev ſoon experienced theſe advantages, by 

many of its the removal of ſo great a number of the inhabit- 

jababitants. ants of Blabant and Flanders to Amſterdam and 
Middleburg that it became neceſſary to extend 
the walls cf thoie cities in order to contain them. 
And thus the trade of the confederated States was 
greatly augmented, while that of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces received a wound, of which it never af- 
terwards recovered. The prince of Parma had 
provided carefully againſt this event, ſo fatal to 
the proſperity of his late acquiſitions, by the 
length of time which he allowed to the proteſtants 
for diſpoſing of their effects, and by the mildneſs 
of his adminiſtration ; but, beſides that their aver- 
ſion to the Spaniſh government was become un- 
conquerable, and that for ſome years paſt they had 
taſted the ſweets of liberty, they were too ſincerely 
attached to the reformed religion, to bear the 
thoughts of ever complying with the catholic, or 
even to indure thoſe reſtraints to which it behoved 
them during their ſtay at Antwerp to ſubmit. 
Philip's bigotry had, in the time of the duke of 
Alva, tranſplanted great numbers of his ſubjects, 
together with their wealth and manufactures, 
into foreign ſtates, and it now increaſed the power 
of the revolted provinces, at the expence of thoſe 
which had returned to their allegiance. The 
Dutch began, not long after this period, to puſh. 
ther commerce to a greater extent than ever. 
They were more able than formerly to * 
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the burden of the war; and in a few years after- Boox 
wards they found themſelves in a capacity, not 8 
only to defend their infant ſtate, but to attack 1385. 
their powerful adverſary, with ſplendor and ſuc- 

ceſs, in the moſt diſtant regions of the globe. 
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BOOK XX. 


LTHOUGH the proſperity of the United B 4 
Provinces was, in the iſſue, greatly aug- AM 

mented by that increaſe of inhabitants which 1588. 
they received from the conquered towns, yet, at ja the 
the preſent period, their ſituation was more alarm- viaces. 
ing and critical than it had ever been fince the 
commencement of the war. The prince of Parma 
was an enemy more formidable in every reſpect 
than the duke of Alva : ſuperior to him in mili- 
tary, and ſtill more in political abilities, and the 
more to be dreaded by the confederacy, on ac- 
count of the moderation and equity which he dit- 
played in his treatment of the people, who had 
ſubmitted to his arms. Almoſt the whole of Bra- 
bant and Flanders, except Sluys and Oftend, was 
already conquered ; and by his reduction of Ant- 
werp, he had acquired a numerous fleet, which he 
knew well how to make ſubſervient to the opera- 
tions of his land forces, in the turther proſecution 
of the war. 
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Tux States were more ſenſible than ever of 
their inability to defend themielves, without the 
aſſiſtance of ſome foreign power. In their treaty 
with the duke of Aujou, they had diicovered great 
ſolicitude in guarding againſt the annexation of 
the pro inces to the crown of France; but foon 
after the death of the prince of Orange, they 
were perſuaded, that with their moſt ſtrenuous ef- 
forts it would be impoſhble for them long to pre- 
ſerve their independence, and that they muſt ei- 
ther ſubmit to Philip, or become the ſubjects of 
ſome other ſovereign, poſſeſſed of power ſufficient 
to defend them. Having towards the concluſion 
of the year one thouſand five hundred and eghty- 
four, deliberately maturely oa the ſubject, they 
heſitated for ſome time between the king of France 
and the queen of England; but they came at lait 
to fix their choice upon the former, partly becauſe 
they believed it would be eaſier for Henry, than 
for Elizabeth, to ſupport them ; and partly be- 
cauſe, at Henry's death, his crown would devolve 
to the king of Navarre, in whoſe hands they be- 
os that both their religion and liberty would be 
ecure. 


THar the offer which they reſolved to make 
to the French monarch would be readily accepted, 
they could not doubt, when they confidered that 
the principal reaſon why he had formerly declined 
to eſpouſe their cauſe, was their refuſing to con- 
ſent to his ſucceſſion, in the event of his brother's 
death. They could not but ſuppoſe that his am- 
bition would be highly flattered with the oppor- 
tunity of making ſo great an addition ta his here- 
ditary dominions; and they were not ignorant of 
the reſentment which he bore towards the king of 
Spain, who, under the maſk of friendſhip, * 
long fomented the troubles of his kingdom. 


HENRY was not inſenſible to the force of theſe 
incentives. He gave the ambaſſadors whom the 
States 
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States had ſent to him on this occaſion, the moſt B O o 


racious reception; aſſured them of his gratitude 
bh the truſt and confidence which the States were 
pleaſed to repoſe in him; and bad him rely upon 
him for every mark of friendſhip in his power to 
beſtow. But as their propoſal was of too much 
imp-'rtance to be haitily embraced, he deſired they 
would deliver it in writing, that it might be ſub- 
mitted to the reviial of his counſellors. 
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HE NRW would not have thus delayed giving State of 


them a deciſive anſwer, if he had been at liberty, 
either to purſue his own inclinations, or to con- 
ſult the intereſt of France. Peace indeed had been 
eſtabliſhed between the inveterate factions, into 
which his kingdom was divided; and the catholic 
league was apparently extinct. But the cauſes to 
which that pernicious confederacy owed its birth, 
ſtill ſubſiſted; and it required a much more dex- 
terous and ſteady hand than that of Henry, to 
guide the reins of government in ſuch a manner 
as to prevent the paſſions of the parties from 
breaking out again with as much violence as be- 
fore. Henry duke of Guife, ſon of the celebrat- 
ed Francis, was ſuperior to his father in exterior 
accompliſhments, and not inferior to him either in 
military or political abilities. Like his father too, 
he was actuated with the moſt inordinate ambi- 
tion; and could not endure that inſignificance, to 
Which the king's averſion to his bold aſpiring 
character had reduced him. Enraged at being 
excluded from the government of the ſtate, while 
all the power which he and his adherents had 
formerly enjoyed was engroſſed by the minions 
of the king, he reſolved either to compel Heary 
to redreſs his grievances, or to deprive him f his 


crown. With the moſt indefatigable induſtry he 


applied himſelf to the proſecution to his deſign. 
His emiſlaries were ſpread every Where; the king- 
dom {warmed with anonymous letters; and the 
pulpit reſounded with the imminent _ » 
LEM 


artes 


rANCcc., 
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Book which the church was expoſed. ** For the king, 


XX. 


1585. 


it was faid, notwithſtanding his pretenſions to 
ſanctity, had neither no religion at all, or was ſc- 
cretly attached to that of the Hugonots; for whom 
he had in his late treaty with them, diſcovered the 
moſt unjuſtifiable partiality. This alone was ſuf- 
ficient to rouſe the indignation of every faithful 
ſon of the church; but was ground for the 
moſt NAU r when it was con- 
ſidered, that the duke of Anjou being now dead, 
and the king without any hopes of iſſue, the crown 
muſt (if the people did not exert themſelves with 
vigour to prevent it) be inherited by the king of 
Navarre, a relapſed heretic, and a determined 
enemy of their holy faith *.” 


The cathalic By theſe means the duke of Guiſe ned more 


league. 


than one half of the kingdom in a fanatical, but 
firm confederacy, with which he hoped to con- 
troul, and in time to annihilate the authority of 
the king. In order to gain greater reſpect to this 
confederacy, he placed at the head of it Charles, 
cardinal > of Bourbon, a zealous catholic, far ad- 
vanced inyyears, and noted for the weakneſs of his 
underſtanding. Guiſe intended this prelate for 
e ſucceſſor, in the event of the death or 
depoſition of that prince; and he expected under 
him to engroſs the whole adminiſtration, and to 
pave the way for his own acceſſion to the throne. 


Tux king of Spain was not an unconcerned 
ſpectator of theſe tranſactions, in a kingdom, to 
the affairs of which he had, for ſeveral years, 


you the moſt particular attention. For, beſides 
the deep concern, which, agreeably to his general 


ſyſtem of politics, he had ever taken in all the 


_ conteſts between the catholics and proteſtants in 


almoſt every European ſtate, he was greatly in- 
tereſted 


* Memoires de la ligue, tom. iii. 
b Uncle to the king of Navarra. 
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tereſted to prevent the king of Navarre (whoſe Boon 
dominions he held unjuſtly) from aſcending the . 
throne of France; and there was no other means, 1585, 
he knew, by which he could deter the French mo- 

narch from lending aſſiſtance to the United Pro- 


vinces, but to furniſh him with employment at 
hume. 


Move by this laſt conſideration, he had given His views. 
aſſiſtance to the league, when it was firſt formed 
by the ſame factious leaders ſome years before. 
He was now more determined than ever to ſu 

rt it ; prompted partly by the motives that have 
— mentioned, and partly by this conſideration, 
that by fomenting the diſturbances in France, he 
would exhauſt the ſtrength of that mighty mo- 
narchy, and thereby either acquire poſſeſſion of it 
himſelf, or be at leaſt delivered from all dread of 
that power, which he believed to be the only one 
in Europe able to counteract his deſigns. 


Havinc ſome time before the preſent period His treaty * 
revived his negociations with the duke of Guiſe, . Aug 
and the other heads of the league, he gave orders 
to his commiſſioners, Morreo, and Baptiſta Taſſi, 
to form an alliance with them, without delay. 

And it was accordingly concluded between the 
Spaniſh envoys on the hand, and the dukes of 
Guiſe and Mayenne, and the ſieur de Menneville, 
agent for the cardinal of Bourbon, on the other, 
at Joinville, on the 2d of February, one thouſand 


five hundred and eighty-five, upon the following 


conditions : 


* THAT in caſe the preſent king of France 
ſhould die without male-ifſue, the cardinal of 
Bourbon ſhould, as firſt prince of the blood, be 
declared king; and all thoſe perſons excluded 
from the ſucceſſion, who were either heretics 
themlelves or favourers of heretics. 


© THAT 
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Boox Tur the cardinal of Bourbon ſhould, in 
. the event of his ſucceeding to the crown, ratify 
1585. the peace of Chateau-Cambreſis, between the 


courts of France and Spain. 


* THAT he ſhould prohibit the exerciſe of eve- 
ry religion but the catholic, within his dominions. 


* Tuar he ſhould reſtore to Philip all the 
places which had been taken from him by the Hu- 
m and aſſiſt him in ſubduing his rebellious 
ubjects in the Netherlands. | 


* THar, on the other hand, Philip ſhould con- 
tribute fifty thouſand crowns a month, for the ſup- 
port of the confederacy, beſides aſſiſting it with a 
ſufficient number of troops, till hereſy ſhould be 
utterly extirpated. That C ſhould take the car- 
dinal of Bourbon, the lords of the houſe of Guiſe, 
and all others who ſhould accede to the league, un- 
der his protection; and that neither of the con- 
tracting ies ſhould enter into any treaty with 
the king of France, without mutual conſent.” 


Bes1Des theſe conditions, which were commit- 
ted to writing, and ſubſcribed, Philip engaged to 
pay annually the ſum of two hundred thouſand 
crowns to the duke of Guiſe, to be diſpoſed of by 
him as he ſhould judge moſt conducive for the in- 
tereſt of the league. And it was agreed, that this 
whole tranſaction ſhould be concealed, till a more 
convenient ſeaſon for divulging it. 


Henky, however, received intelligence of the 
congreſs; and from former experience it was eaſy 
for him to conjecture the purpoſe for which it had 
been held. Soon after this, the embaſly from the 
States of Holland arrived, and was received in 
the manner above mentioned. Mendoza, the Spa- 
niſh reſident, could not be ignorant of what had 
paſſed at Joinville; yet he complained to Henry 
of his kind reception of the Dutch ambaſſadors, as 


being 
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being inconſiſtent with the friendſhip which he Bo © « 


owed to the catholic king. Henry replied to this 
complaint, with a degree of firmne:s and dignity, 
which it had been happy for himtelf, and tor h 
ſubjects, if he could have maintained uni! ml, 
in his conduct. I do not, ſaid ke, confider the 
people of the Netherlands as rebels, but as men 
whoſe patience has been worn by opprethon, Fir 
manity and juſtice incline me to take an interest {14 
the diſtreſs of a neighbouring nation, ones 11.51. cr 
to the crown of France. I have not however 48 
yet reſolved to concern mytelt in their affairs. I 
am unwilling to violate that peace which tubſiits 
between your maſter and me; although I know, 
that, on his part, it has been violatcd. My 1e(0- 
lution will appear, when I ſhall think fit to ditclote 
it. In the mean time I deſire it may be remember- 
ed, that I ſhall not be intimidated by the threats 
of the king of Spain; and that I am maſter of 
my conduct, and at liberty, without being anſwer- 
able to any. other prince, to make either peace or 
war, as I incline.” | 


Among Henry's counſellors there were ſome H-nry hef- 
tat <4astoace 


who exhorted him to embrace ſo tempting an op- b 


portunity as the preſent, of advancing the g'o:y 


of his crown. The perplexed ſituation of his af- vereignty. 


fairs, they ſaid, ought rather to determine him to 
enter into foreign war, than to deter him from en- 
gaging in it. It would prove the moſt effectual 
remedy for thoſe noxious humours with which his 
kingdom was diſtempered, by giving a new direc- 
tion to that reſtlefs ſpirit with which his ſubjects 
had long been actuated; and it would be found 
the ſureſt method of diſappointing the deſigns of 
the duke of Guiſe, by depriving lum of the aſſiſt- 
ance of the catholic king, to whom it would fur- 
niſh ſufficient employment in defence of his own 
dominions. 


Vol. II. P SUCH 
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Boox SUCH was the reaſoning of thoſe who adviſed 
XX. Henry to accept of the ſovereignty of the United 
1585. Provinces. It was plauſible, but not ſubſtantial 
or ſolid. For where,” ſaid others of his coun- 

ſellors, ſeconded by the queen-mother, **can troops 
be found in France ſufficient to carry on a war a- 

ainſt an enemy fo powerful as the king of Spain? 

pon ſuch of the catholics as are in league with 
that monarch, the king can have no reliance. On 
the contrary, they would unite with Philip againſt 
their native ſovereign. To compote an army of 
ſuch catholics as retain their fidelity, and to fend 
that army to the Netherlands, would be to aban- 
don the kingdom naked and deſenceleſs to the 
duke of Guiſe. And were the king to apply to 
the proteſtants for aſſiſtance, what purpoſe would 
that meaſure ſerve, but to excite an univerſal a- 
larm, and to determine all the catholics in the 
kingdom to accede to the league ? ” 


He declines HENRY could not reſiſt the force of theſe argu- 

«<puns"- ments. Finding himſelf therefore thus fettered by 
his factious tubjects, he reſolved, though with much 
reluctance, to decline the tempting offer which the 
States had made to him; and having called their 
ambaſſadors, he informed them that the unhappy 
ſituation of his domeſtic affairs rendered it im- 
poſſible for him at preſent to accept of their offer, 
or to undertake their protection; but that he 
would not fail to recommend their cauſe to the 
queen of England in the warmeſt manner. 


Anxicty & ELIZABETH had formerly approved of their 

the queen election of the duke of Anjou, and had even con- 
ugiand. . 

tributed her endeavours to promote it. But ſhe 

dreaded the union of the provinces with France, 

as an event which would have raiſed the maritime 


power of that kingdom to a ſuperiority above her 


own, 


6 Reidan. lib. iv. D'Avila, lib. vii. Van Meteren, lib. xii. p. 376 
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lous eye, their making a tender to Henry of their 


ſovereignty. No ſooner was ſhe informed of his 


reſolution to decline accepting it, than her anxiety 
taking another direction, ſhe dreaded that their 
deſpair would induce them to throw themſelves on 
the mercy of their former ſovereign, whole ſe- 
vereſt vengeance, ſhe could not doubt, would be 
poured out upon her, as ſoon as his affairs in the 
Netherlands were compoſed. 
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| own, and therefore the had regarded, with a jea- Book 


XX. 


1585. 


In order to prevent this effect of Henry's refu- The States 


ſal, which was a more immediate object of her 


make her an 


affer of the 


dread, than any conſequence that could have ari- fovereigay. 


ſen from his acceptance, ſhe ſent an ambaſſador to 
rouſe their drooping ſpirits, and to give them 
hopes of her protection. The States were encou- 
raged, by this mark of her attention, to form the 


reſolution of making the ſame offer of their ſo- 


vereignty to her, which they had made to the king 
of France: and ambaſſadors were accordingly ap- 
pointed, and ſent over to England in the month 


of July 1585. 


Tuts ambaſſadors employed every argument 
which they could deviſe, to prevail upon Elizabeth 
to yield to their deſire. After teſtifying in the 
ſtrongeſt terms that gratitude with which the States 
were penetrated, on account of the favour u hich 
ſhe had already afforded them; they repreſented, 
That they had now more occaſion than ever for 
her friendſhip, and muſt fink under the power of 
Philip, who poſſeſſed ſuch inexhauſtible reſources, 
if ſhe did not ſpeedily interpoſe in their behalf. But 
although the power of the confederacy was ſmall, 
when compared with thoſe mighty efforts which 
which were made by the king of Spain to enſlave 
it, it was not unworthy of the queen's attentian 
and regard. Beſides poſſeſſing ſome important 
towns in Brabant, Flanders, and Guelderland, 

| i they 
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Boox they were ſtill ia poſſeſſion of Holland, Zealand, 
XX. Utrecht, and Friefland, in which there were many 
1885. flouriſhing and well fortified cities, capacious har- 

bours, aid navigable rivers, from which the queen's 
ſubjects would derive infinite advantage in the way 
of commerce; not to mention that, by the accel- 
ſion of fo numerous a fleet as that of the United 
Provinces, her navy would be able to give la to 
all the maritime powers in Europe. They were 
fa; from tu iuig that intereſt alone would de- 
termine tie que to regard their preſent applica- 
tion; they had already experienced her gencroſit,, 
and they now adrefled her as the ſovereign of a 
powerful kingdom, who had ſhewn that the was 
touched with their calamities. It was their earneſt 
deſire at this time, that the would accept of the 
ſovereignty of the provinces, upon che fame con- 
ditions on which their native princes had enjoyed 
it, and that ſhe vould henceforth conſider the 
people of the Netherlands as her faithful ſubjects, 
who would vie with thoſe of her native kingdom 
in demonſtrating their attachment to her perton, 
and in advancing the glory ct her reign.” 


ELIZABETH received this propoſal with much 
complacency, and aſſured the ambaſladors, that 
they ſhould not return without carrying ſuch an 
anſwer along with them as would entirely ſatisfy 
the States; but before ſhe could be more particular 
in her reply, ſhe muſt conſider the affair with that 
attention which it deferved, and hear the opinions 
of her counſellors. 


She delibe- THE ſame thing happened on this occaſion in 
rae 1 B2* the court of England, as in that of France ſome 
ſubject. D L 
: months before. Elizabeth's miniſters were no lets 
divided in their ſentiments than thoſe of Henry, 
and formed their judgments as courtiers are wont 
to do in matters of doubtful iſſue, conformably 
either to the natural temper of their mind, or t 
the inclination of the prince, 
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THERE were {ome among them who thought, B o o « 


that both juſtice and prudence :equired that Eliza- 
beth ſhould reject the offer that had been made to 
her; * for it was the common intereſt of princes, 
they ſaid, that fubjects ſhould be retained in their 
allegiance; and to enccurage them in the violation 
of it, was in reality to under mine the foundations 
of their own authority. The queen had hitherto 
favoured the inhabitants of the Low Countries, 
not as a free and independent nation, but as a 
people who were cruelly oppreſſed ; and her in- 
tention had not been to enable them to renounce 
their allegiance, but to induce their King to treat 
them with greater equity and mcderation. In this 
purpote the, thought the might ſtill perſiſt. But 
to acknowledge the States for ſovereigns, and to 
accept from their hands that ſovereignty which 
belonged to another, would not only be a violation 
of that juſtice which princes ove to one another, 
but might be attended with the moſt dangerous 
confequences to her own repoſe. The king of 
Spain would not reſt ſatisfied till he had retaliated 
ſo great an injury. The ſtate of Ireland, and 

ven that of England, where there was to great a 
number of catholics devcted to his ſervice, would 
furniſh him with means of executing his deſign. 
And from fomenting a ſpirit of divifion among 
ner ſubjects, he would ſoon paſs to an open inva- 
ſion of her kingdom. With hrs arms the ſpiritual 
thunder of the Roman pontiff wo 11 co-ope.ate, 
and in that caſe ſuch a namber of cam is might 
be excited agaiatt her, as would en linger ihe ſta- 
b.lity of her throne.” 


Bur others of Elizabeth's counſellors were of 
opinion, that fo inviting an opportunity as the 
preſent ought not to be neglected, and that the 
queen could not, with reaſen, be accuſed of in- 
jultice for embracing it. The States, compelled 
by neceſſity, had, ſeveral years before the preſent 
period, aſſumed the tovereignty into their own 

hands, 
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Book hands, and ſince that time they had conferred it 


XX. 


1585. 


upon the duke of Anjou, whom the queen had 
virtually recognized for their lawful ſovereign. 
The king of Spain had clearly forfeited his right 
to their obedience, by his violation of all the con- 
ditions on which that right was founded. Not- 
withſtanding this, he will no doubt be highly of- 
fended,” continued they, if the queen ſhall 
think fit to liſten to the preſent application. But 
can he be more an enemy to the queen, than he 
has already ſhewn himſelf? Has he not long en- 
deavoured to ſtir up her diſaffected ſubjects in Ire- 
land? And in England, does he not purſue the 
ſame hoſtile and inſidious deſigns? Has he not 
warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of the queen of Scots? 
Does he not on every occaſion Gow himſelf an 
implacable enemy to the Engliſh name? And 
what is it that has ſo long prevented him from de- 
claring open war, but that his revolted ſubjects in 
the Netherlands have hitherto afforded full em- 
loy ment to all the forces which he could ſpare 
4 his ambitious enterpriſes? When he ſhall 
have diſengaged himſelf from his embarraſſments 
in the Low Countries, can we doubt that he will 
turn his arms againſt the queen? It is the part of 
prudence to provide againſt a diſtant as well as a- 
gainſt an immediate danger; and prudence and a 
regard to ſelf- preſervation require that the queen 
ſhould to the utmoſt of her power ſupport the 
prope of the United Provinces, becauſe in their 
preſervation the peace and ſecurity of her own do- 
minions are involved. It ſhe reject the application 
of the States, and either give them no aſſiſtance, 
or. ſuch only as has hitherto been granted, they 
will ſoon be overpowered, and Philip will then be 
not only at greater leiſure, but much more able 
than at preſent to execute his deſigns. But if the 
queen accept of the advantageous offer that is 
made to her, and exert herſelf with vigour in de- 
tence of this people, who deſire to become her 
ſubjects, 
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ſubjects ſhe will encounter her enemy at a diſtance Bo o « 
from home, ſhe will be powerfully aſſiſted by a XX. 
brave and determined ally, and with her fleet 3 
acting in concert with that of the States, ſhe will 8 
be able to maintain the tranquillity of her king- 

dom.” 


EL1ZABETH readily perceived the force of this Elizabeth 
reaſoning : ſhe believed that an open breach with n. nn 
Philip was unavoidable, and ſhe thought it more uon the 
eligible to begin hoſtilities herſelf now, than to * 
wait till her adverſary ſhould be in a condition to 
execute his deſigns againſt her. She reſolved how- 
ever to decline accepting the ſovereignty which 
the States had offered her, either becauſe ſhe ap- 
pretended that it would prove a greater burden 
than ſhe was able to ſupport, or becauſe ſhe was 
afraid of exciting the jealouſy of the neighbouring 
powers. But while for theſe reaſons ſhe deſired 
that the ſupreme authority might ſtill remain in 
the hands of the States, ſhe reſolved to afford 
them her protection; and with this view, after 
having received particular information concerning 
their ſtrength, and the number of troops necei- 
ſary for carrying on the war, ſhe concluded a 
treaty with them, of which the principal articles 

were thoſe which follow: That the queen ſhould 
furniſh the States with five thouſand foot and one 
thouſand horſe, to be commanded by a proteſtant 
general of her appointment, and to be paid by her 
during the continuance of the war. That after 
the concluſion of the war the States ſhould repay 
her expences, and that the towns of Brille and 
Finſhing, aud the fort of Rammekins, ſhoul4 be 
immediately delivered to her, and ſhould remain 
in her poſſeſſion till ſhe were fully reimburted. 
That the commander of the forces, the governors 
of provinces and towns, and all the officers and 
ſoldiers, ſhould take an oath of fidelity to the 
queen and the States, That in caſc it * ” 
oun 
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Boos found expedient to employ a fleet in the common 
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caule, the States ſhould furniſh the fame number 
of ſhips as the queen, to be commanded by an 
Engliſh admiral. That the commander in chief, 
and two Ernglhth minitters reſiding in the Nether- 
lands " ſhould be admitted into the aſſembly of the 
States. That none of the rights or privileges of 
the conicderated Provinces (ſhould be violated, and 
no change introduced in the eftabliſhed religion 
or government. And laſtly, That neither of the 
twio Contracting parties ſhould, without mutual 

ent, make _ or enter into all'ance with 
the" king of Spain“ 


Tus treaty was no ſooner ratified, than Eliza- 


path ied orders for Carrying it into execution. 


he eail of Leiceſter (to whom this wile princeſs 
had been long attached in a degree which far ex- 
ceeded us merit and ſervices) was appointed ge- 
neral oft the forces, and went over with them to 
Hand in th beginning of the year 1586, ac- 
companted by more than five hundred gentlemen, 
who intended to ferve under him as volunteers. 
Lcicelter had neither courage, capacity, modera- 
ton, nor integrity, to qualify him for the arduous 
taſk that was a: Toned to him, but his defects were 
concealed under the glare of ſuperficial accom- 
plſhments; with which, as he had long deceived 
the penetration of Elizabeth, he now impoſed upon 
the people of the Netherlands, and excited in them 
the molt ſlattering and deluſive hopes. From his 
Arſt arrival they regarded him as the reſtorer of 
their fallen ſtate, and proſuſcly heaped upon him 
every mark of honour which their immoderate 
fondneſs could deviie. Not ſatisfied with receiv- 
ing him rather as a prince and a conqueror, who 
had already wi0! 19ht their deliverance, than as the 
ſubject of aa ally "by whom he had been fent to 
their ailiſtance, they conſeried upon him the of- 

fices 
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fices of governor general of the confederacy, and Book 


commander in chief of all their forces by ſea and & 
land. * — 


B this precipitate meaſure, of which they had 
afterwards the greateſt reaſon to repent, they in- 
tended to gratify the queen, and if poſſible to in- 
duce her to take a deeper intereſt in their affairs. 
But they were excecdingly diſappointed in their 
expectations, the was oitended at their artifice, 
and immediately diſpatched her vice-chancellor © 
to complain of their conduct, as being calculated 
to make the world believe her in ſincere in the de- | 
claration which ſhe had publiſhed, of intending 
only to aſſiſt the provinces, and not to undertake 
the- abſolute charge of their protection, She de- k 

+ fired that the States world recall that authority 
which they had conferred on Lo ceſter, and com- 
manded him to reft contented with the portion 
of power which ſhe had given him. But it is 
extremely doubtful whether Elizabeth was in 
reality as much incenſed on this occaſion as ſhe 
appeared to be. She ſoon diſcovered an unwil- 
lingneſs to mortify her favourite's vanity and am- 
bition ; lent a favourable ear to the apology that 
was made to her by the States, and did not inſiſt 
on a compliance with her requeit. Whatever 
was her motive for this conduct, Leiceſter was 
inſtalled in the government, and inveſted with 
the moſt ample powers; after which he proceeded 
to make preparations for putting a ftup to the 
progreſs of the Spaniſh arms. 


— 


THe prince of Parma, on the other hand, was Operations 
no leſs active in preparing for the further proſe- g 
cution of the war. After the acquiſition of ſo | 
many important towns, he had conceived the 
moſt ſanguine expectations of being able toon to 

complete 
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Bo on complete the reduction of the revolted provinces. 


But by the interpoſition of Elizabeth he perceived 


1886. bis victory tnatched from him, when he thought 


himielf upon the point of reaping it, and u as ex- 
ceed; ngly difappointed and chagrined. Finding 
himielf however ſtill ſuperior to his enemy in the 
field, he reſolved to improve this advantage, and 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, to proceed 
with his wonted vigour, 


The fege c TE conſederates had, notwithſtanding their 


Grave. 


Joſs of Maeftricht above related, been able to keep 
poſſeſſion of two conſiderable towns on the Maele, 
Grave in Brabant, and Venlo in Guelderland. 
Ferneſe was deſirous to make himſclf maſter of 
theſe two places before he ſhould turn his arms 
againſt the northern provinces; and early in the 
ſpring he ſent count Charles of Maniveldt to form 
the blockade of Grave, Manſveldt executed his 
commiſſion with little oppoſit on, by caſting a 
bridge over the Maeſe, and by building forts Ar 
redoubts not only on the dykes of the river, but 
on the land fide of the town, where he pitched his 
camp, and cut off all communication between the 
beſieged and the country bebind them. The 
town was defended by an Engliſh garriſon, under 
the command of a young nobleman, baron de 
Hemeret, a native of Guelderland. Leiceſter 
ſenſible that the Place was of the greateſt impor- 
tance for preventing the enemy f om advancing 
into the provinces of Guelderland and Utrecht, 
went himſelf as far as the city of Utrecht, and from 
thence ſent count Hohenlbe and colonel Norris 
with two thouſand five hundred foot, partly na- 
tives and partly Engl'!h, to the relief of the be- 
ſieged. The natives arrived firſt, and having 
taken one of the Spaniſh forts on the banks of 
the Maeſe, oppoſite to Grave, they had begun to 
fortify themſelves upon the dy ke, when Man(- 
veldt having received intelligence of their arrival, 
ent 
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ſent three thouſand Spaniards over the bridge 
already mentioned. By theſe troops the conte- 
derates were compelled to abandon their fortifi- 
cations, and to retire along the dyke ; but Norris 
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and the Engliſh forces coming up to their aſſiſt- 


ance, a bloody battle enſued. The Engliſh, 
— long inured to peace, gave proof on this 
occaſion of that ſtrong military __ by which 
they have ſo often diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


their wars upon the continent. They drove the 


veteran Spaniards before them with irreſiſtible im- 
petuoſity, killed ſeveral hundreds of them, be- 
ſides ſeven captains, and a great number of infe- 
rior officers, and compelled them to continue their 
retreat till they reached their fortifications on the 
bridge. There they were ſupported by freſh 
troops ſent by Manſveldt from the camp. The 
battle was renewed, and both parties fought for 
ſome time with the ſame fury as before, till they 
were ſeparated by a violent ſtorm of wind and 
rain, which rendered all their efforts ineffectual. 
Through this accident the Spaniards ſtill retained 

ſſeſſion of the bridge, but the rain which fell, 
furniſhed count Hohenloe with the means of re- 
lieving the beſieged. The river being ſwelled to 
an uncommon height, he broke down the dyke 
near Raveſtein, which ſtands on the ſame fide with 
Grave, and having laid all the country between 
Raveſtein and Grave under water, he conveyed 
to the beſieged, ammunition, proviſions, and a 
ſupply of troops, acroſs the inundation. 


Tae prince of Parma, alarmed with this ſucceſs 
of the confederates, ſet out for Grave with his 
main army; and in a few days after his arrival 
before the place two batteries were planted, and 
a part of the wall was demoliſhed. It might till 
however have been defended for a conſiderable 
time ; and De Hemeret, the governor, gave the 
earl of Leiceſter the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that * 

wo 


j 
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Bo oo would hold out to the laſt. But his courage fail- 

XX- ing, he began to talk of the neceſſity of ſurrender- 

1586. ing; and, although only two or three of his 

officers approved of his deſign, while all the reſt 

remonſtrated againſt it as cowardly and diſhonour- 

able, he reſolved to put it in execution; and 

upon the 7th of June, before the breach was prac- 

ticable, or the enemy had taken any meaſures for 

an aſlault, he ſent to the prince of Parma a propo- 

ial to capitulate. The prince readily granted him 

the moſt favourable conditions, and ſuffered him 

and the garriſon to march out with their arms and 

baggage. But as De Hemerei was undeſerving 

of this honour, he ſoon had reafon to repeat of the 

infamous part into which his cowardice had betray- 

ed him. Both he and the officers who had con- 

curred with him, were condemned by a court 

1 martial to be beheaded. The ſentence was ac- 

know ledged to be juſt, yet De Hemeret's fate ex- 

cited great commiſeration in his country men. He 

was too young for the important truſt which had 

been commitied to him; there was no reaſon to 

ſuſpect him of treachery or Corruption, and he 

ſolicited in the moſt earneſt manner to have his 

lite ſpared, and to be permitted to engage in ſome 

perilous enterprize in which he might retrieve his 

honour. But Leiceſter thinking it neceſſary at 

this time, for the eſtabliſhment of military diſci- 

pline, which had been greatly relaxed, to give an 

example of ſeverity, rejected all the applications 
which were made in his bchalf *. 


N IMMEDIATELY after the ſurrender of Grave, 
=  Farnelie led his army, amounting to twenty thou- 
ſand foot and three thouſand hoiſe, to beſiege 
Venlo ; and he made the greater haſte in his ex- 
pedition againſt that place, the only one on the 

left ſide of the Maeſe which remained in the hands 

of the confederates, as he underſtood that the 
garriſon 
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garriſon was weak, and that the celebrated Mar- 
tin Schench, who, commonly reſided in it, had, by 
Leiceſter's orders, marched with the greateſt part 
of his troops to ſecure the town of Gueldres. 
This man, a native of Guelderland, and a ſoldier 
of fortune, is celebrated by all the cotemporary 
hiſtorians, on account of his extraordinary valour, 
activity, and enterprize. Having fiiſt attached 
himſelf to the Spaniſh party in the Netherlands, he 
performed for that party ſeveral important ſer- 
vices, bit thinking himſelf diſhonoured by a pre- 
ference which the general beſto.ved on a Spaniſh 
officer, he had deterted to the States. Scheach 
no ſooner heard that the Spaniſh army had begun 
the ſiege of Venlo, than he tet cut with a body of 
horfe in order to throw himſelf into the place. 
Finding it completely inveſted on every fide, he 
attacked the beftegers in the middle of the night, 
and having penetrated beyond the general's tent, 
he continued to advance till he had almoſt reached 
one of the gates of the town ; but he could not 
enter, by reaſon of certain barricades w hich Far- 
neſe had raiſed to prevent the ſallies of the gar- 
riſon. Before he had time to demolith theſe, the 
whole camp was up in arms, and obliged him to 
abandon his attempt. He fought his way back 
through the thicket of the enemy, and e:caped 
with the loſs of between forty and fifcy men. 
He made*leveral other vigorous efforts for the re- 
lief of the beſieged, but they were all rendered 
abortive by the foreſight and vigilance of the 
prince of Parma, who repelled his attacks; and, 
ia ſpite of the annoyance vhich he gave him from 
without, kept up an inceſlant fire upon the town 
till a great part of the wall was demoliſhed. The 
different nations of which the army conſiſted, were 
diipucing with each other for the h:nour of be- 
ginning the aſſault, when the beſieged, dreading 
the fatal conſequences that might follow, ſur- 

renderec 
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Boox rendered the town on nearly the ſame conditions 


tion of Nuys. 


v.ith thoſe which had been granted to the citizens 
of Grave. The prince of Parma found it neceſ- 
ſary to employ all his authority to prevent the 
ſoldiers, whom the capitulation diſappointed of 
their prey, from offering violence to the inhabi- 
tants; and he gave a proof of his reſpect for 
Schench, by treating his wife and ſiſter in the 
moſt honourable manner, and furniſhing them 
with his own coach to carry them to whatever 
place they ſhould incline 8. 


From Venlo, Farneſe went without delay and 
inveſted Nuys, which belongs to the biſhopric of 


Cologn, but was at that time in the poſſeſſion of 
the States. 


GEeBHERT de Truſches, the archbiſhop and 
elector of Cologn, having, about three years before 
the preſent period, abjured the catholic religion, 
and married, attempted ſtill to retain his biſhop- 
ric and electorate ; but his canons, ſupported by 
the pope and emperor, excommunicated him ; 
and having made war againſt him, in which they 
were aſſiſted by the prince of Parma, they obliged 
him to take refuge in Holland, and elected in his 
room Erneſt, fon of the duke of Bavaria, The 
count de Meurs, one of his partizans, ſoon after 
recovered for him, by ſurprize, the town of Nuys, 
and obtained from the States a garriſon, with 
which he had been able not only to defend that 
town againſt the force of Erneſt, but to over-run 
the country, and do infinite miſchief to the ca- 
tholic inhabitants. Erneſt, unable to repreſs their 
eruptions, had gone himſelf in diſguiſe to the prince 
of Parma to ſolicit his aſſiſtance, and it was in 
compliance with his requeſt, that Farneſe, poſt- 
poning the proſecution of his deſigns againſt the 
northern provinces, engaged in his preſent enter- 

prize. 
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prize. He knew that Philip regarded no under- Boos 


taking as foreign to his intereſt, in which the ſe- 


XX. 


curity of the catholic religion was concerned; and 1586. 


he dreaded that if the garrifon of Nuys was not 
checked in time, they might gather ſtrength, and 
peiſuade ſome of the neighbouring proteſtant 


princes to eſpoule their cauſe. Some hiſtorians 


affi:m, that he was likeviſe prompted by the 
proſpect of that glory which he would acquire, 
thould he conquer in a few weeks, as he expected, 
a town which Charles the B :1d duke of Burgundy 
had in vain attempted to reduce with an army of 
ſixty thouſand men in the ſpace of a year. 


In this expectation he was not diſappointed, 
Through a misfortune which befell the garriſon in 
the perſon of Cloet the governor, who, being dan- 
gerouſly wounded, was dilabled from attendin 
to the operations of the defence, their reſolution 
failed; and in leis than three weeks after the 
prince's arrival before the town, they began to 
treat of a ſurrender. That he might ſave time, 
and deliver the town as entire as poſſible to the 
clector, Farneſe agreed without any difficulty to 
an armiſtice ; and he had begun to treat with the 
deputies of the beſieged, concerning the terms of 
capitulation, when the Itahan and Spaniſh troops, 
(who had been highly incenſed on account of his 
having prevented them from plundering the inha- 
* bitants of Venlo) being tranſported with a ſudden 
rage, ran forward in contempt of his authority, 
and aſſaulted the town on different ſides, while 
the garriſon, who truſted to the armiſtice, were 
off their guard. Meeting with little reſiſtance, 
they quickly ſcaled the walls, ſpread themſelves 
Over the town, and butchered all who fell in their 
way, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. 
Nor was their barbarous cruelty ſatiated with the 
horrid carnage which they committed. Their fury 
being turned into madneſs, they ſpurned the 
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thoughts of plunder, and ſet fire to the town; and as 
the wind was high, and molt of the houſes were 
built of wood, it was in a few hours conſumed to 
aſhes. Two churches only eſcaped, in which a 
number of men and children had taken refuge; 
and it was with dithculty that the marquis del 
Guaſto prevailed upon the ſavage ſoldiers to ſpare 
the lives of the trembling, miſerable remains of 
the inhabitaius ö. 


From t'ns diſaſtrous ſcene, Farneſe, now duke 
of Parma, by his father's death, directed his march 
towards Rhineberg ; another place in the electo- 
rate of Cologn, of which, on account of its im- 
portant ſituation, the States were extremely ſoli- 
citous to retain poſſeſſion. 


Tur earl of Leiceſter mean while had been 
employed in drawing together all the forces which 
could be ſpared from the garriſons of the towns 
and forts, and ſeemed determined not to ſuffer 
any more of the campaign to paſs without ſtrik- 
ing ſome important ſtroke, which might ſatisfy 
the expectations of the confederates. But as his 
army, which conſiſted only of ſeven thouland foot 
and one thouſand four hundred horſe, was inferior 
in number to the enemy, he durſt not hazard an 
engagement; but reſolved to attack ſome place 
of importance in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, 
in crder to induce the duke of Parma to relinquiſh 
the ſiege of Rhineberg. He directed his march 
towards Zutphen, and in order to facilitate his de- 
ſign againſt that place, firſt attacked, and made 
I»mſelf maſter of the town of Doeſburg after 
which he fat down with his whole army befure 
Zutphen, and began the ſiege in form. 
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Ir he had followed the counſel that was given Bo oK 
him, to ſecure certain paſſes which led to the. X 
town, it muſt unavoidably have fallen into his 586. 


hands; as it was neither furniſhed with proviſions, He lays virge 
nor with military ſtores. Of this the duke of Par- Pl. 


ma had been particularly informed by Baptilto 
Taſſi the governor ; and for this reaſon, although 
he had made progreſs in his operations againſt 
Rhineberg, he immediately raiſed the ſiege of that 
place, and haſtened with all his forces to the relief 
of Zutphen. As he was acquainted with the ex- 
tremity to which the beſieged were reduced, he 
ſent the Italian cavalry, under the marquis del 
Guaſto, before the reſt of the army, with a tem- 
porary ſupply ; and ordered a numerous body of 
Spaniſh infantry to advance with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition. Through Leiceſter's negle& to fortify 
the paſſes, a part of this ſupply was introduced 
into the towns without difficulty, in the night; 
and on the day following, del Guaſto attempted 
to introduce the reſt. On this occaſion a fierce ren- 
counter happened between the Italian and Engliſh 
cavalry. At the firſt onſet the Italians were com- 
pelled to retire; but they ſoon returned to the 
charge. The action then became hot and obſtinate, 
and the iſſue remained for ſome time doubtful. Del 
Guaſto, ſeconded by ſeveral officers of diſtinguiſhed 
reputation, made every effort that could have been 
expected from the moſt experienced command- 
er. But the Engliſh, led on by colonel Norris and 
Sir Philip Sidney, proved a ſecond time victorious, 
and drove the Italians before them till they reached 
the Spaniſh infantry ; when the Eagliſh, being 1g- 
norant whether the whole Spaniſh army was at 


hand, thought it dangerous to advance. Of the Death d $i: 
Italians about one hundred and fifty were killed P>45>+7 


and wounded, and of the Engliſh thirty. But the 
latter paid dear for their victory, by their irrepa- 
rable loſs of the brave and accompliſhed Sir Philip 

Vor. II. Q Sidney 
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Boox Sidney; who is celebrated by his cotemporaries, 


— 
1586. 


Leiceſter 
obliged to 
raiſe the 


nete. 


October 12th 


Leiceſter 
takes ſome 
forts near 


Zutphen. 


i.ciceſter's 
arbitrary and 
mprudent 
onde, 


as a per ſon of the moſt conſummate worth; and 
as he poſſeſſed the favour of Elizabeth, muſt, if it 
had been the will of heaven to prolong his life, 
have ſoon attained to the higheſt dignities in her 

wer to bellow. Soon after this rencounter, the 
duke of Parma arrived with kis whole army in or- 
der of battle ; and Leiceſter, conſcious of the in- 
feriority of his forces, drew them off from the 
ſiege, and ſuffered him to enter Zutphen without 
oppoſition, Here the duke remained till he had vi- 
ſited the fortifications, and laid in a ſufficient 
quantity of ammunition and proviſions ; after 
which he repaſſed the Rhine, and having put gar- 
riſons into his new conqueſts, he ſet out for Bruſ- 
ſels. 


His troops were no ſooner diſtributed into win- 
ter- quarters, than Leiceſter returned with his ar- 
my towards Zutphen. He did not however in- 
tend to enter ſo late in the year upon the ſiege of 
the town itſelf, but only to make himſelf maſter 
of three forts on the oppoſite fide of the river, 
which put it in the power of the Spaniards to make 
frequent incurſions into the territory of Veluwe. 
In this attempt he ſucceeded, and thereby depriv- 
ed the Spaniards for a time of what had been the 
principal advantage which they derived from the 
poſſeſſion of Zutphen. After which, having ſtati- 
oned a part of his troops in theſe forts, he return- 
ed to the Hague, where the States had been ap- 
pointed to convene. 


Tuis aſſembly had no great reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with their new governor's management of 
the war; and they were highly diſcontented with 
his civil adminiſtration. During the courſe of thoſe 
military operations which have been related, he 
had treated them in many reſpects rather as a con- 
quered province, than a free fate, to whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance he had been tent by their friend and ally s 

an 
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and had ſhewn no leſs contempt of their funda- B % o 


mental laws, to which he knew they were un- 
alterably attached, than to the conditions of their 
treaty with Elizabeth. Inftead of regulating his 
conduct by the advice of the States or council, as 
gratitude and prudence required, he appears to 
have conceived an early prejudice againſt all thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of 
their country, while he beſtowed his favour on a 
fet of artful and defigning men, of ſuſpected fi- 
delity, who were obſequious to his caprice. 


By their counſel, he laid ſuch reſtrictions upon 
trade, that if the States had not interpofed with 
vigour, would have proved fatal to it; and obh 
many of thoſe Flemiſh merchants who had lately 
ſettled in Holland and Zealand, to remove into fo- 
reign parts. By the ſame advice, he tampered with 
the coin, and made ſuch alterations in it as en- 
riched his minions or himſelf, whilſt they impo- 
veriſhed the provinces. 


InxovaTions were introduced without the 
conſent of the States, in the manner of col- 
lecting the public money; and after it was col- 
lected, inſtead of putting it, as the conſtitution 
required, into the hands of the treaſurer choſen by 
the States, Leiceſter ordered it to be delivered to 
a treaſurer of his own appointment, who refuſed 
to ſatisfy the States as to the 1 to which it 
was applied. Taxes were levied from the people, 
for paying not only all che ſoldiers in the garriſons, 
and all the country troops, but ſufficient like wiſe 
for the payment of between ſix and ſeven thou- 
ſand Germans; yet the ſoldiers in the garriſons 
were ſo ill paid, that the officers found it difficult 
to prevent a mutiny; and two thouſand Germans 
who had enliſted under the count de Meurs, in 
hopes of receiving a certain ſum on their arrival 


in the Netherlands, being diſappointed, * 
2 Ee 
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Book the governor's negligence, or the corruption of 


XX. 


thoſe in whom he confided, returned to Germany 


1586, Without drawing their ſwords, at a time when their 


aſſiſtance was abſolutely neceſſary to the ſucceſs 
of the campaign. 


In the treaty between the States and Elizabeth 
it had been agreed, that when any vacancy ſhould 
happen in the government of a town, fort, or 
province, the commander in chief ſhould fill it 
up with one of three perſons preſented to him by 
the States. To this agreement Leiceſter paid no 


regard, but appointed perſons to governments of 


great importance, not only without their being 
named by the States, but even when the States 
remonſtrated againſt his appointing them. Ro- 
land York, a Londoner, who had ſome years 
before been detected in treaſonable practices, of 
which they gave Leiceſter timely information, 
was notwithſtanding this intruſted with the charge 
of the principal fort near Zutphen, which com- 
manded the country of Veluwe; and William 
Stanlev, an Engliſh catholic, who had heen in the 
ſervice of Spain, was made governor of Deventer, 
into which place Leiceſter, in contradiction to the 
treaty with Elizabeth, had put a garriſon of twelve 
thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, conſiſting 
moſtly of Iriſh papiits. 


BesiDes theſe and other inſtances of impru- 
dent and arbitrary conduct, he diſguſted the 
Dutch troops by appointing Engliſh officers to 
command them. He compelled the people to fur- 
niſh him with carriages, and to ſerve in his army 
as pioneers; and, in violation of what had ever 
been eſteemed a fundamental privilege of the in- 
habitants of the Netherlands, he obliged perſons, 
proſecuted by his tools, to leave the provinces in 
which they reſided, and to ſubmit to their trial 

| in 
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in other provinces, where their proiecutors had B 00K 
greater influence to procure their condemnation ». , "MP" 


1586. 


SUCH a complication of deſpotic meaſures in 
the government of a people jealous of their lib-r- 
ty, appears repugnant, whatever were the go- 
vernor's motives, to the very loweſt degree of 
prudence, of which we can fuppoſe him to have 
been poſſeſſed. It is not ſurpriſing that he was 
ſuſpected of having formed a plan to ſuppreſs the 
aſſembly of the States, and to aſſume an abſolute 
authority; but if his preſumption could impoſe 
upon him ſo far as to make him believe, that ſo 
wiſe a princeſs as Elizabeth would, from her par- 
tiality to him, and in open violation of her en- 
gagements, ſupport his uſurpation, yet his con- 
duct was extremely ill calculated to promote this 
perfidious deſign. It diſguſted all the better fort 
of thoſe who had influence in the proviaces, and 
ſerved to diffuſe an univerſal alarm, before he had 


taken meaſures proper for ſecuring ſuccels in his 
attempt. 
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Tur States however, ſenſible of their preſent The States 


open rupture with her favourite, and, notwith- 
ſtanding what had paſſed, they received him on 
his arrival at the Hague with every mark of re- 
ſpect. They delivered to him a modeſt but firm 
remonſtrance, and intreated him with much ear- 
neſtneſs to redreſs their grievances. Leiceſter 
could not juſtify his conduct in any of the parti- 
culars that have been mendioned. He attempted, 
however, to make ſome apology for it, and aſ- 
ſured the deputies, though with little ſincerity, 
that for the future he ſhould be careful to avoid 


giving them any juſt ground of offence. He added, 


that at preſent he was under a neceſſity of paſ- 
ſing over to England, on account of certain diſ- 


tur bances 


b Van Meteren, lib, xiii, Grotius, lib. v. 


dependence upon Elizabeth, reſolved to avoid an — 
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Boox turbances in that kingdom, which required his 
xX- preſence. The States were extremely ſurpriſed at 
1586. this intimation, as they expected that he would 
have proceeded immediately to reform the abuſes 
of which they had complained ; but they were in 
ſome meaſure reconciled to his departure, by 
his agreeing to a propoſal which they made to him, 
that till his return to the Low Countries, his au- 
thority as governor ſhould be lodged in the coun- 
cil of ſtate ; and he accordingly executed a public 
deed to this effect on the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, although it ſoon afterwards appeared that 
he had done it only to avoid the trouble of any 
further ſolicitation upon the ſubject. He executed 
rivately on the ſame day another deed, in which 
he reſerved to himſelf an excluſive authority over 
all the governors of provinces, towns, and forts, 
and even deprived the council of ſtate of their 
wonted authority. This conduct, at once fo cow- 
ardly and inſincere, alienated from him more 
than ever the affections of the States, and de- 
ſtroyed entirely the confidence which they had 
repoſed in him. It confirmed the opinion of thoſe 
who believed that he aſpired at the ſovereignty, 
and filled the minds of perſons of all ranks with 

the moſt alarming apprehenſions. 


3 Tux States had, as mentioned above, remon- 
Roland York ſtrated againſt the truſt committed to Roland 
and Wim York and William Stanley. Theſe men gave ſoon a 
e fatal proof of the juſtneſs of the ſuſpicions which 
had been entertained of their fidelity. In a few 

weeks after Leiceſter's departure for England, 

they entered into a treacherous correſpondence 

with Baptiſto Taſh, governor of 2 and 

began to prepare their meaſures for delivering to 

him the important fortreſſes which had been in- 

truſted to their care. The council of ſtate re- 

ceived intelligence of their perfidious deſign; but 


they had not power to hinder them from putting 
| it 
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it in execution. In the inning of February, Boo « 
both Deventer and the = . N to Zutphen XX. 
were given up to the Spaniards. York did not 1685. 
live long to enjoy the wages of his iniquity, and 

died in miſery, neglected and forgotten by thoſe 

to whom he had ſacrificed his honour ; but Stan- 

ley, having perſuaded moſt of his troops to enter 

into the ſervice of Spain, and having uniformly 
profeſſed the catholic religion, (which Philip con- 

ſidered as an atonement for the moſt odious 
crimes) was permitted to retain the government 

of Deventer, together with the ſame rank in the 
Spaniſh, which he had enjoyed in the Engliſh ar- 

my. This man, ſprung from a reſpectable family 

in England, had been concerned in Babington's 
conſpiracy in favour of the queen vt Scots, and 

was probably betrayed, by the dread of a diſco- 

very, into this unworthy conduct, which has in- 
volved his name in perpetual infamy. 


Tux news of theſe diſaſters ſpread grief and 
conſternation over the confederated provinces. 
They recalled the memory of the duke of Anjou's 
attempt on Antwerp, and excited great anxiety 
and dread, leſt the examples of York and Stanley 


ſhould be imitated by the governors of other forts 
and towns. 


Tux States participated of the diſtreſs which Prudence 
the people felt on the preſent occaſion. They till un the 
however maintained their wonted fortitude, and States. 
without regard to Leiceſter's reſentment, reſolved 
to provide, as well as their circumſtances would 
allow, for the preſervation of the commonwealth. 

In an aſſembly held at the Hague on the ſixth of 
February, after aſſerting their own ſupreme au- 
thority, they enacted, that during the ab- 
ſence of the earl of Leiceſter, prince Maurice 
ſhould exerciſe the authority of governor, and that 
all officers in their ſervice ſhould take an oath of 


obedience 
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Book obedience to him, and of fidelity to the States. To 
this reſolution, which was immediately publiſhed 
1587. and enforced, two declarations were ſubjoined: 

the firſt, that the States did not thereby mean to 
abridge the authority which they had conferred 
on the carl of Leiceſter, but only to reſtore to the 
inferior governors their legal rights and powers; 
and the ſecond, that they highly diſapproved of 
thoſe general reflections which had been thrown 
out againſt the Engliſh troops, on account of the 
late treachery of a few individuals; for there were 
bad as well as good men in every nation, and no- 
thing could be more illiberal and unjuſt than ſuch 
undiſtinguiſhing reflections. 


They repte- Bur while their conduct at home contained this 
wat their, Mixture of firmnefs and moderation, they gave 
Elizabeth. vent to their reſentment in letters, which they ap- 
pointed ſome of their number to carry to Eliza- 
beth and Leiceſter; in which, after making men- 
tion of the truſt and confidence which they had 
placed in him, they entered into a full detail of 


their grievances. 


LEIicESTER was highly offended with theſe let- 
ters, and endeavoured to perſuade Elizabeth, that 
they had been written by a party who were his 
enemies, while the generality were well affected 
both to his perſon and government. There was 
indeed a numerous faction in the Netherlands un- 
der the direction of the clergy, whom Leiceſter 
had attached to him by a punctilious attendance 
on public worthip, and an affectation of zeal for 
the reformed religion. Theſe men not only con- 
curred with his partizans in England, in attempt- 
ing to diſcredit the repreſentation of his conduct, 
which the States tranſmitted to Elizabeth, but 
ſtudied to controul the authority of the States at 
home, and endeavoured to inſpire the queen with 
the moſt groundleſs prejudices againſt prince 
Maurice and other popular leaders, through whoſe 

influence 
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influence, they ſaid, the States had conceived a 
diſguſt againſt the Engliſh alliance, and were now 
no leſs alienated from the queen than from the 
earl of Leiceſter. Elizabeth did not hearken im- 
plicitly either to the States or their acculers, but 
{ent over to Holland lord Buckhurſt, a nobleman 


233 
Boox 
— 


1587. 


Lord Buck- 
. . hurſt ſent to 
eſteemed for his prudence and moderation, to en- the Necher- 


quire into the ground of that contradictory inform- . 


ation which ſhe had received, but chiefly with an 
intention to extinguiſh, as ſoon as poſhble, the 
ſpirit of animoſity and diviſion to which the go- 
vernor's imprudence had given riſe. Buckhurſt 
ſoon diſcovered the falſehood of thoſe inſinuations 
which Leiceſter's partizans had propagated with 
regard to the deſigns of prince Maurice and the 
di ſaffection of the States; and he found no reaſon 
to call in queſtion any part of that remonſtrance 
which had been ſent to Elizabeth. He wiſely de- 
clined entering into any diſcuſſion of the points 
of difference between the oppoſite parties, ap- 
proved in general of the conduct of the States ſince 
Leiceſter's departure, exhorted them to bury in 
oblivion what had paſſed, and reminded them of 
the miſchievous conſequences with which the want 
of harmony muſt be attended in the preſent cri- 
tical ſituation of their affairs. 


Tusk exhortations ſeemed to produce, in ſome Fliz»b*th's 


meaſure, the deſired effect; the States appeared 
ſatisfied that Leiceſter ſhould ſtill retain the office 
of governor, and lord Buckhurſt carried back to 
Elizabeth ſuch a report of their diſpoſition, as 
was calculated to preferve that amity which had 
hitherto ſubſiſted between her and them; but he 
ſcrupled not to condemn the conduct of her favou- 
rite, and accuſed him of being the cauſe of all the 
diſturbances which had happened. If any other 
of Elizabeth's courtiers had been guilty of the 
ſame indiſcretions with the earl of Leiceſter, it is 
not to be doubted that he would have felt the 
weight of her reſentment. He had far Oy 

tne 


partiality for 
Leic. iter. 
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the powers which ſhe had given him. By his 
miſconduct he had ſtrengthened the hands of her 
mortal enemy, the king of Spain. And by his 
miſconduct and 2rrogance together, he had almoſt 
involved her in diſſentions with an ally whom ſhe 
had undertaken to defend, and with whom it was 
of the higheſt conſeqi:ence to her intereſt that ſhe 
ſhould maintain a perfect underſtanding. Yet 
ſuch was her partiality for this vn worthy favourite, 
and ſo great the influence which he poſſeſſed, that 
he found means to turn her indignation from him- 
ſelf ageinſi his accuſer. Lord Buckhurſt incurred 
her diſpleaſure, and was even put under arreſt, as 
if le, and not Leiceſter, had been guilty . 


Nor HIN d could be more agreeable to the duke 
of Parma than theſe diſtractions n the confedera- 
ted provinces; but he was prevented from avail- 
ing himſelf of them, by the miſerable condition to 
which the provinces under his command were re- 
duced by famine and peſtilence. The country, 
as well as the towns, in the ſouthern provinces, 
had of late ſuffered a prodigious diminution of 
inhabitants. Great numbers had forſaken their 
habitations, partly on account of their religion, 
and partly of the ravages which had been commit- 
ted by the troops; and only a few of thoſe who 
remained, had either feed to ſow, or hortes and 
cattle to cultivate their grounds. There had 
been almoſt no crop raifed in the preceding year 
within the provinces, and the crops in the neigh- 
bouring countries had been worſe than uſual for 
ſeveral years. From Holland and- Zealand the 
Flemings might have been abundantly ſupplied, 
but the confederated States, beſides * 


© Meteren, lib. xiv. Bentivoglio, p. ii. lib iv. Reidanus, 
lib. vi. Camden, ann. 1587 
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all communication with the ſouthern provinces, Boos 


had placed guard-ſhips upon the coaſts, and in 
the mouths of the rivers, to prevent them from 
receiving ſupplies from foreign parts, in the hopes 
of weakening the Spaniſh army, or of compelling 
the frontier towns to return into the confederacy. 
This cruel policy was not attended with either of 
theſe effects. The duke of Parma brought pro- 
viſions for his army from France, Germany, and 
England, at an immenſe expence, and he gave 
particular attention to the ſupplying of thoſe 
towns which lay neareſt to the United Pro- 
VINCES. 


THrose dreadful calamities which are the ordi- 
nary concomitants of famine, were felt chiefly in 
the interior s, where great multitudes died of 
want, and of thoſe peſtilential diſeaſes which want 
and unwholeſome nouriſhment produced. In Ant- 
werp, Bruſſels, and other places, many perſons of 
the better ranks in life, after ſelling their furniture 
and other effects to purchaſe food, were reduced 
to beg openly in the ſtreets. In Brabant and 
Flanders ſeveral villages were entirely deſerted : 
and the cotemporary hiſtorians add, that from 
the ſolitude and deſolation of ſome parts of the 


country, wolves and other wild beaſts were ſo 


much multiplied, that beſides many perſons who 
periſhed in other places, upwards of a hundred 
were devoured by thoſe furious animals, within 
- two miles of Ghent, in a country formerly one of 
the beſt cultivated and moſt populous in the Ne- 
therlands. 


Such was the ſtate of the ſouthern provinces, Proſperity 
which are by nature the richeſt, though governed de Vaic- 


by the duke of Parma with ſuperior abilities. On 
the other hand, the maritime provinces were torn 
by factions, and governed by one who poſſeſſed 
neither moderation, prudence, nor capacity ; * 

e 
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Boox the inhabitants were not only entirely free from 


XX. 


thoſe calamities with which their neighbours were 


1587. oppreſſed, but were richly furniſhed with all the 


neceſſaries of life, and daily increaſed in numbers. 
Every houſe was occupied, new ſtreets and new 
towns were built, and individuals grew richer 
every day, notwithſtanding the perpetual burden 
of an expenſive war. For theſe advantages the 
Dutch were indebted chiefly to their commerce, 
which had long been conſiderable, but was of late 
conſiderably augmented by the multitude of ma- 
nufacturers and merchants who flocked into Hol- 
land and Zealand, when Brabant and Flanders 
were broken off from the confederacy. The ca- 
lamities of the latter provinces contributed ſtill 
more to increaſe the migration of people into the 
former, till they became the ſeat of the greateſt 
part of that wealth and induſtry, which for ages 


paſt had diſtinguiſhed the Netherlands above the 
reſt of Europe. 


Ix this condition of the United Provinces, it may 
appear ſurpriſing, that during the ſpace of eight 
months no attempt was made by the confederates 
to recover any of the towns which had been taken 
from them; but diviſion here, and the want of 
capacity and vigour in the perſon intruſted with 
the reins of government, were attended with 
ſome of the ſame effects as were produced by the 
famine and peſtilence in the other provinces. Nei- 
ther prince Maurice nor the States had power at 
this time to enforce obedience to their commands, 
except in the provinces of Holland and Zealand. 
In the reſt, the partizans of Leiceſter diſputed, 
and counteracted their authority ; and thus, the 
duke of Parma, notwithſtanding thoſe unſpeak- 
able calamities in which the provinces under his 
government were involved, was fooner ready 


than 


Van Meteren, lib. iv. p. 434. Thuanus, lib. IXxxviii. p. 9. 
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than the confederates to reſume the operations of B o o « 


the war. — 
OsrEN̊ and Sluys were the only towns of im- FE cn 4 


portance in Flanders which had not ſubmitted to Stuys. 
his arms. He now reſolved to attack the latter 
of theſe places; and, in order to conceal his de- 
ſign, he ſent Hautepeine and the marquis del 
Guaſto, with a body of troops, towards the Ve- 
luwe, as if he had intended to make his prongs 
attack in that quarter. This artifice had the effect 
which he defired. Prince Maurice and count Ho- 
henloe were immediately tent to the Veluwe with 
the army of the States ; and in the mean time the 
duke turned ſuddenly towards Sluys. This place, Beginning of 
which lies at a little diſtance from the coaſt, com- 
municates with the ſea by a ſpacious canal, capa- 
ble of receiving the 47 ſhips. By this canal, 
which ſeparates Sluys from the iſle of Cadſand, 
the town 1s rendered inacceſſible by land on the 
weſt and north; and all the ground on the eaft 
is ſo broken and interſected, by an infinite num- 
ber of ſmaller canals derived from the larger, that 
it is impracticable to approach the place except 
by a neck of land on the ſouth, leading towards 
Damme and Bruges. Sluys lies at the diſtance of 
nearly five miles from Oſtend on the ſouth, and 
from Fluſhing on the north; from the former of 
which it might receive aſſiſtance by land, and from 
the latter by ſea. It was therefore the duke of 
Parma's firſt object to intercept the communica- 
tion of the beſieged with theſe two places, and 
for this purpoſe he began with attacking the fort 
of Blackenberg, which ſtands half way between 
Sluys and Oſtend. As the garriſon were utterly 
unprepared for reſiſtance againſt ſo vigorous an 
attack, he ſoon compelled them to ſurrender; im- 
mediately after which, he proceeded with a part 
of his forces to the iſle of Cadſand. At that place, 
after erecting a fort on the banks of the great 


canal, 
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Boo x canal, nearer the ſea than Sluys, he had recourſe to 


XX. 


1587. 


the ſame expedient which he had employed fo 
ſucceſsfully at Antwerp, and blocked up the canal 
by a bridge of ſhips ſtrongly bound together, and 
well funiſhed with troops and artillery. 


Havinc thus cut off the only channels of com- 
munication by which the friends of the beſieged 
could relieve them, he began to make his a 
proaches to the place itſelf on that fide which looks 
towards Bruges, on which alone it was acceſſible. 
Even there the ground was ſo wet, as to increaſe 
exceedingly the labour of working the trenches ; 
and the beſieged had, in order to keep the enemy 
at a diſtance, raiſed a ſtrong redoubt beyond the 
ditch. The garriſon conſiſted of about one thou- 
ſand fix hundred men, partly Engliſh and partly 
Dutch, commanded by colonel Groenvelt, one of 
the braveſt officers in the ſervice of the States. In 
the beginning of the ſiege they made ſeveral vi- 
gorous fallies, in which they gave the moſt ſhin- 
ing proofs of intrepidity. But finding that, al- 
though in theſe ſallies they did great execution 
among the enemy, their own numbers ſuffered 
conſiderable diminution, Groenvelt reſolved to 
reſtrain them for the future from advancing be- 
yond the redoubt. This redoubt they defended 
tor ſome time with great bravery, and frequently 
repulſed the aſſailants, but they were obliged at 
laft to yield to ſuperior numbers, and to retire 
within the town. 


In carrying forward the trenches, Farneſe en- 
countered difficulties from the ſoftneſs of the 
ground, and the inceſſant fire of the beſieged, that 
were almoſt inſurmountable. Many of his troops 
were killed, and the marquis of Renti, La Motte, 
and ſeveral others of his principal officers were 
dangerouſly wounded. 


Is 
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Is the mean time prince Maurice and count Boo «x 
Hohenloe had entered Brabant, and after deſtroy-  *: 
ing a great number of little towns and villages, po 
had directed their march towards Bois-le-Duc, Return of 
hoping that, in order to ſave that place, the duke 9pm. 
of Parma would quit the ſiege of Sluys. But be- land. 
fore they had taken the fort of Engelem, which 
lay in their way to Bois-le-duc, they were informed 
that the earl of Leiceſter, who had long been im- 
patiently expected, had at laſt arrived at Fluſhing 
with a rcinforcemeu of troops. Maurice ſet out 
inſtantly, with ſome cohorts, to meet him, leaving 
Hohenloe with the reſt of the forces to proſecute 
the enterprize againſt Engelem and Bois- le-duc. 
When Maurice had joined Leiceſter, the confede- 
rate army was nearly equal to that of the beſiegers, 
Leiceſter ſet ſail from Fluſhing on the 2gth of June, tene, 
and in a few hours reached the canal of Sluys. railethe geg 
But after examining the bridge, redoubts, and? * 
forts, with which Farneſe had blocked up the paſ- 
ſage, he judged it impracticable in that way to 
reach the town. Between the deſire of accom- 
pliſhing his deſign, and the difficulty which he 
muſt encounter in carrying it into execution, he 
balanced for ſome days, and at length he ſteered 
his courſe for Oſtend, with the reſolution to lead 
his troops from thence by land to the relief of the 
beſieged. In the proſecution of this latter deſi 
he ſhewed no grea:e: ſpirit than in that of the 2 
mer. To open his way from Oſtend to Sluys, 
it was 3 he ſhould make himſelf maſter of 
the fort of Blackemberg. He accordingly laid 
ſiege to that fort, and had begun to batter it with 
his cannon ; but he was no ſooner informed that 
the duke of Parma was upon his march to give 
him battle, than he drew off his troops from Black- 
emberg, retired haſtily in the night to Oſtend, 
and ſoon afterwards returned to Zealand. Fn 


Tur 
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Boox Tux duke of Parma reſumed with freſh ardour 
. the operations of the ſiege, and having at laſt, 
1587, though with incredible labour, puſhed his trenches 

near enough for erecting a battery, he ſoon laid 

a great part of the wall in ruins. He would then 

have attempted an aflault, had he not perceived 

that the beſieged had raiſed within the wall a half 
moon, which they had fortified in the ſtrongeſt 
manner. Laying aſide therefore all thoughts of 
taking the town by ſtorm, he reſolved to employ 
the ſlower method of filling up the ditch, and 
working mines; and in thele operations, againſt 
which the beſieged made the moſt vigorous gppo- 
ſition, near three weeks were ſpent after the wall 

Generous had been demoliſhed. The beſieged had received 

—. certain intelligence that Leiceſter 1 given up all 

hopes of being able to relieve them, and they had 
now no more gunpowder left than was ſufficient to 
ſerve them for ten or twelve hours longer. Six 
days before this time Groenvelt, and the other ſur- 
viving officers, having aſſembled together, were of 
opinion, that as they had no proſpect of relief, it 
would not be diſhonourable to ſurrender the place 
upon certain conditions ; but they reſolved that, 
in caſe theſe conditions were rejected, they would 
ſet fire to the town, and endeavour to force their 
way ſword in hand through the enemy's entrench- 
ments. This reſolution, with the articles of the 
ſurrender, which they committed to writing, and 
confirmed with an oath, was ſent to the earl of 

Leiceſter, to ſerve for a vindication of their con- 

duct. But their meſſenger was diſcovered in ſwim- 

ming acroſs the canal, and the paper ſeized and 
carried to the duke of Parma, whote prudence and 
reſpect for valour, though in an enemy from whom 
he had ſuffered greatly, made him reſolve to grant 
them theſe terms on which he had thus accidently 
diſcovered they were ſo much determined to 1n- 
They capi- ſiſt. Accordingly when, their gunpowder being - 
5 mo 
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moſt ſpent, they offered to deliver the town, up- B9.9 « 
on condition that they ſhould march out with. 
the honours of war, he inſtantly complied with 1689. 
their requeſt. Their number had been reduced Auguſt 4- 
from ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred, to ſeven hun- 
dred men. The loſs of the beſiegers was like- 
wiſe very great. The cotemporary hiſtorians do 
not mention the particular number of the killed 
and wounded ; but they concur in ſaying that 

Sluys coſt the duke of Parma more than Nuys, 
Grave, and Venloe together *. 


IT afforded him great ſatisfaction under this Gvelders 
calamity, that during the ſiege of Sluys he had, 1 
without any bloodſhed, acquired the town of **%., 
Guelders, which was betrayed to him by a Scots 
colonel of the name of Paton. To this man, Lei- 
ceſter had committed the government of Guel- 
ders; but having taken offence at ſome part of 
his conduct, he had openly threatened to put 
another, of the name of Stuart, in his room. In 
order to avoid this affront, Paton entered into a 
correſpondence with Hautpeine, whoſe troops 
were at that time in the neighbourhood of Guel- 
ders, and with his affiſtance he foon afterwards 
executed his perfidious deſign. 


To compenſate to the States for ſo many im- 
portant places, as they had loſt ſince their alli- 
ance with England, their forces had gained no 
advantage but the reduction of Axel, which 
prince Maurice took by a ſtratagem ; and the 
fort of Engelem, which was comp-lle4 to ſurren- 
der by count Hohenloe , who at the ſame time 
beat the Spaniſh troops under Hautpc1:ic, in a 
rencounter, in which the latter loft his lite. 

Vor. II. I 1 AFTER 


m Strada mentions the numbers killed on both ſides; 
but his whole relation of this fiege is fo exceedingly roman- 
tic, that no credit can be given to it. 

Meteren, lib. xiv- p. 439- Bentivoglio, part ii. lib iv. 
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ArTER Leiceſter's unſucceſsful attempt to 
raiſe the ſiege of Sluys, he tranſported his troops 
to Brabant, and made another equally inglorious 
attempt to reduce the town and diſtrict of Hoog- 
ſtraten. This was the laſt military enterpriſe 
which he undertook in the Netherlands, immedi- 
ately after which he ſet out for Dort, whither the 
States had ſent ſome of their number to wait his 
arrival. | 


latrignes of T1415 aſſembly was now more diſguſted than 


Leiceſter. 


ever with his conduct. They long had reafon to 
fuſpect, and they had lately received certain in- 
telligence, that he had formed a deſign to deprive 
them of their authority. A letter of his, writ from 
England to one of his ſecretaries, had been mter- 
cepted, in which, after mentioning his mtended 
return to the Low Countries, he expreſſed, in 


ſtrong terms, his diſcontent with the limited power 


which he had hitherto enjoyed as governor ; ſent 
inſtructions to be communicated to thoſe who 
were privy to his deſigns ; and inſinuated, that 
if he could not obtain a more extenſive authority, 
it was the queen's reſolution, and his own, to 
abandon the provinces altogether, and to leave 
them to their fate. 


The Stats Tux States, alarmed with this intelligence, re- 


alarmed. 


ſolved to ſtand upon their guard againſt his ma- 
chinations. Being ſtill however unwilling, from 
their dread of Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, to come to 
an open rupture with him, they took no notice of 
this letter, but exhorted him to reject ſuch malig- 
nant counſels as might be offered by ill deſigning 
men, who, in order to promote their own ſelfiſh 
views, wiſhed to ſow the ſeeds of animoſity and 
diſſention. From this exhortation, Leiceſter ea- 
ſily perceived that the States had come to the 
knowledge of his deſigns. With great difingenu- 
ity ; he accuſed them of having violated their 
faith, by abridging that authority which ey 
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had intreated him to accept; and he threw the B oO K 


blame of all the misfortunes which had befallen 
the confederacy, partly on the States, and partly 
on prince Maurice and count Hohenloe. The 
States, he ſaid, had neglected to furniſh him 
with the neceſſary ſupplies; and Maurice and 
Hohenloe had, on different pretences, refuſed to 
co-operate with him in his military enterpriſes. 
Of a writing which contained theſe and ſome 
other groundleſs accuſations, copies were ſent by 
his partizans into different parts of the provinces. 
The parties accuſed publiſhed a vindication of 
their conduct ; and it is impoſſible, from what is 
preſerved of this altercation, to conſider what 
Leiceſter advanced, in any other light, but as the 
mean attempt of a perſon, equally weak and diſ- 


ingenuous, to blacken the characters of others, in 


order to conceal the cowardice and imprudence 
of which he himſelf was conſcious. Such was the 
judgment formed of it by the impartial world, and 
by moſt of the inhabitants of the Netherlands. 
But there was ſtill a numerous party who eſpouſ- 
ed Leiceſter's defence, and promored the execu- 
tion of his deſigns. The clergy were till as much 
attached to him as ever, and ſpared no pains to 
bring the people to a compliance with his will. 
Having with this view called a ſynod or aſſembly, 
they appointed four of their number to preſent an 
addrels to the States, in which, beſides exhorting 
them to attend to the true intereſt of the country, 


and the advancement of religion, they adviſed. 


them to maintain concord with the queen of Eng- 
land, and the earl of Leiceſter. 


XX. 


1587. 


To this addreſs, the States made ſuch a reply The ofici- 
as the officiouſneſs of thoſe in whoſe name it was 2 of 
preſented, ſeems to have deſerved. They haaa 


not been inattentive (they ſaid) to thoſe important 
objects which the ſynod had recommended to their 


attention; and they could not be more folicitous 
| 112 than 
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than they had always been, to preſerve inviolate 
thoſe engagements into which they had entered 
with the queen of England and the earl of Lei- 
ceſter; but in their turn they muſt exhort the 
miniſters to be on their guard againſt admitting 
among them perſons, who under the cloak of re- 
ligion, made it their buſineſs to calummiate the 
civil magiſtrates. 10 perſons ſuch as theſe, who 
affected great zeal for religion, the church had 
been ruined in the ſouthern provinces ; and its 
ruin in the United Provinces would ſoon be ac- 
compliſhed, if an end were not ſpeedily put to the 
practices of ſuch deſigning men. They conclud- 
ed with exhorting the miniſters to take warning 
from the fate of their brethren in Brabant and 
Flanders; and to remember, that the only way 
in which they ought to interfere in public affairs, 
was to favour thoſe to whom the adminiſtration 
was committed, with the aſſiſtance of their prayers.” 


NertTHER this wholeſome counſel, nor any 
other meaſure which the States employed to en- 
lighten and alarm their countrymen, produced for 
ſome time the deſired effect. Leiceſter ſtill con- 
tinued to carry on his intrigues in different pla- 
ces, and went from town to town, putting in 
practice every low art by which he might increaſe 
the number of his partizans. In Frieſland, North 
Holland, and even in Dort and Leyden, there 
were many who eſpouſed his cauſe, and ſhewed 
themſelves defirous to inveſt him with authority 
to controul the aſſembly of the States, notwith- 
ſtanding the many ſtriking proofs which he had 
given both of tyranny and folly. In Leyden a 
plot was laid for putting him in poſſeſſion of that 
important city; but the conſpirators were detect- 
ed, condemned, and executed. And by the vi- 
gilance of the States, ſeconded by prince Maurice 
and William de Naſſau, governor of Frieſland, 
his deſigns in other places were rendered equally 

| ineffectual. 
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ineffectual. Having come at laſt to perceive that Boox 


he was not equal to the attempt upon which he XX. 
had entered, he grew tired of his ſituation, and in OC. 
the month of December paſſed over to England, 
where, not long after his arrival, Elizabeth, either 

from a conviction of his incapacity, or from the 

deſire of keeping him for the future near her per- 

ſon, required him to reſign his government of the n. uegge. 
provinces ; which he accordingly did, on the 2 th the gera- 
of December one thouſand five hundred and eighhj- 
ty-(even ®. 


Tur flame however which he had kindled was 
not ſo ſoon extinguiſhed. In ſome towns, the 
garriſons, inſtigated by him or his emiſſaries, o- 
penly deſpiſed the authority of the ſtates. Againſt 
the garriſon of Medemblinc, they were obliged 
to employ force; and in order to engage other 
garriſons to yield obedience to their commands, 
they had recourſe to the interpoſition of Elizabeth, 
through whoſe good offices internal tranquillity 
was at length reſtored. 


ns Meteren, p. 455 
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D was the more ſolicitous to heal BO © « 
the diviſions in the United Provinces, as ſhe XXI. 
apprehended that ſhe would ſoon have occaſion fo 
all the aſſiſtance which her allies could afford her. ug Wat. 
All Europe had reſounded for ſome time with the tates the 
noiſe of the preparations, which Philip was making, & Bagund 
with a view to ſome important enterpriſe, He | 
had been employed for ſeveral months in building 

ſhips of an extraordinary ſize, and in collecting 

ſtores for their equipment ; whilethe duke of Par- 

ma had made ſuch numerous levies in Germany, 

Italy, and the Netherlands, as ſhewed that he in- 

tended to take the field againſt the next campaign, 

with a much more powerful army than any which 


he had hitherto commanded. 


ALMosT ever ſince the beginning of Philip's fic motives, 
reign, a great proportion of his troops had been | 
occupied, either in war with the Corſairs and 


Turks, in the reduction of the Moreſcoes, or in 
the 
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the conqueſt of Portugal. He had never fully 
exerted his ſtrength againſt his revolted ſubjeQs 
in the Netherlands. Nor had he found leiſure to 
take vengeance upon Elizabeth, for the ſupport 
which ſhe had given them, and the inſults which 
he had received from her in America, where ſe- 
veral of his colonies had been plundered by her 
fleet ®. To theſe objects he now thought that his 
hor dur as well as his intereſt required that he 
ſhould apply his principal attention. As he did 
not doubt that, with a much ſmaller force than he 
intended to employ, he ſhould be able to compel 
the people in the Netherlands to return to their al- 
legiance, he had begun his preparations, chiefly 
with an intention to invade England, and he 
aſpired to the entire ſubjection of that kingdom. 
But he heſitated for ſome time as to the manner in 
which he ſhould proceed; and held (requent 
meetings of his council to aſſiſt him in deciding, 
whether it was moſt exp<dient to begin with the 
ind anon of England, or with the conqueſt of 
the United Provinces. Idiaquez, one of his prin- 
cipal officers of ſtate, adviſed him to abandon 
altogether the former of theſe defigns. 


** Tar ſituation of England (faid that pru- 
dent ſtateſman), which is ſurrounded on every 
ſide with a tempeſtuous ocean, and has few har- 
bours upon its coaſts; the numerous forces which 
defend it ; the genius of the people, and the na- 
ture of their government, concur in making me 
believe that it will be found almoſt impoſſible to 
ſucceed in an attempt to conquer it. 


Tur Engliſh navy is alone equal to that of 
any other nation; and when joined to the ſhips 
belonging to the revolted provinces, muſt prove 

an 


* By Sir Francis Drake, anno 1585. 
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an overmatch for any fleet that can be ſent from 
Spain. And even allowing that the king's forces 
ſhould effectuate a deſcent, yet what ground is 
there to hope that they will be able either to ſubdue 
ſo great a nation, or to maintain, for any conſidera- 
ble time, ſuch conqueſts as may be made? In 
order to accompliſh the moſt ordinary conqueſts, 
ſome favourable diſpoſition in the people towards 
the conquerors is neceſſary; and in order to pre- 
ſerve them, there is need for a continual ſupply 
of troops. From no part of the Engliſh nation, 
has the king any reaſon to hope for aſſiſtance in 
the intended enterpriſe. In the beginning of his 
reign, he had experience of the ſtrong abhor- 
rence which theſe iſlanders entertain of a forei 
yoke. And he knows how difficult it muſt be to 
keep up a numerous army in England, beſides all 
the other armies which are neceſſary for tne de- 
fence of his hereditary, and hislately acquired do- 
minions. If England ſhould prove equally perni- 
cious to Spain, as Flanders has done, would 
there not be reaſon to dread the conſequences ? 
Even the conſequences of ſucceſs may prove ſa- 
tal; how much more thoſe which may ariſe from 
a diſappointment, by which Elizabeth, being de- 
livered from her apprehenſions of danger at home, 
would be at greater leiſure than ever to ſupport 
the provinces in their rebellion ; and by joinin 
her maritime force with theirs, do infinite mil 
chief to the Spaniſh dominions, both in Europe 
and America. In my opinion therefore, it will 
be better to ſuſpend the deſign of invading Eng- 
land, and to employ both the fleet and army in 
the reduction of the Netherlands. The rebels 
will not long reſiſt ſo great a force; and when 
they are ſubdued, the king, having fewer enemies 
to contend with, will be much more able than at 
preſent to chaſtiſe the queen of England.” 


Tur 
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Boox Tue duke of Parma, whom Philip conſulted 
XXI. on this occaſion, was of the fame opinion as Idia- 
1807 quez; and added, That before the king could 

Duke of enter upon the Engliſh expedition with a proba- 

—— bility of ſucceſs, it was neceſſary to acquire poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome of the moſt conſiderable ſea- ports 
in Zealand, for the accommodation of his fleet. 


Rejefted by PHIL1P was not naturally either bold or raſh : 
Philip yet he refuſed to liſten to theſe prudent counſels. 
Blinded by the ſplendid ſucceſs of his arms in the 
conqueſt of Portugal, he thought it impoſſible 
that Elizabeth could withſtand the powerful ar- 
5 mament which he intended to employ againſt her. 
| And if England were ſubdued, the reduction of 
his revolred ſubjects would quickly follow, as they 
would then be deprived of the only foreign aid, 
| by which they had been hitherto enabled to perſiſt 
" in their rebellion. Nor would the conqueſt 
1 of the former, he thought, be either ſo tedi- 
ous or ſo difficult as that of the latter; becauſe 
} England was every where an open country, and 
. the Engliſh, truſting to their inſular ſituation, had 
| neglected to provide any fortified towns to retard 
the progreſs of an enemy. A ſingle battle by ſea, 
and another by land, would decide the conteſt , 
and as the fleet which he was preparing was 
greatly ſuperior to any which Elizabeth could 
equip, ſo he could not ſuppoſe that her 
land- forces, undiſciplined, and unaccuſtomed to 
war, would be able to reſiſt his veteran troops, 
which had been long enured to victory, and were 
commanded by the greateſt general and the 
braveſt officers in the world. | 


state ef E- HE was not ignorant how much reaſon the 
rope. other European powers had to be jealous of his de- 
ſign ; but he conſidered, that happily they were 


at preſent either not inclined, or not in a capacity 
to 
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to prevent him from carrying it into execution. B o o « 
The emperor of Germany was his friend and ally. XXI. 


The attention of the northern potentates was 
wholly engroſſed with the internal adminiſtration 
of their dominions. And the French monarch, 
who was more deeply intereſted than any other in 
oppoſing him, could with difficulty ſupport him. 
ſelf upon the throne againſt his rebellious ſubjects. 


Bu r there was nothing which contributed more 
to confirm him in his purpoſe, than the approbation 
which it received from the pope *; who, although it 
has been aſſerted that no perſon entertained a higher 
admiration of the character of Elizabeth, conſidered 
her as the moſt formidable enemy that the church 
had ever ſeen upon a throne. She had not indeed, 
on any occaſion, treated her catholic ſubjects with 
that inhuman cruelty, of which Philip had ſet her 


an example in his treatment of the proteſtants ; 


but ſhe had ſhewn herſelf intent on extirpating the 
catholic religion from every country in Europe, 
to which her power and influence could reach. 
For almoſt thirty years ſhe had been the chief 
ſupport of the proteſtants in Germany, the Ne- 
therlands, and France. She had entirely aboliſh- 
ed the popiſh faith in Scotland, as well as in her 
own dominions ; and not fatisfied with depriving 
the unfortunate Mary of her liberty, ſhe had 
lately after the farce of a ſolemn trial, ordered 
that princeſs to be condemned as a traitor, and to 
ſuffer death. This action, for which Elizabeth 
was ſeverely cenſured by proteſtants as well as 
papiſts, excited in the violent mind of the pon- 
tiff the higheſt degree of rage and indignati- 
on. With theſe paſhons his intereſt concurred ; 
and the hope of ſeeing England, which had 

| formerly 


bd Sixtus V. 


1587. 
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Book formerly been the moſt precious jewel of the tri- 

. ple crown, brought hack to its ancient obedience 

1587. to the Holy See, He approved highly therefore 

of Philip's intended enterprize, exhorted him to 

peri: vere in his defign, and gave him aſſurances 

that he would befriend him in the execution of it 

to the utmoſt of his power. Next to an inſatiable 

thirſt after dominion, it had ever been Philip's 

principal ambition to be conſidered as the guar- 

dian of the church; and his vanity was not a little 

flattered at this time with having the ſovereign 
pontiff for his aſlociate ©, 


Artie or HE proceeded therefore with much alacrity in 

rom o .e- completing his preparations. But although he re- 

u {ved to ſpare no expence or pains to ſecure ſuc- 
ceſs; yet, that he might find Elizabeth unpre- 
pared, he concealed with care the purpoſe for 
which his armament was intended. & part of his 
fleet, he ſaid, was to co-operate with his land-for- 
ces in the reduction of Holland, and the reſt to be 
employed in the defence of his dominions in Ame- 
rica. 


ELIz ABETH had too much penetration to be 
ſo eaſily deceived by the artifices of a prince, with 
whoſe duplicity ſhe was fo thoroughly acquainted 
and in the ſpring of the year 1587, ſhe ſent Sir 
Francis Drake with a fleet to the coaſt of Spain to 
interrupt his preparations. By this gallant ſeaman, 
the Spaniſh Ships of war which had been ſent to 
oppoſe him were diſperſed, and near a hundred 
veſſels filled with naval flores and proviſions, be- 
ſides two large galleons, were dad in the 
harbour of Cadiz. Drake then ſet fail for the 
Azores, where he took a rich carrac m her way 
from the Eaſt Indies, and afterwards returned to 
England loaden with ſpoils, having by this bold 
and fortunate adventure rendered it * 

or 


© Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. iv. See a very different account 
in Gregorio Leti's Life of Sixtus, lib. vii. 
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for Philip to execute his enterprize againſt Eng- B * 


land till the following year. 


NorwirhsrAN DING theſe hoſtilities, Philip y, 


— 
1587. 


Uiticls ne- 


ſtiſ affected to deſire that all the grounds of dif- g-c:ation tor 
ference between him and Elizabeth might be re-? 


moved, and gave orders to the duke of Parma to 
propoſe a negociation for peace. It is not proba- 
ble that the queen was deceived by this, any 
more than by his former artifice. She reſolved 
however to appear to be caught in the ſnare: ſhe 
pretended to believe his declaration with regard 
to the deſtination of his fleet, and to liſten to his 
propoſal of negociating an agreement. She readily 
accepted of the mediation of the king of Den- 
mark; and that her conduct might have the 
greater appearance of ſincerity, ſhe urged the 
States to ſend ambaſſadors to Bourbourg, the place 
appointed for the conferences, and ordered her 
envoy to repreſent to them the expediency of 
putting a period to the war. 


THE States were much alarmed with her pro- 
poſal, and ſuſpected that, in order to avert the 
ſtorm which threatened her, ſhe had reſolved to 
ſacrifice the confederacy, and to deliver up to 
Philip the Dutch towns in her poſſeſſion. She 
found it neceſſary to remove their apprehenſions 
on this head, by declaring, that as ſhe had not 
the remoteſt thoughts of forſaking them, fo ſhe 
would never conſent to any terms of peace incon- 
ſiſtent with their ſecurity. 


SHE could not however perſuade them to ſend 
ambaſſadors to the congreſs. * They were decp- 
ly ſenſible, they informed her, of the weight of 
thoſe conſiderations which her ambaſſador had 
urged to induce them to think of peace. They 
lamented that ſpirit of diſcord which had ſeized 
on ſome towns of the confederacy,and they heard, 
with great anxiety, of thoſe mighty fleets and 

armies 
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Boo armies which the king of Spain was preparing for 
their deſtruction. But their ſituation, though bad 
1585, in ſome reſpects, was far from being deſperate ; 
they were till in poſſeſſion of more than ſixty 
towns and forts, each of which could make a vigo- 
ous reſiſtance againſt the enemy. In the two years 
during which the earl of Leiceſter had governed 
them, eight millions of guilders had been raiſed 
for the public ſervice, and under a prudent admi- 
niſtration they would be able not only to con- 
tinue to afford the ſame expence, but even to 
augment it. But although their ſituation were in 
reality as ill as ſome had repreſented, it could not 
ſerve any good purpoſe to treat of peace with the 
king of Spain, who was unalterably determined 
never to grant them peace on ſuch conditions as 
either their intereſt or their conſciences would per- 
mit them to accept. And from paſt experience 
they were perſuaded, that their ſending ambaſſa- 
dors to the congreſs would be attended with the 
moſt pernicious conſequences. It would create 
in many perſons ſuch deſpair with regard to the 
ſtability of the preſent government, as would de- 
termine ſome to change their religion, and others 
to leave the Netherlands. It would raiſe the ſpirits 
of the catholics, and induce boch them and the 
proteſtants to withhold their ſnare of the public 
EXpences, the former, from the view of forward- 
ing the peace, and the latter, from that of retiring 
into ſoreign parts. Thus, both the fleet and the 
army being ill paid, would become refractory, 
the commanders of towns and ſhips would provide 
for their future ſecurity, by entering into ſecret 
practices with the enemy; and in the midſt of 
that ſedition, confuſion, and treachery thai would 
enſue, it would not be in the power of the States, 
or of the queen, to prevent the people from ac- 
cepting whatever terms t peace the king of 
Spain ſnould think fit to impoſe. 


Ix 
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In theſe reaſons Elizabeth found it neceſſary to Boo C 
acquieſce ; but ſhe perſiſted in the reſolution XXI. 
which ſhe had formed with regard to her own 7% 
conduct, and ordered her ambaſſadors to repair OP 
to Bourbourg. In the conferences held there, vari- 
ous terms of accommodation were propoſed, with 
no ſincerity on the part of Spain, and with little 
hope of ſucceſs on the part of England. The 
Spaniſh miniſters ſtill continued to aſſure thoſe of 
England that no invaſion of that kingdom was 
intended ; and, conſidering how long this congreſs 
ſubſiſted (for it was not diflolved till the arrival 
of the Spaniſh fleet in the channel), it ſhould ſeem 
that their aſſeverations were not wholly diſregard- 
ed by Elizabeth 4. 


THis artifice however did not prevent her from Elizabeth's 
putting her kingdom into a poſture of defence. Prepare 
An army was raiſed amounting to eighty thouſand 
men, twenty thouſand of whom were ſtationed 
on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, twenty-two thou- 
ſand foot and a thouſand horſe were poſted at 
Tilbury, in Eſſex, under the earl of Leiceſter, 
and the remainder, commanded by lord Hunſ- 
down, were kept near the queen's perſon, in rea- 
dineſs to march againſt the enemy whereſoever 
they ſhould attempt to land. Elizabeth did not 
truſt implicitly at this juncture either to her own 

judgment, or that of her counſellors of ſtate ; 
lord Gray of Wilton, fir Francis Knolles, Sir John 
Norris, fir Richard Bingham, and fir Roger Wil- 
liams, officers of diſtinguiſhed reputation, were ap- 
pointed to conſider of the meaſures proper to be 
purſued ; and by their advice, all the tea-ports 
which lay moſt conveniently for a deſcent were 
fortified ; the militia was raiſed, their arms and 
manner of fighting aſcertained, and a reſolution 
formed that if, notwithſtanding the precautions 
taken, it ſhould be found impoſſible to prevent 
the enemy from landing, all the country x 
ou 


4 Meteren, lib. xiv. p. 459. Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. iv. 
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Boor ſhould be laid waſte, and a general engagement 


XXI 
— 


1588. 


avoided till the (ſeveral armies were combined. 


Wurz theſe prudent meaſures were purſued 
at land, Elizabeth exerted herſelf ſtrenuouſly in 
the equipment of her fleet. When ſhe began her 
preparations, it did not amount to more than 
thirty ſhips, and none of theſe were nearly equal 
in ſize to thoſe of the enemy. But this diſadvan- 
tage was in ſome meaſure compenſated by the 
ſkill and dexterity of the Engliſh ſailors ; and the 
number of her ſhips was ſoon augmented through 
the alacrity and zeal which her ſubjects diſplayed 
in her defence. By her wiſe adminiſtration ſhe had 
acquired their eſteem and confidence. The ani- 
molity againſt her perſon and government, which 
the differences in religion had excited in the minds 
of ſome, was at preſent ſwallowed up in that uni- 
verſal abhorrence which the catholics as well as the 
proteſtants entertained of the tyranny of Spain. 
Great pains were taken to keep alive and heigh- 
ten that abhorrence. Accounts were ſpread of 
the horrid barbarities which the Spaniards had 
perpetrated in the Netherlands and America : 
deſcriptions were drawn, in the blackeſt colours, 
of the inhuman cruelties of the inquiſition, and 
pictures were diſperſed of the various inſtruments 
of torture employed by the inquiſitors, of which, 
it was ſaid, there was abundant ſtore on board 
ihe Spaniſh fleet. Theſe, and ſuch other conſi- 
derations, made a ſtrong impreſſion not upon 
Elizabeth's proteſtant ſubjects only, but like- 
wiſe upon the catholics ©; who, although the 
pope had publiſhea a bull of excommunication 
againſt her, yet reſolved not to yield to the pro- 
teſtants either in loyalty to their ſovereign, or in 
zen] ſor the independency of the ſtate. The whole 
kingdom was of one mind and ipirit : ſome ca- 

tholics 


e Meteren, lib. xv. 
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tholics entered into the army as volunteers, and B O K 
others joined with the proteſtants in equipping . 
armed veſſels. Every maritime town fitted out 1588. 


one or more. The citizens of London furniſhed 
thirty, although only fifteen were required of 
them ; and between forty and fifty were equipped 
by the nobility and gentry throughout the king- 
dom. But all theſe ſhips were of ſmall ſize, in 
compariſon of thoſe which compoſed the Spaniſh 
fleet ; and there was ſtill much ground for the 
moſt anxious apprehenſions with regard to the final 
iſſue of the war. 


No perſon felt greater anxiety on this occaſion 
than Elizabeth; the principal object of whoſe 
prudent politics for thirty years, had been to 
avoid the critical ſituation to which ſhe was now 
reduced. She did not, however, ſuffer any ſymp- 
toms of uneaſineſs to appear, but wore at all times 
a placid and animated countenance, and in her 
whole behaviour diſplayed an undaunted ſpirit, 
which commanded admiration and applauſe. 


THe States of Holland, in the mean time, were Prepatati- 
not inattentive to the approaching danger, nor auc of the 
did they think themſelves leſs intereſted to provide Dutch. 


againſt it, than if Fhilip had intended to begin his 
operations with an attack upon the Netherlands. 
From their fears of an immediate attack, they 
were delivered by intelligence of the enormous ſize 
of the Spaniſh ſhips, to which the coafts of Hol- 
land and Zealand were inacceſſible. They turn- 
ed their principal attention therefore to the alliſt- 
ance of their ally: and kept their fleet, couſiſting 
of more than eighty ſhips, ready for action. At 
E:1zabeth's defire, they ſent thirty of that num- 
ber to cruize between Calais and Dover; and, at- 
terwards, when the duke of Parma's deſign of 
tranſporting his army to England was certainly 
known, they ordered Juſtin de Naſſau, admiral 
of Zealand, to join lord Seymour, one of the 

Vor. II. K k Engliſh 
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Engliſh admirals, with five and thirty ſhips, te 
block up thoſe ſea-ports in Flanders where the 
duke intended to embark ©. 


Tur principal Engliſh fleet was ſtationed at 
Plymouth, and the chief command of it was given 
to Charles lord Howard of Effingham, who had 
under him as vice-admirals, Sir Francis Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobiſher, three of the moſt expert 
and braveſt ſeamen in the world. 


In the beginning of May 1588, Philip's prepara- 
tions, which had fo long kept all Europe in amaze- 
ment and ſuſpenſe, were brought to a concluſion. 
That Armada, to which the Spaniards, in the confi- 
dence of ſucceſs, gave the name of Invincible, con- 
ſiſted of one hundred and fifty ſhips, moſt of which 
were greatly ſuperior in ſtrength and fize to any 
that had been ſeen before. It had on board near 
twenty thouſand ſoldiers, and eight thouſand ſail- 
ors, beſides two thouſand volunteers of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed families in Spain. It carried two thou- 
ſand fix hundred and fifty great guns, was victu- 
alled for half a year, and contained ſuch a quanti- 
ty of military ſtores, as only the Spaniſh monarch, 
enriched by the treaſures of the Indies and Ameri- 
ca, could ſupply. | 


Pn1L1e's preparations in the Netherlands were 
not leſs advanced than thoſe in Spain. Beſides a 
flouriſhing army of thirty thouſand foot and four 
thouſand horſe, which the duke of Parma had aſ- 
ſembled in the neighbourhood of Nieuport and 
Dunkirk ; that active general had, with incredible 
labour, provided a great number of flat-bottomed 
veſſels, fit for tranſporting both horſe and foot, 


and had brought ſailors to navigate them from the 


towns in the Baltic. Moſt of theſe veſſels had been 
built at Antwerp, and as he durſt not venture to 


bring 
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bring them from thence by ſea to Nieuport, leſt B o o « 
they ſhould have been intercepted by the Dutch, XXI. 


he was obliged to fend them along the Scheld to 
Ghent, from Ghent to Bruges, by the canal which 
Joins theſe towns, and from Bruges to Nieuport, 
by a new canal which he dug on the preſent occa- 
ſion. This laborious undertaking, in which ſe- 
veral thouſand workmen had been employed, was 
already finiſhed, and the duke now waited for the 
arrival of the Spaniſh fleet ; hoping, that as ſoon 
as it ſhould approach, the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips 
that cruiſed upon the coaſt, would retire into their 
harbours. 


1588. 


THe Armada would have left Liſbon in the be- Pet of the 


Spaniſh ad- 


ginning of May, but the marquis de Santa Croce, ral. 


who had been appointed admiral, was, at the very 
time fixed for its departure, ſeized with a violent 
fever, of which he died in a few days; and, by 
a ſingular fatality, the duke de Paliano, the vice- 
admiral, died likewiſe at the ſame time. Santa 
Croce being reckoned the firſt naval officer in Spain, 
Philip had much reaſon to lament his death, and 
it ſhould ſeem that he found it extremely difficult 
to fill his place, ſince he named for his ſucceſſor 
the duke de Medina-Sidonia, a nobleman of con- 
ſiderable reputation, but entirely unacquainted with 
maritime affairs. This defect in the commander 
in chief, Philip ſupplied in ſome meaſure, by giv- 


ing him Martinez de Recaldo, a ſeaman of great 


experience, for his vice-admiral. 


In theſe arrangements ſo much time was loſt, Phe Arma- 
da ſets fail 


that the fleet could not leave Liſbon till the 29th of fromLiſbon. 


May. It had not advanced far in its voyage to 
Corunna, at which place it was to receive ſome 
troops and ſtores, when it was overtaken by a vio- 
lent ſtorm and diſperſed. All the ſhips however 
reached Corunna, though conſiderably damaged, 

Kk2 except 
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Book except four f. They were repaired with the ut- 
2 moſt diligence, the king ſending meſſengers eve- 
1588. TY day to haſten their departure; yet ſeveral weeks 
paſſed before they could be put in a condition to 

reſume the voyage. 
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Ix the mean time a report was brought to Eng- 
land, that the Armada had ſuffercd fo much by 
the ſtorm, as to be unfit for proceeding in the in- 
tended enterprize ; and fo well atteſted did this 
intelligence appear to queen Elizabeth, that, at 
her defire, ſecretary Walſingham wrote to the 
Engliſh admiral, requiring him to lay up four of 
his largeſt ſhips, and to diſcharge the ſeamen. Lord 
Howard was happily leſs credulous un this occaſion 
than either Elizabeth or Walſingham, and da fired 
that he might be allowed to retain theſe ſhips in 
the ſervice, even though it ſhould be at his own 
expence, till more certain information were receiv- 
ed, In order to procure it, he ſet ſail with a briſk 
north wind for Corunna, intending, in caſe he 
ſhould find the Armada ſo much diſabled as had 
been reported, to attempt to complete its deſtruc- 
tion. On the coaſt of Spain he received intelli- 
gence of the truth: at the ſame time the wind 
having changed from north to ſouth, he began to 
dread that the Spaniards might have failed for 
England, and therefore he returned without delay 
to his former ſtation at Plymouth. 


3 of Soor after his arrival, he was informed that the 
in the chan. Armada was in fight. He immediately weighed 
—_ anchor, and failed out of the harbour, ſtill un- 

certain of the courſe which the enemy intended to 
July zetb. purſue. On the next day he perceived them ſteer- 


ing directly towards him, drawn up in the _ 
0 


f In three of theſe, the galley- ſla ves, 2 Engliſh, 
French, and Turks, taking advantage of the contuſion occa- 
ſioned by the ſtorm, overpowered the Spaniards, and carried 
the ſhips into a harbour on the coaſt of Bayonne. Meteren, 


p. 476. 
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of a creſcent, which extended ſeven miles from B OO R 

one extremity to another. It was for ſome time XXI. 

believed that Plymouth was the place of their ey" 

deſtination ; and it was the opinion of many per- 

ſons in that age, that their enterprize would have 

been more ſucceſsful than it proved, had they 

landed there, ai:d not proceeded up the channel. 

By doing this, it was ſuppoſed, they would have 

drawn Elizabeth's whole Ho to the ſouth-weſt 

cuaſt of the iſland, and have rendered it eaſter for 

the duke of Parma to tranſport his troops. Burt in 

this expectation it is probuble they would have 

been extremely diſappointed, as the Dutch fleet 

alone would have been able to block up the ſea- 

ports in Flanders, the Engliſh fleet might have 

deſtroyed the Armada had it once entered Ply- 

mouth harbour, and Elizabeth's land forces would 

have been an over-match for all the Spaniſh troops 

which the Armada had on board. Bur if the duke Plan of ope- 

de Medina ever intended to make a deſcent at Ply- fn” 

mouth, he ſoon changed his deſign, and adhered Philip. 

cloſely afterwards to the execution of a plan pre- 

ſcribed to him by the court of Spain. This was 

to ſteer quite through the channel till he ſhould 

reach the coaſt of Flanders, and after driving away 

the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, by which the har- 

bours of Nieuport and Dunkirk were beſieged, to 

eſcort the duke of Parma's army to England, and 

to land there the forces that were on board the 
fleet. In compliance with theſe inſtructions, he 

proceeded in his courie, without turning aſide to 

the Engliſh, who were drawn up along the coaft, 

and ready to receive him. 


Lonp Howard, conſidering that the Spaniards Punt ant 
would probably be much ſuperior to him in cloſe ue of tor 
fight, by reaſon of the ſize of their ſhips, and the 0d. 
number of their troops, wiſely reſolved to content 
himſelf with haraſſing them in their voyage, and 
with watching attentively all the advantages which 


might 
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B o o x might be derived from ſtorms, croſs winds, and ſuch 


like fortuitous accidents. It was not long before he 
diſcerned a favourable opportunity of attacking the 
vice-admiral Recaldo. This he did in perſon ; and 

on that occaſion diſplayed ſo much dexterity in 
working his ſhip, and in loading and firing his 
guns, as greatly alarmed the Spaniards for the fate 
of the vice-admiral. From that time they kept 
much cloſer to one another ; notwithſtanding 
which, the Engliſh on the ſame day attacked one 
of the largeſt galeaſſes. Other Spaniſh ſhips came 
up in time to her relief, but in their hurry, one 
of the principal galleons, which had a great part of 
the treaſure on board, ran foul of another ſhip, 
and had one of her maſts broken, In conſequence 
of this misfortune ſhe fell behind, and was taken 
by fir Francis Drake ; who, on the ſame day, 
took another capital ſhip, which had been acciden- 
tally ſet on fire. 


SEVERAL other rencounters happened, and in 
all of them the Engliſh proved victorious, through 
the great advantage which they derived from the 

lightneſs of their ſhips, and the dexterity of the 
ſailors. The Spaniards in that age did not ſuffici- 
ently underſtand nautical mechanics, to be able to 
avail themſelves of the unuſual magnitude of their 
ſhips. The Engliſh failed round them, approach- 
ed or retired with a velocity that filled them with 
amazement, and did infinitely greater execution 
with their cannon ; for while every ſhot of theirs 
proved effectual, their ſhips ſuffered very little da- 
mage from the enemy, whoſe guns were planted 
too high, and generally ſpent their force in air. 


The Armada THE Spaniards however till continued to ad- 
vance till they came oppoſite to Calais: there the 
duke de Medina having ordered them to caſt an- 
chor, he ſent information to the duke of Parma of 


his 
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his arrival, and intreated him to haſten the em- Bo ox 


barkation of his forces. Farneſe ſet out immedi- 
ately from Bruges, where the meſſenger found him, 
for Nieuport, and he began to put his troops on 
board. But at the ſame time he informed Medina, 
that, agreeably to the king's inſtructions, the vel- 
ſels which he had prepared, were proper only for 
tranſporting the troops, but were utterly unfit for 
fighting ; and for this reaſon, till the Armada were 
brought ſtill nearer, and the coaſt cleared of the 
Dutch ſhips which had blocked up the harbours of 
Nieuport and Dunkirk, he could not ſtir from his 
preſent ſtation, without expoling his army t » cer- 
tain ruin, the conſequence of which would proba- 
bly be the entire loſs of the Netherlands. 


XXI. 
1588. 


In compliance with this requeſt, the Armada was u thrown 


ordered to advance, and it had arrived within fight 


into confuſi- 
n by the 


of Dunkirk, between the Engliſh fleet on the one gogiics fre- 
hand, and the Dutch on the other, when a ſudden hig, 


calm put a ſtop to all its motions. In this fituation 
the three fle ts remained for one whole day. 


About the middle of the night a breeze ſprung up, augut 7th, 


and lord Howard had recourſe to an expedient. 


which had been happily deviſed on the day before. 
Having filled eight ſhips with pitch, ſulphur, and 
other combuſtible materials, he let fire to them 
and ſent them before the wind againſt the diffe- 
rent diviſions of the Spaniſh fleet. 


Wue m the Spaniards beheld theſe ſhips in flames 
approaching towards them, it brought to their re- 
membrance the havock which had been made by the 
fireſhips employed againſt the duke of Parma's 
bridge at the ſiege of Antwerp. The darkneſs of 
the night increaſed the terror with which their ima- 

inations were overwhelmed, and the panic flew 
om one end of the fleet to the other. Each crew, 
anxious only for their own preſervation, thought 


of 
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of nothing but how to eſcape from the preſent 
danger. Some of them took time to weigh their 
anchors, but others cut their cables, and ſuffered 
their ſhips to drive with blind precipitation, with- 
out conſidering whether they did not thereby ex- 
poſe theniſelves to a greater danger than that which 
they were fo folicitous to avoid. In this confuſi- 
on the ſhips ran foul of one another : the ſhock 
was dreadful, and ſeveral of them received fo much 
damage as to be rendered unfit for future uſe. 


Wurn day-light returned, lord Howard had 
the fatisfaCtion to perceive that his ſtratagem had 
fully produced the deſired effect. The enemy 
were ſtill in extreme diſorder, and their ſhips wide- 


ly ſeparated and diſperſed. His fleet had lately 


received a great augmentation by the ſhips fitted 
out by the nobility and gentry, and by thoſe under 
lord Seymour, who had left Juſtin de Naſſau as 
alone ſufficient to guard the coaſt of Flanders. Be- 
ing bravely ſeconded by Sir Francis Drake, and 
all the other officers, he made haſte to improve 
the advantage which was now preſented to him, 
and attacked the enemy in different quarters at the 
fame time with the utmoſt impetuoſity and ardour. 
The engagement began at four in the morning, 
and laſted till fix at night. The Spaniards diſplay- 
ed in every rencounter the moſt intrepid bravery ; 
but, from the cauſes already mentioned, they did 
very little execution againſt the Engliſh, while ma- 
ny of their own ſhips were greatly damaged, and 
ten of the largeſt were either run aground, or 
ſunk, or compelled to ſurrender. 


THe principal galeaſs, commanded by Moncada, 
having Mauriquez the inſpector-general on board, 
with three hundred galley-flaves and four hundred 
foldiers, was driven aſhore near Calais. She was 
quickly followed by ſome Engliſh 3 
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theſe were ſupported by the admiral's long boat, in 
which he had ſent a body of felect ſoldiers to their 
aſſiſtance. Moncada himſelf, and almoſt all the 
Spaniards, were either killed or drowned in at- 
tempting to reach the ſhore. The rowers were ſet 
at liberty. About fifty thouſand ducats were found 
on board. Mauriquez eſcaped, and was the firſt 
who carried the news of the diſaſter of the fleet to 


Spain. 


Ons of the capital ſhips having been long bat- 
tered by an Engliſh captain of the name of Croſs, 
was ſunk in the time of the engagement. A few 
only of the crew were ſaved, who related, that one 
of the officers on board having propoſed to ſurren- 
der, he was killed by another who was enraged at 
his propoſal ; that this other was killed by the bro- 
ther of the firſt; and that it was in the midſt of 
this bloody ſcene, which paints the ferocious cha- 


rater of the Spaniards, that the ſhip had gone to 


the bottom 5. 


Tux fate of two other of the Spaniſh galleons is 
particularly mentioned by the cotemporary hiſto- 
rians. One of them was called the St. Philip, and 
the other the St. Matthew, which had on board, 
beſides ſeveral other nobility, two general officers, 
Don Francis Toledo, of the family of Orgas, and 
Don Diego Pimentel, brother to the marquis of 
Tomnarez. After an obſtinate engagement, in 
which the admiral's ſhip fought along with 
them, they were obliged to run aſhore on the 
coaſt of Flanders, where they were taken by the 
Dutch. Toledo was drowned, and Pimentel, and 
all the reft who ſurvived, were made priſoners. 


Tus duke de Medina was much dejected at 


The dukede 
Medina de- 


theſe misfortunes, and ſtill more when he re- fairs of ſuc- 
flected on the ſuperior ſkill of the enemy. Force. 


it 
s Meteren and Grotius. 
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ö "ag © jt is well atteſted, that in all the engagements 
| | ©, which had paſſed ſince the firſt appearance of the 
1588. Armada in the channel, the Engliſh had loſt only 
one ſmall ſhip, and about a hundred men. Ani- 
mated by their paſt ſucceſs with ſanguine hopes of 
final victory, they were now more formidable than 
ever. Medina dreaded, from a continuance of the 
combat, the entire deſtruction of his fleet. He 
could not without the greateſt danger remain any 
longer in his preſent ſituation, and much leſs could 
he venture to approach any nearer to the coaſt of 


Flanders, 


Dee of tis IT now appeared how great an error Philip had 
pair. 
committed, in neglecting to ſecure ſome commo- 
dious harbours in Zealand. He had from the firſt 
ſuppoſed that the enemy's ſhips would fly to their 
reſpective ports, as ſoon as his ſtupendous Armada 
ſhould appear. But this Armada had been made 
unfit for the purpoſe for which it was deſigned, 
by means of that enormous expence which he be- 
ſtowed in order to -render it invincible. In con- 
ſtructing it, no attention had been given to the 
rature of thoſe narrow ſeas in which it was to be 
employed ; and the conſequence of this important 
error was, that even if the Engliſh fleet had been 
unable to contend with the Spaniards in the deep- 
er parts of the channel, yet they would have pre- 
vented them from landing ; and the Dutch fleet 
lying in ſhallow water, to which the Galleons durſt 
not approach, would ſtill have kept their ſtation, 
and have rendered it impoſſible for the Spanith fleet 
and army to act in concert. 


He reſolves Tuts the duke of Medina at length perceived, 
Spain, and he did not heſitate in reſolving to abandon the 
further proſecution of his enterpriſe. The only 


ſubject of his deliberation now was, how he might, 
WI 
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with the leaſt difficulty and danger, get back to 3 


Spain. Had he been ever ſo much inclined to re- 
turn through the channel, in which he muſt have 
been continually haraſſed by the enemy, yet the 
wind, which blew ſtrong from the ſouth, would 
have prevented him. He therefore reſolved to 


ſail northwards, and to make the circuit of the 
Britiſh iſles. 


Tuts reſolution was no ſooner underſtood by the 
Engliſh admiral, than having diſpatched lord Sey- 


mour with a part of the fleet, to join the Dutch 


in watching the motions of the duke of Parma, he 
ſet fail himſelf with the greater part of it, in pur- 
ſuit of the Spaniards. He followed cloſe in their 
rear for three days; without attacking them. This 
he declined from the apprehenſion of his not hav- 
ing a ſufficient quantity of gun-powder, with 
which he had been ill ſupplied by the public of- 
fices. Had he not been deterred from renewing 
his attack by this provoking circumſtance, he 
might have forced the Spaniards to an engagement 
off Flamborough-head ; and it is afferted by a 
reſpectable cotemporary hiſtorian h, that ſo great 
was the diſtreſs of the Spaniſh fleet, and ſuch the 
admiral's dread of the long and dangerous voyage 
before him, that he would have ſurrendered with- 
out reſiſtance, in caſe he had been attacked. But 
he was ſaved from the diſgrace in which this ac- 
tion would have involved his name, through the 


"neceſſity under which the Engliſh admiral found 


himſelf of returning to England, to ſupply the 
deficiency of his ſtores, 
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Lord Howard had reaſon to be incenſed againſt Diſuter- 
thoſe, by whoſe negligence he was thus diſabled ee 


from completing the glory which his gallant con- 


duct had procured him. In the iſſue, however, 


it 


hk Grotius. 


the Armada. 
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Boox it would have been unfortunate, if he had delayed 


his return. The two fleets (ailing in oppoſite di- 
rections, were not far diſtant from each other, 
when a dreadful ſtorm aroſe. The Engliſh reach- 
ed home, though not without difficulty, yet with- 
out ſuſtaining any conſiderable loſs. But the Spa- 
niards were expoſed to the ſtorm in all its rage, 
and became no le(s objects of pity to their enemies, 
than they had lately been of dread and terror Hav- 
ing hitherto kept near each other, !eſt the Engliſh 
ſhould have renewed the attack, this circumſtance 
proved the firſt cauſe of their diſaſters. The ſhips 
were driven violently againſt each other, and there- 
by many of them were rendered an eaſy prey to 
the fury of the waves. At length they were diſ- 
perſed. In order to enable them to ride out the 
ſtorm, the horſes, mules, and baggage were 
thrown over- board. This precaution was of ad- 
vantage only to ſuch of the ſhips as were ſtronger, 
or more fortunate than the reſt. Some of them 
were daſhed to pieces on the rocks of Norway, or 
ſunk in the middle of the ocean. Others were 
thrown upon the coaſts of Scotland, and the 
Weſtern Ifles. And more than thirty were driven 
by another ſtorm, which overtook them from the 
weſt, on different parts of the coaſts of Ireland. 
Of theſe, ſome afterwards reached home in the 
moſt ſhattered condition, under the vice-admiral 
Ricaldo; others were ſhipwrecked among the 
rocks and ſhallows; and of thoſe which reached 
the ſhore, the crews were barbarouſly murdered ; 
from an apprehenſion, it was pretended, that in 
2 country where there were ſo many diſaffected 
catholics, it would have been dangerous to ſhew 
mercy to ſo great a number of the enemy. The 
duke de Medina having kept out in the open ſeas, 
eſcaped ſhipwreck, and arrived at Saint Andero in 
Biſcay about the end of September. 
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Tae calamities of the Spaniards did not end 
with their arrival in Spain. Two of the galleons 
which hed withſtood the ſtorm, were accidentally 
ſet on fire, and conſumed to aſhes in the harbour. 
Great numbers, eſpecially of the nobility and gen- 
try, accuſtomed to a life of eaſe and pleaſure, had 
died at fea; and many more died afterwards of 
diſcaſes occaſioned by the hardſhips they had un- 
dergone. 


Very different accounts are given by different 
hiſto: ians, of the total loſs ſuſtained. Some aſſert 
that it amounted to thirty-two ſhips, and ten thou- 
ſand men; but others without pretending to aſcer- 
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tain the number of men, which could not, they 


lay, be leis tha fifteen thouſand, affirm that more 
than eighty ſhips were taken, deſtroyed, or loſt i. 
This dreadful calamity was ſenſibly felt all over 
Spain and there was ſcarcely a fingle family of 
rank in the kingdom that did not go into mourn- 
ing for the death of ſome near relation; inſomuch 
that Philip dreading the effect which this univerſal 
face of ſorrow might produce upon the minds of 
the people, imitated the conduct of the Roman 
ſenate, and publiſhed an edict to abridge the time 
of public mourning ©. 


WHiLE the people of Spain were thus over- 
.whelmed with affliction, there was nothing to be 
heard in England and the united provinces but the 
voice of feſtivity and joy. In Holland medals 
were ſtruck in commemoration of the happy event; 
and 
i As the preſident de Thou, who lived at the time of this 
rable event, pretends not to determine to which of theſe 
relations the greateſt regard is due, it would be in vain at 
this time to attempt to decide betwixt them. 
k Meteren, lib. xiv. Grotii Hiſtoria, lib. . Campana De- 
ad. vi. lib, i. Ferreras and Thuanus. 


Rejoicings 
in England 
and Holland. 
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B O o R and in both countries, days of ſolemn thankſgiving to 


XXI. 
1588. 


Philip's mage 


na nimous 


Heaven were appointed for their deliverance. Eli- 
zabeth went for this purpoſe to St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, ſeated in a triumphal chariot, and ſurrounded 
with her miniſters and nobles, amidſt a great num- 
ber of flags and colours which had been taken from 
the enemy; while the citizens were ranged in 
arms on each fide of the ſtreets through which ſhe 
paſſed. Nor did the deſtruction of the Armada give 


joy only to the Engliſh and Dutch. All Europe 


had trembled at the thoughts of its ſucceſs. For 
although it can hardly be ſuppoſed that Philip was 
ſo romantic as to flatter himſelf with the hopes of 
attaining univerſal monarchy, yet it is not to be 
imagined that he aſpired only at the conqueſt of 
England and Holland. He had before this time 
formed the plan, which he afterwards purſued, of 
ſubduing France. Nor can it be believed that any 
thing leſs would have ſatisfied his ambition, than 
the ſubjeCtion of every proteſtant ſtate in Europe, 
and the utter extirpation of the reformed religion. 


His ambition was, on this occaſion, ſeverely 


behaviour. Mortified. But as he poſſeſſed in a high degree 


the art of concealing his emotions, he received in- 
telligence of the diſaſter that had befallen him, 
with an appearance of magnanimity and reſig- 
nation to the will of Heaven, which, if it was not 
affected, deſerved the higheſt praiſe. He returned 
thanks to God, that the calamity was not greater. 
He iſſued orders to have the utmoſt care taken of 
the ſick and wounded who had ſurvived the ge- 
neral cataſtrophe. And inſtead of forbidding the 
duke de Medina Sidonia to come to court, as 
is alleged by ſome hiſtorians, he wrote to him in 
the moſt obliging terms, expreſſing his gratitude 
for the zeal which he had diſcovered in his ſer- 
vice; and obſerving, that no man could anſwer 
tor 
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for the ſucceſs of an enterprize, which, like that Boo « 
wherein the duke had been engaged, depended XA. 


on the winds and waves l. 


PH1t1P's behaviour towards the duke of Parma 
on this difficult occaſion, contained the ſame diſ- 
play of juſtice that appeared in his letter to Medina 
Sidonia, Notwithſtanding the many proofs which 
Farneſe had exhibited in the fight of all Europe, of 
indefatigable vigour and activity, as well as of heroic 
valour, yet the failure of the expedition againſt 


England was by ſome aſcribed to his negligence 


in making the neceſſary preparations, and by others, 
to his exceſſive caution or timidity. But Philip 
refuſed to liſten to theſe groundleſs calumnies. He 
ſtill continued to repoſe in the duke his wonted 
confidence; and teſtified towards him all that at- 
tachment and eſteem which his conduct in the Ne- 
therlands had deſerved The truth is, that as the 
principal error in conducting the expedition had 
been committed, by neglecting the duke of Par- 
ma's advice, ſo no perſon was more deeply intereſt- 
ed in its ſucceſs; ſince, if the Armada had opened 
a paſſage for his troops, the whole direction of the 
enterpriſe would have belonged to him, and the 
nobleſt opportunity, to which his ambition could 
aſpire, have been given of exerting thoſe illuſtri- 
ous military talents which have acquired him ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed renown. 


Tux duke had the greater reaſon to entertain 
the hopes of victory, in caſe his army could have 
been tranſported to England, as Elizabeth had, 
from her partiality for the earl of Leiceſter, be- 
ſtowed the chief command of her land forces on 
that nobleman, who was ſo little entitled, either by 
his courage or his abilities, to fo great a truſt. Her 
good fortune, or more properly the kind pro- 

vidence 


| Ferreras, part xv. Strada, lib. v. 
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Boox vidence of Heaven, fo conſpicuouſly exerciſed in 
XXI. her behalf, ſaved her from the conſequences with 
| 1588. which this unjuſtifiable ſtep might have been at- 
tended. It was perhaps the only imprudent mea- 
ſure of which, at this difficult criſis, ſhe can be X 
juſtly accuſed ; and ſhe fully atoned for it by the 
wiſdom, vigour, and fortitude which ſhe diſplay- 
ed in every other part of her conduct. 


. 


Sion L LIZ AB ET H's ſituation now was extreme! 
e E different from what it had ever been ſince — 
acceſſion to the throne. Having been delivered 
ſome time before the preſent period from the queen 
of Scots, who had long been a principal cauſe of 
her inquietude ; ſhe had found the art of appeaſing 
the reſentment, and even of conciliating the fa- 
vour, of the ſon of that unfortunate princeſs. She 
had united her catholic and proteſtant ſubjects in 
her defence, and had triumphed over her implaca- 
ble enemy the king of Spain. She had not the 
ſame reaſon as formerly to dread the power of that 
monarch, which he had exerted in vain for her 
deſtruction, and ſhe had very little reaſon to ap- 
prehend that he would ſoon renew his attempt to 
invade her dominions. To prevent this, by fur- 
niſhing him with employment elſewhere, had been 
long her principal motive for taking ſuch deep con- 
cern in the affairs of the Netherlands. This mo- 
tive did not ſubſiſt in the ſame degree of force ; 
as formerly, yet ſhe refolved to adhere faith- 4 
fully to her engagements with the States, and : 
Lord Wil- ſtill to aſſiſt and ſupport them. After Lei- 
loughdy. ceſter's reſignation, ſhe had conferred the com- 
mand of her troops in the Netherlands upon 
lord Willoughby, ſubjecting this nobleman, how- 
e ever, 
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no body of forces left, ſufficient to enable him to 
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however to the authority of the ſtates, and leaving 8; o 
the command in chief to prince Maurice, to whom . 
the States themſelves had lately committed it. 1588. 


Ix was not gratitude alone, or a reſpect for the Prince Mav- 
memory of the late prince of Orange, that deter- “ls. 
mined the confederated provinces to repoſe ſo great 

a truſt at this perilous conjuncture in his ſon, who 
was at this time only in the twenty-firſt year of his 
age. Maurice had, from his earlieſt youth, given 
proof of ſuperior prudence and capacity ; and his 
conduct afterwards fulfilled the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of his countrymen, with much leſs mo- 
deration and ſelf- command, and leſs too of the art 

of governing the minds of men, which William 
bolleſſed in ſo eminent a degree, Maurice was ſu- 
perior to his father in military accompliſhments, 
and of theſe the confederacy ſtood more in need 

at the preſent period, than of political abilities. 


MavuRice had no opportunity of exerciſing his 
talents for war, from the time of Leiceſter's de- 
parture til] the fate of the Spaniſh Armada was de- 
cided. A great number of his beſt troops had 
been put on board the fleet commanded by Juſtin 
de Naſſau ; all the garriſons of the maritime towns 
had been augmented, leſt the Spaniards ſhould 
have actempted to make a deſcent ; and there was 


take advantage of the duke of Parma's inactivity, 

by undertaking any military enterprize. | 
Tux firſt opportunity of action was afforded him The duke of 

by a reſolution which the duke formed, as ſoon as groin” 

he perceived there was no longer any proſpect of fee of 

invading England, to beſiege the town of Bergen- Zen 

op-Zoom. This town, as its name imports, is ſi- 

tuated on the river Zoom, at a little diſtance from 

the place where that river falls into the Scheld ; 
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Boo x and by this laſt river the territory of Bergen is ſe- 


parated from the ifle of Tolen. Farneſe think- 
ing it neceſſary towards the ſucceſs of his intended 
enterprize, to be maſter of this iſland, ſent count 
Charles of Manſvelt with a body of eight 
hundred foot to take poſſeſſion of it; and in order 
to conceal] his deſign, he ordered them to make a 
feint of marching towards Heuſden. This arti- 
fice however had not the deſired ſucceſs, Maurice 
had taken care to have both Bergen and Tolen 
properly furniſhed with troops for their defence. 


Ar low water it is practicable to paſs over to 
Tolen upon foot, and in this way count Manſvelt 
endeavoured to approach it. But the governor, 
count Solmes, was ſo well prepared to receive him, 
that Manſvelt was ſoon obliged to abandon his at- 
tempt, and in his retreat he loſt about four hun- 
dred men. In the mean time the duke of Parma 
had advanced with his army, and inveſted the 
town on the land fide, without having met with 
any conſiderable oppoſition. But the beſieged be- 
held his operations with great indifference ; their 
communication with Holland and Zealand was ſtill 
as free and open as before. In order to intercept it, 
they knew that the enemy muſt firſt reduce two 
ſtrong forts which ſtood between the town and 
the Scheld, and this they truſted could not be ac- 
compliſhed before che approach of winter. 


Tur duke immediately began his operations 
with an attack upon one of theſe forts ; but before 
he had made any conſiderable progreſs, he con- 
ceived hopes of acquiring poſſeſhon of it in a way 
much more eaſy and expeditious than by open 
force. Two ſoldiers belonging to the garriſon, 
whom ſome hiſtoriaus call Scots, and others Eng- 
liſh, having gone over to Farneſe, offered to deli- 
ver the fort to him, on condition of his granting 


them 
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them a ſuitable reward for ſo great a ſervice, Far- B O o K 
neſe lent a willing ear to their propoſal, and gave XXI. 
them the moſt flattering promiſes ; but as he ſtill — 
ſuſpected them of inſincerity, he made them con- a 
firm what they had told him by an oath, and re- 
quired that they ſhould be carried bound in the 
midſt of the ſoldiers whom he intended to employ 

in executing the plan which they had ſuggeſted. 
To this, as well as to the oath required from them, 
they readily agreed. The duke could no longer re- 
main diſtruſtful, and ordered De Leyva, one of 
his braveſt officers, to be ready immediately after 
ſun-ſet with three thouſand infantry, to advance 
towards the fort. De Leyva ſet out at the time ap- 
pointed, and arrived at the gate when it was be- 
ginning to grow dark. Upon a ſignal given by the 
two Britiſh ſoldiers the port was opened, but no 
ſooner had about fifty of the Spaniards entered, 
than the portcullis was let down, and all the reſt 
excluded. Thoſe who had entered perceived the 
treachery of their guides, but being more ſolici- 
tous to fave their own lives than to take vengeance 

on the traitors, they ſuffered them to eſcape, and 

the Spaniards themlelves were inſtantly ſurround- 

ed by the garriſon, and either put to the tword or 
taken priſoners. 


OF thoſe who were without, only ſuch as were 
near the gate were acquainted with what had hip- 
pened, while the reſt who were ignorant of it ſtill 
preſſing forward, made it impothble for the fore- 
moſt to retire. Theſe men, rendered deſperate by 
their perilous ſituation, attempted to ſcale the ram- 
parts, but they were ſoon repulſed by the garriſon, 
who were every where upon their guard. The guns 
of the fot began to play upon them. The dark» 
neſs of the night inc e iſed their confuſion, and 
they fell into an ambuſh which the garriſon had 

T 3 prepared, 
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prepared. A great number was killed, and many 
were ſvallowed up in the mud and water with 
which the fort was ſurrounded. 


AFTER this misfortune the duke of Parma de- 
ſpaired of ſucceeding in his enterprize. Heavy 
rains had lately fallen, his troops were begun to 
grow ſickly, and all the country round, which was 
naturally wet, was become almoſt inacceſſible to 
his convoys of Proviſions. Determined by theſe 
conſiderations, he raiſed the ſiege before the mid- 
dle of November, after fortifying ſome paſles in 
the neighbourhood of the place, to reſtrain the ex- 
curſions of the garriſon *. 


No ſooner had he drawn off his troops from 
Bergen, than having put the Italians and Spaniards 
into winter- quarters, he ſent the Germans under 
count Peter Erneſt de Manſvelt to lay ſiege to 
Wachtendonck, in Upper Guelderland, a tmall 
place, but ſtrongly fortified, and fituated in the 
midſt of a marſhy ſoil. Farneſe was, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe circumſtances, determined to employ 
his troops in reducing it, by loud complaints which 
were made to him of the continual depredations 
of the garriſon. This garriſon conſiſted of troops 
formed by the celebrated Schenck, whoſe bravery 
would have baffled the utmoſt efforts of count 
Manſvelt, had it not been for a circumſtance 
which intitles the ſiege of this little town to a place 
in hiſtory. It was in this ſiege that bombs, the late 
invention of an inhabitant of Venlo, were firſt em- 
ployed. To fave the town from deſtruction, the ci- 
tizens prevailed on the garriſon to conſent to a ſur- 
render, but not till they Had ſallicd out and killed 


a great number of the enemy; many ot whom 


likewiſe periſhed by the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 
and the humidity of the air and foil. 
IN 


- Grotius Hiſt. Ib. i. Bentivoglio, and Meteren, anno 
158 8. 
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In conſequence of the loſs of men ſuſtained at Boos 
this ſiege and that of Bergen, the duke of Parma XXI. 
found his army exceedingly diminiſhed. This con- 


ſideration alone muſt have been a ſenſible mortifi- ,, 


cation to a general of ſo great activity and enter- the Duke of 


prize, but he was till more deeply mortified at 
the difficulty which he found in ſupporting the 
forces that ſtill remained under his command. 
They had begun to murmur on account of the 
arrears which were due to them, and he dreaded 
the loſs of that authority over them which he had 
hitherto maintained. He had earneſtly ſolicited re- 
mittances from the court of Spain, and had re- 
preſented the fatal conſequences which muſt at- 
tend the irregular payment of his troops. But his 
requeſts had not for ſome tim- paſt been liſtened to 
as formerly, and ſome of the bills which he drew 
had been returned unpaid. This was owing partly 
to the low ſtate of Philip's finances, which, great 
as his reſources were, had been overburdened by 
the enormous expence in which his late armament 
had involved him ; and partly to the malignity and 
envy of the Spaniſh miniſters. I he duke could 
not conceal his chagrin at the diſappointment, 
which was greatly augmented by the decline of 
his health, and the ſymptoms of a dropſy, which 
ſome years afterwards put a period to his life *. 


Ix this ſituation he received greater ſatisfaction Gertruden- 


from an event which was one of the conſequences — 


of the intrigues of the earl of Leiceſter. The gar- the Spa- 


riſons of ſeveral towns had, through the influence 
of that nobleman's partizans, or from the defici- 
encies in their pay occaſioned by his miſconduct, 
ſhewn great contempt for the authority of the 
States and prince Maurice; but they had all been 
brought 


n Meteren, p. 503. 
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Bee Drought back to their duty, excc pt the garriſon of 
St. Gertrudenburg, which conſiſted of one thou- 
1589, ſand five hundred foot and three hundred horſe, 
partly Dutch and partly Engliſh. This garriſon 
having indulged themſelves in greater exceſſes than 
any other, were conſcious of ſuch a degree of 
guilt as they thought could not eaſily be forgiven : 
they were therefore ſtill as refractory and ſeditious 
as ever, maintaining openly, that they were ac- 
countable to none but the queen of England ; and 
ſeizing upon ſhips, and carrying off plunder from 
the friends as well as the enemies of the confede- 
racy. The States apprehenſive of their delivering 
the town to the enemy, applied every ſoothing ex- 
pedient to prevent them. They offered them a 
full pardon of their offences, got lord Willoughby 
to interpoſe his influence, and made immediate 
payment of a great proportion of their arrears, 
but all endeavours were ineffe ctual. In the mean 
time Lanzavecchia, the governor of Breda, being 
well informed of their temper and ditpoſition, em- 
ployed ſ-cret agents to confirm them in their ſedi- 
tious purpoſes, holding forth to them the rewards 
which they might hope for from the duke of Par- 
ma, while there was nothing to he expected from 
the queen of England or the States, but ei her an 
ignominious puniſhment, or perpetual diffidence 
and contempt. They heſitated for ſome time ; but 
when an offer was made to them in the ni me of 
the duke of Parma of full payment of their arrears, 
beſides a ſum of money equal to five years pay, 
they were unable to reſiſt the allurement ; they 
agreed to give up the town on the terms propoſed, 
and began io prepare for the execution of their de- 
ſign, by diſarming the inhabitants. Upon receiving 
intelligence of this infamous tranſaction, prince 
Maurice ſet out by ſea with a body of troops, in 
order to reduce the garriſon by ſorce of arms. But 
| before 
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ma was upon his march to oppoſe him with a ſu- 
perior army, he thought it prudent to retire. The 
duke ſoon afterwards entered the town, and hav- 
ing fulfilled his engagements to the garriſon, he 
beſtowed the government upon Lanzavecchia, as a 
reward for the ſervice he had performed. Gertru- 
denburg was the firſt town in Holland which the 
Spaniards had acquired fince their expulſion from 
that province about twelve years before; and it 
gave Farneſe, on that account, the moſt ſenſible 
joy and ſatisfaction. I he States on the other hand 
expreſſed their indignation againſt the traitors, by 
proſcribing them; and it ought not to be forgot- 
ten, that through various accidents almoſt all of 
them fell into the hands of the confederates, and 
had the ſentence of proſcription executed upon 
them with the utmoſt rigour. | 


From Gertrudenburg the Spaniſh army was 
ſent under count Charles of Manltvelt, to reduce 
the towns of Heuſden and Romerſval, and the fort 
of Louveſtein; but all their attempts on theſe 
places were baffled by the activity and vigour of 
prince Maurice and count Hohenloe. 
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before he had time to make any progreſs in the BO O 
ſiege, having been informed that the duke of Par- XXI. 


1589. 


Tux duke of Parma returned to Bruſſels, and The duke of 


drink the waters at Spa, although it was believed 
he would not have gone at this ſeaſon, which was 
the moſt proper for all military operations, if his 
army had been in a condition to enter upon any 
enterprize worthy of his former fame *. During his 
abſence, prince Maurice was barely able to prevent 


count Manſvelt from making any new acquiſition. 


The forces of theſe two generals were nearly equal, 
neither 


» Grotius, p. 132. 


Parma at 


not long afterwards he ſet out for Germany, to Sha. 


May- 
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Boox neither party was inclined to riſk an engagement, 


XXI. 


1589. 


Atchieve- 


ments of 
Schenck. 


and no rencounter paſt between them that deſerves 
to be recorded. 


SOME important ſervices were in the mean time 
performed by the indefatigable Schenck in the in- 
terior provinces. Having ſome time before the pre- 
ſent period. propoſed to the States to build a fort 
upon the Rhine, at the place where that river di- 
vides itſelf into two branches, and ſorms the iſle 
of Betuwe?, the States approved highly of his 
propoſal, and furniſhed him with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for carrying it into execution. He finiſhed 
it with great diſpatch, and having fixed there his 
head-quarters, he over-ran all the country round, 
and ſeized every favourable opportunity of annoy- 


ing the enemy. He took the city of Bonne, upon 


the Rhine, by ſurpriſe in the night Having been 


informed that a body of troops were upon their 


march to reinforce Verdugo, the governor of 
Groningen, and were eſcorting a ſum of money to 
that place for the payment of the garriſon, he choſe 
his ground with ſo much kill, and attacked them 
with ſuch impetuolity and ardour, that he 
routed them, and got pofl-ihon of the money 
without the loſs of a ſingle man. But there was 
nothing on which he was ſo intent as the re- 
covery of Nimeguen, which ſome years before he 
himſelf had conquered for the Spaniards. Nime- 
guen ſtands on the banks of the Waal, at the diſ- 
tance of only a few hours fail from the fort which 
Schenck had conſtructed. Having embarked his 
troops, he ſet out with an intention to reach the 
town about the middle of the night. Through 
ſome accident or miſtake he did not arrive till 
the morning, when he happened unfortunately 
to land at a houſe where a number of perſons 

were 


p Called anciently Batavia. 
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were aſſembled for the celebration of a wed- BO OA 


ding. By theſe perſons the alarm was inſtantly 
given to the reſt of the inhabitants, who were well 
acquainted with the enmity with which Schenck had 
for ſome time paſt been animated againſt them, and 
knew that an univerſal pillage would be the conſe- 
quence of his ſucceſs. They ran to arms from 
every quarter, and made a furious attack upon his 
men, and, notwithſtanding the moſt intrepid re- 
ſiſtance, drove them towards their boats in great 
confuſion. Schenck endeavoured to rally them, 
but in vain. The town's people purſued, and flew 
many of them while they were attempting to eſ- 


cape. Schenck himſelf was wounded, and im- Death of 


mediately afterwards his boat was overſet, and he, 
and all on board were drowned. Such was the 
fate of this brave man at the age of forty, by 
whom, ever ſince his revolt, the Spaniards had 
been ſubjected to perpetual apprehenſions and 
alarms 4, 


XXI. 
1589. 


nck. 


No other material tranſaction occurred during Battle of 
this campaign but the ſiege of Rhinberg, which Rhiabers. 


was undertaken at the earneſt defire of the elector 
of Cologn, and the charge of it committed by the 
duke of Parma to the marquis of Varambon. Co- 
lonel Vere, an Engliſh officer of high reputation, 
was ſent by the States to the relief of the beſieged, 
and between him and Varambon a bloody battle 
was fought, in which the Engliſh commander gain- 
ed a complete victory. After this he entered the 
town, and fortified it fo ſtrongly, as enabled the 


inhabitants for ſome time longer to preſerve their 


liberty and independence. 


IT was now the end of autumn, and the duke The duke of 


of Parma was returned from Spa. Soon after his 


Parma re- 
turas from 


return, his apprehenſions with regard to the con- Spa. 


ſequences of the irregular payment of his troops, 
were 


9 Bentivoglio, p. 334- 
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Book were verified by the mutiny of a Spaniſh regi- 


XXI. 


— — 
1589. 


Tho ſure 


priſe of Bre- 


15 90- 


rent which lay in garriſon at Courtray. Fram 
complaints the ſoldiers proceeded to threats, and 
at laſt openly refuſed to obey his commands, With 
the utmoſt difficulty he raiſed money ſufficient to 
appeaſe them. But as this was the firſt (edition 
which had happened fince the commencement of 
his government, he was the more ſ-nſibly afflicted 
by it, and dreaded, that the example which it 
afforded, would ſoon be followed by the garriſons 
in other towns. 


Tuts event happened about the end of the year 
1589; and in the month of February immedi- 
atcly following, another misfortune happened, 
which convinced the duke, that prince Maurice 
was an antagoniſt of à character extremely differ- 
ent from that of any other with whom he had hi- 
therto contended, This was the loſs of the im- 
portant city of Breda, of which Maurice got poſ- 
teiion by a ſingular ſtratagem, ſuggeſted to him 
by the maſter of a boat, called Adrian Vanden- 
berg, who had ſometimes ſupplied the town and 
garriion with turf for firing. When Lanzavec- 
chia, the governor, was at Breda, all veſſels which 
came there were carefully examined; but the duke 
of Parma, having rewarded this crafty Italian, for 
the part which he acted in corrupting the garriſon 
of St. Gertrudenburg, with the government of that 
town, ſtill ſuffered him to retain that of Breda. 
Lanzavecchia found it neceſſary to be often abſent 
from the latter of theſe places; and, during his 
abſence, uſually committed the charge of it to 
his ſon. Vandenberg having obſerved that on 
theſe occaſions there was commonly great ne- 
gligence in ſearching his boat, founded upon this 
circumſtance his plan for taking the citade] by 
ſurpriſe. It was communicated to prince Mau- 

rice, 


1 
| 
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applied himſelf to put it in execution. The boat 
was loaded in appearance with turf, as uſual ; but 
the turf was ſupported by a floor of planks fixed 
at the diſtance of ſeveral feet from the bottom ; 
and under this floor ſeventy ſelect ſoldiers were 
placed, under the command of Charles Harauguer*, 
an officer of diſtinguiſhed valour and capacity. 
They had but a few miles to fail ; yet, through 
unexpected accidents, ſeveral days paſſed before 
they could reach Breda. The wind turned againſt 
them, the melting ice retarded their courſe, and 
the boat having — upon a bank, was ſo much 
damaged, that the ſoldiers were for ſome time up 
to the knees in water. Their proviſions were al- 
moſt ſpent, and one of their number was ſeized 
with a violent cough, which, if it continued, they 
foreſaw would certainly occaſion a diſcovery. This 
men had the generoſity to offer them his ſword, 
and to entreat them to kill him. They as gene- 
rouſly declined it ; and being reſolved to run all 
riſks, rather than embrue their hands in the blood 
of their companion, they {till perſiſted in their de- 
ſign. Happily their virtue was rewarded : the ſol- 
dier's cough left him, and even the leak in their 
veſſel was ſtopt by ſome accidental caule. 


In order to ſecure the abſence of Lanzavecchia, 
whoſe vigilance there was much ground to dread, 


prince Maurice had made a feint of marching 


againſt Gertrudenburg, and this artifice produced 
the deſired effect. Lanzavecchia was abſent from 
Breda when the boat arrived. It was admitted 
within the fortifications of the caſtle, and the 
ſearch was made in the moſt ſyperficial manner. 


Nor- 
A native of Cambray. 
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NoTw1THSTANDING this, there was ſtill the 
utmoſt danger of a diſcovery, and it would cer- 
tainly have been made, had not Vandenberg poſ- 
ſeſſed an extraordinary ſhare of addreſs and art, 
which he exerted on this occaſion. There being a 
ſcarcity of fuel in the caſtle, the turf was immedi- 
ately purchaſed ; the ſoldiers of the garriſon were 
ſet to work in carrying it aſhore, and fo great a 
number of hands were employed, that they would 
ſoon have uncovered the planks, and thereby have 
detected the plot, had not Vandenberg, pretend- 
ing to be fatigued with labour and watching, and 
unable to aſſiſt the ſoldiers any longer in unloading, 
firſt amuſed them with diſcourſe, and then invited 
them to join him in drinking ſome wine which he 
had provided. His offer was readily accepted. 
The night came on, and the Spaniſh ſoldiers were 
all either aſleep or drunk. Vandenberg then ſet 
out, in order to give notice of his ſucceſs to prince 
Maurice and count Hohenloe, who, according to 
agreement, had in great ſilence brought forward a 
body of forces within a little diſtance of the town. 


ABourT the middle of the night, Harauguer iſ- 
ſued forth from his retreat; and having divided 
his band into two bodies, he attacked, at the fame 
time, both the guards which were placed at the 
gate towards the country, and thoſe which were 
ſtationed at another gate which led from the cita- 
del to the town, and meeting with little reſiſtance, 
he ſecured poſſeſſion of the gates. Young Lanza- 
vecchia ruſhed out againſt him with between thirty 
and forty of the garriſon ; but theſe men were not 
able to withſtand the determined and deſperate va- 
lour of the aſſailants. They were all either put to 
the ſword or diſperſed, and Lanzavecchia himſelf 
was wounded and taken priſoner. 


THE 
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THe alarm was ſoon communicated to the town, mo 2 

in which there was a numerous garriſon, confiſtivg a 
of five companies of Italian foot, and one of horſe. 590. 


The citizens offered to co-operate with the garriſon 
in defending the fortifications, till the duke of 
Parma ſhould come to their relief ; but this cow- 
ardly garriſon, being ſtruck with an univerſal pa- 
nic, and having no commander in chief to direct 
their operations, ſuddenly forſook the town. In 
the mean time prince Maurice arrived in the cita- 
del, and the inhabitants, having now no garriſon 
to ſupport them, ſent a trumpet with an offer to 
ſurrender, on condition that they ſhould not be 
plundered. And to this prince Maurice readily 
agreed ; but required that they ſhould pay him 
ninety thouſand florins to be diſtributed among 
his troops. 


Mauktce received the greater ſatisfaction from 
this acquiſition, which had been attended with the 
loſs of only one man, as Breda had been for many 
years the hereditary property of his family ; and 
for the ſame reaſon the citizens were the leis re- 
luctant in ſubmitting to his authority. He ap- 
pointed the brave Harauguer to be governor of the 
town, and hberally rewarded Vandenberg, and all 
the other ſailors and ſoldiers, in proportion to their 
merir. 

Tux duke of Parma, on the other hand, was 
extremely mortified with what had happened, and 
highly incenſed agaiiiſt his countrymen the Italians, 
who had ſo baſely deſerted the town committed to 
their care. He ordered the officers to be arreſted, 
and afterwards commanded all of them to be ex- 
ecuted, agreeably to the ſentence of a court-mar- 


tial, except one, whom he pardoned in conſidera- 
tion of his youth *. 


OLD Lanzavecchia's imprudence in committing 


ſo important a charge to ſo young a man as his 


ſon, 
t Grotius. Bentivoglio. 
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Book fon, was already ſeverely puniſhed by his ſon's 


1590. 


impriſonment, and the loſs of the government of 
Breda. He puniſhed himſelf ſtill farther, by re- 
ſigning his government of Gertrudenburg. Such 
were the bitter fruits of that corruption which 
this man had been ſo lately rewarded. According 
to the principles which warriors and politicians are 
ready to adopt, his conduct deſerved the reward 
which was beſtowed upon it; but to the friends of 
virtue it will give ſatisfaction to obſerve, that, in 
the courſe of providence, puniſhment is inflicted 
ſometimes not upon the treacherous alone, but on 
thoſe too by whom they are prompted, or encou- 
raged in their treachery, 


MreanwnHiLle Farneſe reſolving to recover the 
town, if poſſible, before prince Maurice ſhouid 
have time to ſecure it, ſent count Manſvelt againſt 
it with a part of the army. But Maurice had no 
ſooner acquired poſſeſſion of the place, than he 
furniſhed it with proviſions ſufficient for many 
months, and ſtationed a garriſon in it conſiſting of 
one thouſand two hundred foot and four hundred 
horſe. Manſvelt did not therefore think it expe- 


dient to lay immediate ſiege to Breda; but in or- 


der to cut off the communication of the garriſon 
with Holland, he attempted to reduce a ſtrong 
fort in the mouth of the river Mark, which com- 
manded the navigation of that river. From this 
attempt however he was obliged to deſiſt, after 
having loſt between fix and ſeven hundred men. 
He then built another fort at the mouth of the 
river, and began to make preparations for beſieg- 
ing the town itſelf. In order to divert him from 
the proſecution of his deſign, prince Maurice 
marched with a body of about five thouſand men 
towards Nimeguen, reſolving to beſiege that town 
in caſe Manſvelt did not relinquiſh his preſent en- 
tErprize. | 
FARNESE 
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FaRNESE, ſenſible of the great importance of 8 
Ni meguen, ſent orders to count Manſvelt to lead : 


his army thither without delay. Maurice per- 
ceived then that it was impracticable for him to at- 
tempt the ſiege with any probability of ſucceſs, 
and encamped his troops in the Betuwe, on the 
north ſide of the Waal, oppoſite to Nimeguen. 
Having fortified the banks of the river, to prevent 
count Manſvelt from tranſporting his forces, he 
built, in fight of the enemy, a ſtrong fort, after- 
wards called by the name of Knotzenburg, direct. 
ly oppoſite to the town; by which he not only de- 
prived Nimeguen of all the advantages which it 
had hitherto derived from its ſituation ; but, as the 
cannon of this fort could reach the town, the inha- 
bitants were expoſed to continual danger. After 

having finiſhed this important work, he dug a na- 
vigable canal acroſs the Betuwe, from the Rhine to 
the Waal. This wiſe expedient rendered the navi- 
gation of the confederates in thoſe parts ſecure, by 
making it unneceſſary for their ſhips to paſs by 
Nimeguen ; and it was of great advantage to all 
the country round, by leflening the violence of the 
inundations to which that part of the Netherlands 
is ſometimes liable. The States of Guelderland 
and Overyſſel had a juſt ſenſe of the benefits 
which they derived from his operations, and they 


teſtified their gratitude by electing him governor of 
theſe two provinces. | 
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ROM the capacity and vigour which 3 Book 
had already diſplayed, Philip might have per- XXII. 
_ ceived that he ſhould probably find full emp! a 
ment in the Netherlands for all the forces which, Ate of 
in the preſent ſtate of his finances, he was able to France. 
ſupport, And conſidering the unfo: t1ate iſſue of 
his enterprize __ Elizabeth, ard how much 
the repu ation of his arms and counſels had ſuffered 
from his long unſucceſsful ſtruggle with the inha- 
bitants of the United Provinces, it might have 
been exp cted that he wou d have ſeen the abſur- 
dity of that prepoſterous ambiion which had led 
him to undertake new conqueſts before he had re- 
duced his own dominions under obedience. It 
ns me yu_ that he ever ſeriouſly ——_— 

e thoughts of renewing his attem inſt Eng- 

Vor. 31. 6 U- hs land; 
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Book land; but having never relinquiſhed his deſigns 
XXII. on F rance, he had maintained his Connexions oak 
1590. the heads of the catholic league; and notwith- 

ſtanding the difficulty which he found in pay- 
ing his army in Flanders, he had from time to 
time ſupplied them with conſiderable ſums of 
money. 


The code: THest factious leaders had now more occaſion 
ee, than ever for his aſſiſtance. After the treaty men- 
tioned above, which Philip concluded with the 
duke of Guiſe at Joinville in the year 1585, the 
flames of war between the catholics and proteſtants 
had been kindled afreſh from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. Henry, well acquainted with 
the ſecret intentions of Guiſe and his partizans, 
which were no leſs hoſtile to himſelf than to the 
Calviniſts, would gladly have employed all his 
power for their deſtruction ; but he ſoon perceived 
that he was unable to contend openly with fo great 
a force as they had provided againſt him, and 
therefore diſguiſing his reſentment for the affront 
offered to his authority, he reſolved to accede to 
the league, in hopes of acquiring the direction of 
it, by declaring himſelf its head and protector. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, great preparations 
were made for proſecuting the war againſt the Cal- 
viniſts, and three different armies were raiſed. 
One of theſe Henry commanded in perſon ; another 
was ſent under the duke de Joyeuſe againſt the 
king of Navarre; and the third was led by the 
duke of Guiſe, to oppoſe a numerous army of 
Germans, who were upon their march to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Hugonots. Joyeuſe loſt both his ar- 
my and his life in the battle of Coutras; but the 
duke of Guiſe, who made up for the ſmall num- 
ber of his troops by his ſuperior conduct and in- 
trepidity, proved victorious over the Germans, 
and thereby. acquired an increaſe of popularity 
and fame, which gave him uncontroulable influ- 


ence over almoſt all the catholics in the Kg 
| dom. 
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| dom. Elated with his ſucceſs, and conſcious of Book 

| his power, this ambitious leader could no longer XXL 

| delay the execution of his deſigns; but refolved, 590. 
after depoſing the king, and confining him to a 

ö cloiſter, to place the infirm and aged cardinal of 

j Bourbon upon the throne ; hoping to engroſs the 

whole adminiſtration, and to ſecure the ſucceſſion 

to himſelf, in the event of the cardinal's demiſe. 

Henry beheld with much dread the precipice on 

which he ſtood; and in order to avoid it, had re- 


« courſe to that deteſtable expedient, of which, in 
, his youth, he had ſhewn his approbation, in the 
g maſſacre of St. Bartholemew, by commanding 
, both the duke of Guiſe, and his brother the car- 
\ dinal, to be aſſaſſinated. 

e Tuis murder, which even Henry pretended to 
8 juſtify only by the plea of neceſſity, did not pro- 
1 duce the effect which he expected. Inſtead of in- 
js timidating his enemies, it ſerved to inflame their 
] minds with wrath and indignation. In Paris, where 
˖ the ſpirit of the league had long raged with the 
0 utmoſt fury, the people broke his ſtatues to pieces, 
f the eccleſiaſtics declaimed againſt him in the bit- 
n tereſt and moſt abuſive terms, and the Sorbonne 
8 declared him to have forfeited the crown. His 
- ſubjects almoſt every where roſe up in arms againſt | 
|. him, and the duke of Mayenne, brother of the | 
T Guiſes, a prince of extraordinary prudence and 
e capacity, was choſen commander in chief in his 
e brother's room. 

ls Is this ſituation Henry had no reſource left but 
in the king of Navarre, whom he had deceived 
1 and perſecut : d. But this generous and heroic 
5 prince readily forgot the injuries he had received 
4 from him, and made haſte to march with a nume- 
4 rous army to his athſtance. Thus powerfully ſup- 
y ported, Hen became an overmatch for his ene- 
4 mies; and he would ioon have compelled the 
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Boox City of Paris to ſurrender, when a period was put 


to his life by a fanatic monk. who being ſeduced 
by his ſuperiors, burned with the deſire of meriting 
Heaven, by embruing his hands in the blood of 
his lawful prince. Such was the unfortunate end 
of Henry III. the laſt of the race of Valois, which 
had reigned over France for almoſt three hundred 
years, 


Tus king of Navarre, the undoubted heir of the 
crown, and whom the deceaſed monarch had no- 
minated his ſucceſſor, was immediately proclaimed 
king in the camp, by the name of Henry IV. a 
name which will be for ever reſpected, not by the 
French nation alone, but by every friend of man- 
kind and of virtue. Brought up in the hardeſt 
ſchool of adverſity, patient, frugal, and laborious ; 
brave and wiſe; ſincere, humane, and generous ; 
of the ſtricteſt integrity, and the moſt untainted 
honour; he had long commanded the admira- 
tion of his enemies, as well as of the impartial 
world. Never did any prince ſucceed to a throne, 
adorned with more ſplendid, more ſubſtantial, 
or more amiable accompliſhments ; yet ſo fierce 
was the ſpirit of religious bigotry with which 
his ſubjects were inflamed ; ſo great their abhor- 
rence of Calviniſm; and ſuch their dread, that 
Henry who was himſelf a Calviniſt, although the 
moſt moderate of his ſect, would in imitation 
of the queen of England, overturn the popiſh re- 
ligion, that many of the catholics inſtantly forſook 
his camp; nor would any of them have been per- 
ſuaded to remain with him, had he not given them 
ground to entertain hopes of his converſion. 


In Paris he had a numerous Party who would 
willingly have recogniſed his right, in caſe he would 
have agreed to embrace the popiſh faith. There 
were others who, under the pretence of religion, 
had no other end in view but to ſecure and perpe- 

tuate 
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tuate that unbounded licence which they had 
long enjoyed, of perpetrating the moſt atrocious 
crimes; and there were many, who having been 
gained over by Spaniſh influence, had, in concert 
with Mendoza the Spaniſh ambaſlador, and Caje- 
tan the pope's legate ; a partizan of Spain, form- 
ed the defign of conferring the crown, either on 
Philip himſelf, or his daughter Iſabella “. 


Tur duke of Mayenne, who had adopted his 
brother's plan in all its branches, hoped to make 
theſe parties ſubſervient to his own elevation to the 
throne. This deſign, however, he concealed with 
care; and that he might have leiſure to prepare 
the means of putting it into execution, he prevail- 
ed on a great majority to concur in electing the 
cardinal of Bourbon king ; to which meaſure like- 
wiſe, Philip actuated by a ſimilar intention, gave 
his conſent. 


Hx xR v in the mean time finding himſelf unable, 
from the great deſertion of his forces, to main- 
tain his preſent ſituation before Paris, retired into 
Normandy, to wait there, till ſuccours, which he 


expected from Elizabeth, ſhould arrive. Mayenne 


putting himſelf at the head of an army much more 
numerous than that of the king, purſued and at- 


tacked him in his fortifications near the town of 
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Arques; but having been repulſed with great 


ſlaughter, and having ſuffered afterwards a total 
overthrow in the battle of Ivry, in which, as on 
many other occaſions, Henry's ſuperior bravery 
ſupplied his want of numbers, Mayenne was ob- 
liged, with the ſhattered remains of his army, to 
take refuge in the metropolis. There he ſtayed 
no longer than till he had conſulted with the duke 
of Nemours, the governor, with regard to the 
proper meaſures of defence, in caſe the city ſhould 
be beſieged by the victorious army; after which ” 

et 


* Grand-daughter of Henry II. 
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Book ſet out for Picardy, to meet the duke of Parma, 


XXII 


from whom he expected a reinforcemet of troops. 


1390. The king arrived ſoon after in the neighbourhood 
Siege of ba- of Paris, and having made himſelf maſter of the 


718. 


Philip's 
views on 
France. 


courſe of the Sey ne, and the Marne, and blocked up 
every entry by which proviſions might be convey- 
ed into the town, he inveſted it on every ſide, and 
ſoon reduced the inhabitants to extreme neceſſity. 


By the perſuaſion however of their leaders, ſe- 
conded by the Spaniſh miniſter and the pope's 
legate ; by the decrees of the Sorbonne, and the 
harangues of the clergy ; they were confirmed in 
the reſolution which they had formed from the be- 
ginning, to endure every calamity, rather than 
receive an heretical king, whoſe authority they 
were taught to believe they could not acknow- 
ledge, without endangering their ſalvation. 


In their preſent diftreſsful ſituation they had no 
proſpect of relief, but from the arms of Spain; 
nor was Philip leſs inclined now to interpote in their 
behalf, and that of the league in general, than 
formerly. The affairs of France were at this 
time the principal object of his attention; and he 
would gladly have exerted himſelf againſt the kin 
with his utmoſt vigour, eſpecially as the cardina 
of Boubon was lately dead, if the preſent junc- 
ture had been favourable to his ambitious deſign, 
of ſcizing the monarchy for himſelf, or his daugh- 
ter; by which, more than by zeal for the catholic 
faith, he had long been actuated. Eut having pe- 
netrated into the views of Mayenne, and found 
that from him and all his party he had reaſon to 
expect the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition ; he cor ſider- 
ed, that if Henry were utterly ſubdued, the catho- 


| Hes, ſtanding then no longer in need of his aſſiſt- 


ance, would probably unite againſt him, and 
without regard to the obligations which he had laid 
them under, render all his expence and labour 

| | fruitleſs. 
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fruitleſs. He reſolved therefore, agreeably to the Bo o « 
advice of the duke of Parma, to protract the war, XXII. 
and to afford the league only ſuch aſſiſtance as — be 
might prevent the king from acquiring an entire wy 
aſcendant over them; hoping thereby to waſte the 

| ſtrength of both the contending parties, and ſooner 
or later to oblige them to comply with whatever 
terms he ſhould be pleaſed to preſcribe. 


ConrFoR MABLY to this plan, the duke of Par- 
ma, with whom Mayenne had an interview at Con- 
de, gave him only two thouſand ſeven hundred 
foot and eight hundred horſe. But as this rein- 
forcement was inadequate to the purpoſe for which 
it had been ſolicited, Philip became apprehenſive 
that the reſolution of the beſieged might fail, and 
dreaded, that if Henry were once maſter of the 
capital, a prince of ſo great ability and addreſs 
might ſoon compel the reſt of the kingdom to ſub- 
mit to his authority. To prevent this, he reſolved 
to poſtpone every conſideration of prudence and 
intereſt to the raiſing of the ſiege ; and ſent poſitive 
orders to the duke of Parma, to conduct his army 
to France for this purpoſe, with the utmoſt expe- 
dition. Farneſe, though poſſeſſed of capacity and 
courage equal to the moſt difficult and dangerous . 
enterpriſe, would gladly have diverted Philip from 
his deſign. He repreſented to him the dangerous 
conſequences with which the abſence of his troops 
from the Netherlands would be attended ; and he 

- attempted to make him ſenſible of the extreme un- 
certainty of thoſe advantages which he expected 
to derive from taking ſo deep an intereſt in the 

| affairs of France. But Philip blinded by his am- 
| bition, could not relinquiſh thoſe deluſive hopes 
which he had long fondly indulged, of adding 
France to his other dominions. He was deaf to 
the duke's prudent remonſtrances, and only liſten- 
ed to his advice, ſo far as to conſent that he might 

return 
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BO o return to the Low Countries, when the ſiege of 


XXII. a - 
| Paris ſhould be raiſed. 


yon. Fix DING the king thus obſtinate and inflexible, 

Panna 's ft Farneſe committed the government, during his 

exzedition abſence, to count Peter Erneſt of Manſvelt, and 

mo ee appointed his ſon count Charles to command the 
ſmall number of troops, which he deſigned to 
leave behind him for the defence of the Nether- 
lands. He then applied with great anxiety to make 
the neceſſary preparations for his march. For he 
was well aware of the difficulty which he muſt en- 
counter in his intended enterprize againſt a prince 
of ſo great abilities as the king of France, in the 
midſt of his dominions, and at the head of a vic- 
torious army, commanded by a gallant and almoſt 
invincible nobility. This conſideration however, 
far from intimidating him, ſerved only to make 
him exert with more than ordinary vigour, thoſe il- 
Iuſtrious talents with which he was endowed ; leſt 
now, when he was about to enter the liſts with ſo 
great a rival for military fame, he ſhould forfeit 
that high renown which his former atchievements 
had procured him. 


Compariſon HENRY was at this time about forty years of 
— age, and Farneſe a few years older. From their 
earlieſt youth they had been alike diſtinguiſned by 

the love of arms; and had paſt their lives either 

in learning, or in practiſing the art of war. They 
poſſeſſed alike the talent of conciliating the affec- 

tions of their troops, without any relaxation of diſ- 
cipline, or diminution of authority. They were 

equal too in perſonal courage, in quick diſcernment, 

and in fertility of genius. But the king was more 

rompt in his deciſions; the duke more cautious 

and circumſpect. The latter always cool, and 

maſter of himſelf, tranſgreſſed on no ' occaſion the 

bounds of the ſtri prudence; but the former 

was 
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was often betrayed by his natural impetuoſity and Bo O 
ardour, rather to act the part of a common ſoldier, XXII. 
than of a general, and unneceſſarily to expoſe his 
perſon to danger. From the ſame impetuoſity of 9 80 
temper, the king was ever fond of ſtriking a de- 

ciſive blow, by a pitched battle in the field; where- 

as the duke choſe rather to accompliſh his deſigns 

by ſtratagem and dexterity, without bloodſhed. 
Notwithſtanding this diverſity in their characters, 

they were indiſputably the greateſt captains of the 

age in which they lived, and may be compared, 
without ſuffering by the compariſon, with the moſt 
illuſtrious commanders either in ancient or in mo- 

dern times. 


FaRNEsE was ready to ſet out from Bruſſels in His wiſe 
the beginning of Auguſt, with an army of four- Puten,. 
teen thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe. On 
his arrival in France, having convened his princi- 
pal officers together, he explained to them the con- 
duct proper to be obſerved in the preſent expediti- 
on; and repreſented the neceſſity of requiring a 
ſtrict attention from every individual in the army, 
to all the rules of military diſcipline. They were 
about to enter into a kingdom, where the people 
being naturally jealous of the Spaniards, ſuſpicions 
would be eaſily excited, that inſtead of having come 
to their aſſiſtance, he intended to reduce them un- 
der the government of Spain. Againſt giving ground 
for theſe ſuſpicions, which might defeat the inten- 
tions of the king, they muſt be continually on 
their guard, and take effectual care to reſtrain the 
troops from offering any violence to the natives. 
They were ere long to purſue their march in the 
face of a bold and enterprizing enemy; and for 
this reaſon it would be neceſſary that the moſt per- 
fe& order ſhould be obſerved, that no tumult 
ſhould be permitted in their quarters, and no fol- 
dier allowed to leave his colours night or day, 

upon 
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upon any pretenc2 whatever ; that the country 
ſhould be reconnoitred with the utmoſt care; that 
they ſhould take up their quarters every evening a 
conſiderable time before ſun- ſet; that the troops 
ſhould ſtand under their arms, till the intrench- 
ments were completed ; and that their intrench- 
ments ſhould be as ſtrongly fortified, as if the ene- 
my were in ſight. 


THe duke ſecured the execution of theſe orders, 
by the activity and * which he exerted. Al- 
though he had many officers of high reputation under 
him, yet he reſolved not to put implicit truſt in any 
of them. From charts or maps, joined to the infor- 
mation which he received from the natives, he had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the country 
through which he was to paſs. He heard in per- 
ſon the reports of all the parties which he ſent to 
reconnoitre; marked out the encampments with 
his own hand, and beſtowed ſuch particular atten- 
tion on every thing which he deemed of the leaſt 
importance, that he left himſelf no other time for 
repoſe, but the few hours between beating the re- 
veille, and the marching of the troops. 


In order to preſerve his men freſh and vigorous 
for the time of action, he marched gently for- 
wards ; ard did not arrive at Meaux, which 1s ten 
leagues diſtant from Paris, till the 23d of Au- 
guſt. He was joined at Meaux by the duke de 
Mayenne, with ten thouſand foot and one thou- 
ſand five hundred horſe ; and from this place he 
ſent intelligence to the beſieged, that he hoped to 
be able in a few days to relieve them. 


Turin patience was almoſt exhauſted. They 
had been for many days reduced to the moſt de- 
plorable condition. Great numbers had died of 
want, or of diſeaſes occaſioned by the unwhole- 
ſome food to which they had been obliged to have 

recourſe ; 
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recourſe ; and though their bigotry made them B o o « 
ſtill entertain the thoughts of a ſurrender with XXII. 
horror, it had required the utmoſt vigilance on the pe gg 
part of the goveinor, to prevent it from taking wr” 
place. They believed it to be impoiſible for them 

to hold out even for the few days, at the end of 

which the duke of rYarma had given them hopes of 

of his arrival. Of this deſperate ſituation, their 
leaders did not fail to inform him ; nor did he de- 

lay advancing towards them one moment longer 

than was neceſſary in order to ſecure a fortunate 

iſſue to his enterprize. 


Henry had for ſeveral weeks entertained the Henry raiſes 
moſt ſanguine hopes of being able to terminate the ed 
ſiege before the duke could arrived. He was now 
extremely chagrined and mortified, and was at the 
ſame time thrown into great perplexity, with 
reſpect to the meaſures proper to be purſued. Un- 
willing to quit his prize, when he was upon the 
point of ſcizing it, he would gladly have divided 
his army, and leaving a part of it to continue the 
blockade, have led the reſt to meet the enemy. 

But as it had lately ſuffered great diminution by 
ſickneſs, he apprehended that he would find ſuf- 
ficient employment for the whole, in defending 
himſelf againſt the Spaniards. After much heſi- 
tation he raiſed the ſiege, and ſet out to oppoſe the 


duke of Parma, before he ſhould approach nearer 
the town e. | 


Havins advanced as far as Chelles (which lies 
about four leagues diſtant from Paris) he pitched 
his camp in a ſpacious plain, which is terminated 

by two hills of a gentle aſcent, ſeparated from 
each other by the road that leads to Meaux. The 
duke of Parma's army was encamped on the other 
ſide of theſe hills, and was well ſecured by ftrong 
intrench- 


b It had laſted four months. 


© His army amounted to twenty thouſand foot and five 
thouſand horſe. 
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Boox intrenchments, In this ſituation the two armies 
XXII remained for ſeveral days. The duke did not now 
2590. lie under the fame neceſſity as before, of precipi- 

tating his approach to Paris, becauſe the citizens 

having ventured, after the king's departure, to 
make excurſions into the country, had furnithed 
themſelves with ſome proviſions from the places 
adjacent; and the king durſt nor attack ſuch ſtrong 
intrenchments, defended by an army ſuperior in 
number to his own. But being eager to engage, 
and dreading the daily diminution of his forces 
from the ſickneſs which prevailed among them, 

Henry ſent a defiance to the duke of Mayenne, 

calling upon him to quit his den, in which he lay 

more like a fox than a lion, that the conteſt be- 
tween them might be decided, and an end put to 
the calamities of the kingdom. 


Sraragem MAYENNE ſent the herald who brought this 
«f Parma, Challenge to the duke of Parma, who anſwered 
ſmiling, that his preſent conduct he perceived, 
was not agreeable to the king ; but that he had 
been accuſtomed to fight, only when he himſelf 
thought proper, and not when it was convenient 
for his enermes ; and he added, that far from de- 
clining battle, he would offer it as ſoon as the in- 
tereſt of the cauſe which he had come to ſupport, 
ſhould render it * Agreeably to the ſpi- 
rit of this reply, Farneſe kept his army within 
their lines for two days longer; during which time 
he was employed in examining the ſituation of the 
country, and in conſidering how he might accom- 
pliſh the end of his expedition, without hazarding 
an engagement. Having at length fixed his plan 
of operations, without comtnunicating it to the 
duke de Mayenne, or any other of his officers, he 
gave out, that he now intended to offer battle. Of 
the van, which conſiſted of two ſquadrons of lances, 
with all the light horſe in his army, he gave the 
command 
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command to the marquis De Renti, with inſtruc- BOoUO x 
tions, that as ſoon as he ſhould reach the top of XXII. 


the interjacent hill, he ſhould ſpread out his troops, 
and make as large a front as poſſible ; and then be- 
gin to deſcend ſlowly towards the enemy, but not 
to engage without further orders, whatever pro- 
vocation ſhould be given him. He committed 
the charge of the main army to the duke de 
Mayenne, and that of the rear to the Sieur de la 
Mcthe ; while he reſerved liberty to himſelf, to 
ride from one part of the army to the other, as 
occaſion ſhould require. | 


Wren the king was informed of this diſpoſiti- 
on and movement of the Spaniſh army, he could 
not doubt that the duke had at length reſolved to 
try the fortune of a battle. His eyes ſparkled with 
joy. He drew up his army in battle array, with 
the utmoſt celerity and ſkill ; but reſolved to wait 
till the enemy ſhould deſcend to the plain, where 
he might enter the liſts with them on equal terms. 


Wues the van of the Spaniſh army had formed 
ſo large a front, as totally obſtructed the view of 
every thing behind them, the duke commanded 
De Renti to ſtop, and to wait for the king, in caſe 
he ſhould think fit to aſcend the hill. Then clap- 
ping ſpurs to his horſe, he galloped back to the 
duke de Mayenne, who was advancing with the 
main army, and taking him by the hand, he ſaid 
with a cheerful animated countenance. * Paris 
will ſoon be delivered now, my lord ; but for this 
purpoſe we muſt turn back, and direct our march 
to another quarter,” He then deſired both Mayenne 
and La Mothe to march towards Lagny, a town 
on the other ſide of the Marne, and inſtructed 
them to take poſſeſſion of the ground on this fide, 
directly oppoſite to the town, and to 3 
5 their 
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Boon their troops in drawing ſtrong lines of circumval- 


XXII. 
—ů— 


1599. 


lation round their camp. 


Tuts orders were executed with great expe- 
dition. A battery of the largeſt cannon was plant- 
ed over agaiaſt the town ; and the camp was for- 
tified in ſuch a manner with trenches, breaſt-works, 
and redoubts, as to render it impregnable. 


Wurm this was done, the marquis De Renti, 
who for ſeveral hours had amuſed the enemy with 
hopes that he intended to come down from the 
hill, began to file off towards Lagny; after hav- 
ing planted a body of ſelect troops, under an offi- 
cer of the name of Baſta, in certain woody parts 
of the hill, to ſecure his retreat. 


Tux king in the mean time knew nothing of 
what had paſſed on the other fide of the hill; and 
when he ſaw the marquis De Renti depart, he 
ſent a detachment after him to attack his rear, and 
if poſſible to diſcover the duke's deſign. But this 
detachment fel] unexpectedly among the Spaniſh 
troops under Baſta ; and a furious rencounter en- 
ſued, which continued with various ſucceſs till 
night, when both parties retired to their reſpective 
camps. The king remained all night entirely ig- 
norant of the operations of the enemy. He could 
not ſuppoſe that Farneſe, a general fo diſtinguiſh- 
ed for his caution, would atrempt to tranſport his 
forces over the Marne, in order to advance to Pa- 
ris, on the other fide of that river, while fo ſtrong 
a fortified paſs as Lagny lay behind him. And it 
was ſtill more difficult to believe, that in the face 
of ſuch an army as lay ready to attack him, he 
would undertake the fiege of Lagny ; eſpecially 
as the river lay between him and that place. It 
was the laſt of theſe meaſures however, -on which 
the duke of Parma had reſolved; and all his 


movements 
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movements on the day before had been made in 
order to enſure ſucceſs. Next morning the king 
received intelligence of his delign, but he had the 
mortification to perceive that it was beyond his 
power to prevent him from carrying it into execu- 
tion. On each hand he was perplexed with inſur- 
mountable difficulties. The fortifications of the 
Spaniſh army were already fo complete, that he 
could not attack them with the ſmalleſt hopes of 
ſucceſs. If he ſhould remain where he was, Lag- 
ny would certainly be loft, and thereby a paſſage 
to Paris opened on the other ſide of the river; and 
if he ſhould tranſport his army, in order to ſave 
Lagny, the duke would then beat liberty to march 
directly by the road on this ſide to the relief of the 


beſieged. 


THreRE was no other expedient in his power, 
but, while he remained in his preſent ſituation, to 
ſend reinforcements from time to time to the garri- 
ſon of Lagny. 
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Tue duke of Parma mean while puſhed for- He takes 


ward the ſiege of that place with the utmoſt celerity 
and vigour ; having, as already mentioned, plant- 
ed a battery on this fide of the river, he opened 
it next morning, and ſoon laid a great part of the 
wall in ruins. The garriſon however ſtil] believed 
themſelvesto be ſecure, as the river was between them 
and the enemy ; but the duke had thrown a bridge 
of boats over it ſome miles above the town, and 
had already tranſported ſeveral thouſands of his 
braveſt troops. Theſe troops were ready to mount 
the breach as ſoon as it was made practicable. In 


ny. 


the firſt aſſault they were repulſed with great brave- 


ry by the garriſon, but an error in military diſci- 
pline, committed by La- fin, the governor, quickly 
decided the fate of Lagny. Inftead of relieving thoſe 
who had ſuſtained the firſt aſſault, by changing them 


file by file, according to an eſtabliſhed rule in the 
defence 
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defence of places, he attempted to do it all at 
once, and thereby threw his men into confuſion. 
This blunder was perceived by the aſſailants, who 
returned inſtantly to the charge with redoubled 
fury, and after taking La-fin himſelf priſoner, put 
moſt of the garriſon to the ſword, while the king 
ſtood a ſorrow ful ſpectator of the loſs of the place, 
and the ſlaughter of his men. 


AFTER the taking of Lagny, no other obſtacle 
remained to prevent the Spaniards from approach- 
ing Paris on that fide of the river, but the garri- 
ſons at the bridges of St. Maur and Charenton. 
Theſe were eaſily overcome, and the convoys with 
proviſions advanced without moleſtation to the gates 


of the city. The joy of the Pariſians on this oc- 


caſion may be more eafily imagined than deſcribed; 
they poured forth in multitudes to receive that 
food of which they ſtood ſo much in need, and 
every tongue celebrated in the higheſt ſtrains the 
praiſes of their deliverer. 


No perſon admired more that dexterity by which 
the duke of Parma had accompliſhed his deſign, 
than the king himſelf ; but his generous ſpirit was 
ſeverely mortified, and he had the greater reaſon 
for the chagrin which he felt on this occaſion ; be- 
cauſe, if, inſtead of encamping his army at Chelles, 
he had followed the counſel of the wiſe La Noue, 
and advanced as far as Claye, Lagny might have 
been ſaved, and the Spaniſh army ſo long retarded, 
that the Pariſians muſt have thrown themſelves up- 


on his mercy. 


Henry's uneaſineſs was greatly augmented 
when he conſidered, that at preſent it was impoſſi- 
ble for him by any bold deciſive ſtroke to retrieve 
his error. He knew it to be vain to entertain the 
hopes of forcing the duke of Parma, now when the 
end of his expedition was accompliſhed, toexpoſe his 

troops 
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troops to the riſk of a battle. His own army was Boos 
greatly weakened by ſickneſs, and the fatigues of a XXII. 
| long campaign. All the country round being laid 


waſte, he began to feel a ſcarcity of proviſions; — 
his exchequer was exhauſted, and many of his no- 

bility and gentry, who ſerved at their own ex- 
pence, having no farther expectations this ſeaſon 

of either ſubduing Paris, or compelling the ene- 

my to engage, were impatient to depart. Deter- 
mined by theſe motives, he retired to St Dennis, 

and having diſbanded the greateſt part of his for- He diana: 
ces, he ſent the nobility to provide for the ſecurity ** *?: 
of the ſeveral provinces in which their intereſt lay, 
retaining only a flying army of his beſt troops, 

with which he intended during the winter tocheck 

the progreſs of the enemy. 


Tris little army was not fo formidable as to Stege «f 
prevent the duke of Parma from undertaking? 
whatever enterprize he ſhould incline. At the de- 
fire of Mayenne, and the other heads of the league, 
he laid fiege to Corbeil ; and notwithſtanding the 
moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, he took it by . 
but not till he had ſpent many days in the ſiege, 
and loſt a great number of men. 


BEING defirous to preſerve in his own hands an 
acquiſition which had coft him fo dear, he propoſ- 
ed to the leaders of the league to put in Corbeil a 
garriſon of his Walloon or Italian forces. By this 
propoſal perhaps he meant only to make trial of 
their diſpoſition towards the catholic king; or, 
conſidering how averſe he himſelf had ever been 
from his preſent expedition, he intended to make 
Pnilip ſenſible of the difficulty of deriving any 
ſubſtantial advantage from taking ſo deep an inte- 
reſt in the affairs of France. 


WHATEVER Was his motive, Mayenne, and the | 
other leaders, declined conſenting to his propoſal, 
and in their refuſal gave him a clear diſcovery 1 

Vor. II. X of 
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of their jealouſy and fuſpicion. This diſcovery 
confirmed him in his opinion, that matters were 
far from being ripe for the execution of Philip's 
deſigns, and that probably he ſhould never be able 
to accompliſh them by any other means than by 
protracting the war, till the ſtrength and patience 
of the contending parties were exhauſted. This 
plan had, as mentioned above, been recommend- 
ed to Philip by the duke himſelf ; and conforma- 
bly to it, he reſolved, ſince neither party was in 
immediate danger of being overpowered, to return 
to the Netherlands. Other motives concurred in 
determining him to form this reſolution ; the in- 
clemency of the ſeaſon, the ſicklineſs of his ar- 
my, the want of money, and a ſcarcity of provi- 
fions ; which laſt was fo great, as made it neceſſa- 
ry for him ſometimes to ſuffer his troops to plun- 
der the inhabitants, although he foreſaw that his 
granting this permiſſion mult not only prove preju- 
dicial to his diſcipline, but contribute likewiſe to 
alienate the affections of the people, and thereby 
to obſtruct his maſter's views. 


Tur catholic leaders, who had expected that he 
would have remained in France till the king was 
totally ſubdued, laboured with much importunity 
to divert him from his purpoſe ; but all their argu- 
ments were ineffectual. The ſtate of affairs in the 
Netherlands, he informed them, rendered his re- 
turn indiſpenſably neceſſary, but he would fend 
them money, and leave ſuch a number of troops 
as would enable them to proſecute the war. Nei- 
ther the money nor troops © which he promiſed 
were anſwerable to the ſanguine expectations which 
they had formed. They ſaw that Philip, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeeming zeal with which he had 

eſpouſed 


4 Thirty thouſand ducats. 
© Between five and ſix thouſand, 
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eſpouſed their cauſe, was ſurely actuated by ſome Boo « | 
private motive of ambition; that there was no- XXII. | 
thing farther from his intention than to bring the 
war to a concluſion, and that he would never con- ' 
tribute effectually to their gaining a victory over 
their enemies, unleſs he himſelf were to reap the 
fruits of it. They found it neceſſary however to 
conceal their ſuſpicions, and to accept of the ſcan- 
ty ſupply of money and troops which the duke 
had offered. Farneſe in the mean time was pre- 
paring for his march ; and, as he could not doubt 
that Henry would give him all the annoyance in 
his power, he employed the ſame precautions as he 
had done formerly when he left the Netherlands. 
Having drawn up his army in four diviſions, he 
marched always in the order of battle : the coun- 
try through which he paſſed was diligently recon- 
noitred by the light horſe, and his camp was every 
evening ſecured by ſtrong intrenchments. 


595 


Nor wirs rAN DING theſe precautions, the The duke 
king was determined not to ſuffer him to return un- #5505 72 
moleſted. With this intention he had brought a lands. 
ſelect body of troops to Compeigne, near the bor- 
ders of Picardy, and he ſet out with them from 
that place, as ſoon as he got information of the 
enemy's route, inflamed with the deſire of taking 
vengeance ſor the injuries he had received. Henry 
had full ſcope in the preſent ſcene of action for his 
wonted bravery and vigilance, nor did he ſuffer 
any opportunity to eſcape of exerting theſe qua- 
lities with ſignal damage to the enemy. Hover- 
ing perpetually round them, he attacked them 
ſometimes in the front, when they leaſt expected 
it, ſometimes in the flank, and ſometimes in the 
rear, giving them no reſpite night or day, and 
filling their minds with continual apprehenſions 


and alarms. 


X 2 No 
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No general could have made greater efforts with 


XXIL ſo ſmall a force; and if the Spaniards had been 


' commanded by a general leſs diſtinguiſhed than 

the duke of Parma for prudence and circumſpec- 
tion, it is impoſſible, conſidering the length of 
their march, the badneſs of the roads, and the 
ſeaſon of the year, but they muſt have been often 
thrown into corfuſion, and the greater part of 
them deſtroyed. But the duke's vigilance was 
not inferior to the activity of the king; while he 
was perpetually on his guard, and ever ready to 
aſſiſt whatever part of his army was attacked, he 
ſuffered no provocation to divert him from the pro- 
ſecution of his march; and at laſt he brought his 
troops, though not without conſiderable loſs, yet 
in good order, into the province of Hainault *, 


F 


HE duke of Parma, on his return to the 

Netherlands, found that all the unhappy con- 
equences which he foretold had ariſen from his 
abſence. Having drained his finances by the 
French expedition, many of the troops left in the 
Low Countries had mutinied on account of their 
want of pay. The forces of the confederated 
ſtates had over-run the fertile provinces of Brabant 
and Flanders ; and prince Maurice having made 
himſelf maſter of a great number of the ſmaller 


towns upon the frontier, had paved the way for 
future conqueſts. 


THrese misfortunes gave the duke of Parma the 
greater uneaſineſs, as he had little proſpect of be- 
ing able ſoon either to retrieve his loſſes, or to 

make 


f D' Avila, lib. xi. Bentivoglio ii. lib. v. Thuanus 
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mak” repriſals on the enemy. Finding by his in- Boo x 
ſtructions from the court of Spain, that Philip was XXII. 


as much intoxicated as ever with his ambitious 
views on France, he was obliged to ſtation the 
greateſt part of his troops in the province of Artois 
and Hainault, where they might be ready to march, 
if neceſſary, to the aſſiſtance of the league. And 
thus ſeveral of the moſt important towns, which 
lay next to the revolted provinces, being badly fur- 
niſhed with garriſons to defend them, were expoſ- 
ed an eaſy prey to the enemy. The confederates 
were too ſagacious not to diſcern the advantage 
which was thus preſented to them : whereas they 
had, till lately, been ſatisfied with defending their 
frontier, which they had done with much anxiety, 
and often without ſucceſs ; they now took courage 
from the diſtractions in which Philip's prepoſterous 
ambition had involved him, and reſolved to exert 
themſelves with vigour in carrying on an offenſive 
war. 


1591, 


THe year 1 591 had juſt begun, when colonel Prince Mu- 
Norris led out the garriſon of Oftend, which hac 


been reinforced by troops from England; and hav- 
ing taken the fort of Blakemberg, between Oſtend 
and Sluys, he laid a great part of Flanders open 
to his incurſions. Soon afterwards another party 
of the forces of the States ſurpriſed the forts of 
Turnhout and Weſterlo, in Brabant. But theſe 
conqueſts were inconſiderable when compared with 
thoſe of prince Maurice, who having put his troops 
in motion, as early as the ſeaſon would permit, 


opened the campaign with the ſiege of Zutphen, Zutphen, 


and ſoon compelled the garriſon to ſurren- 
der. | 


From this place he led his army againſt Deven- and Deves- 
ter, a town of ſtill greater importance than Zut- 
phen. Deventer had been, as above related, be- 
trayed to the Spaniards by Sir William Stanly; 

| and 
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Book and Maurice was earneſtly ſolicited to undertake 
XXII. the ſiege of it, at this time, by colonel Vere, who 


was fired. with the generous ambition of wiping out 
the reproach which Stanly's treachery had brought 
upon his countrymen. Vere diſplayed in this ſiege 
all that bravery and conduct, for which he is ſo 
highly celebrated by the cotemporary hiſtorians ; 
and next to Maurice, who conducted the attack 
with conſummate prudence, he principally contri- 
buted to the reduction of the place. It was vigo- 
rouſly defended by the count de Berg, couſin-ger- 
man to the prince ; but the count being grievouſly 
wounded, and the wall on that fide where Vere 
commanded laid in ruins, the garriſon capitulated 
in a few days after opening the trenches, and the 
inhabitants returned under obedience to the States t. 


Tur duke of Parma in the mean time laid ſiege 
to the fort of Knotzenberg, which Maurice had 
built in the end of the preceding year. By this 
fort, the confederates commanded the navigation 
of the river, and gave ſuch annoyance to Nime- 
guen, as made the duke extremely uneaſy about 
the fate of that important city. In order to con- 
ceal his deſign, he directed his march firſt towards 
the fort of Schenck. But Maurice was not de- 
ceived by this feint, and had taken care to ſtrength- 
en the garriſon of Knotzenberg with an addition 
of ſome choſen troops. 


Tut duke therefore met with the moſt vigorous 
reſiſtance, and loſt a great number of his men; 
ſtill, however, he perſiſted in the fiege. Maurice, 
dreading his ſucceſs, relinquiſhed a ſcheme which 
he had formed for the reduction of Groningen, 
and having paſſed the Waal, he pitched his camp 
within fight of the enemy. As he did not * 

, uf- 


£ Vide Bentivoglio, p. 350. Grotius, p. 145. Meteren, 
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only to encourage the garriſon by his preſence, 
or to ſtraiten the duke's quarters, and to intercept 
his convoys. Many ſkirmiſhes paſſed with various 
ſucceſs, till Maurice at length found an opportu- 
nity of putting in practice the following ſtratagem : 
Having planted an ambuſh of his braveſt troops, 
he marched up to the enemy's camp, attended by 
count Solmes and colonel Vere, at the head of 
ſome companies of horſe. The duke leſs circum- 
ſpect and cautious on this occaſion than uſual, 
ſent out ten companies of Spaniſh and Italian horſe 
to attack him. A fierce rencounter enſued. Agree- 
ably to orders, the prince's troops ſoon turned 
their backs and fled. The royaliſts purſued with 
ardour, till they had paſſed a narrow defile and a 
bridge, when Maurice returning ſuddenly to the 
charge, and the ſoldiers in ambuſh pouring in up- 
on them from both ſides, their return to the camp 
was intercepted, and almoſt all of them were put 
to the ſword or taken priſoners. | 


Tuis diſaſter afflicted the duke of Parma 
in the moſt ſenſible manner ; a great number of 
the officers who fell were his countrymen, many 
of whom were perſons of rank, in whoſe fortune 
he was particularly intereſted. He perceived that, 
if he remained in his preſent ſituation, he muſt 
find it extremely difficult, from the diminution of 
his cavalry, to ſupply his army with proviſions, and 
he had not as yet made any conſiderable progreſs 
in the ſiege. 


He would ſtill however have proſecuted his en- 
terprize, if he had not been obliged to deſiſt from 
it by orders which he received from Philip, to act 
only on the defenſive in the Netherlands, and to 
ſpare his troops as much as poſſible for another ex- 
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pedition into France. Maurice hoped to have 
gained ſome advantage over Farneſe in his retreat 
from Knotzenberg ; but both in this, and in his 
paſſage over the Waal, ſuch wiſe precautions were 
employed, as rendered it impoſſible for the prince 
to annoy him ; while they filled that young hero 
with the higheſt admiration of the duke of Par- 
ma's ſkill, and furniſhed him with important leſ- 
ſors in the military art, which he put in practice 
on many occaſions afterwards with ſignal glory and 
ſucceſs. 


Having paſſed the river, and put his troops 
in ſafety, the duke ordered new levies to be made 
in Germany, Burgundy, and the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands; after which, he went, 
on account of his indiſpoſition, to drink the waters 
at Spa. He had no ſooner ſet out, than prince 
Maurice having embarked four thouſand foot and 
fix hundred horſe, made a ſudden deſcent on that 
part of Flanders called the county of Waes, and 
inveſted the town of Hulſt. Mondragone, the go- 
vernor of Antwerp, loſt no time in drawing toge- 
ther ſuch forces as were ſtationed in the neighbour- 
ing places, with an intention to raiſe the ſiege. 
But Maurice having pierced the dykes, had laid 
the country under water, and rendered it impoſſi- 
ble for Mondragone to approach. Agreeably to the 
intelligence which had induced the prince to en- 
gage in his preſent enterprize, the garriſon of Hulſt 
was weak, and they were badly ſurniſhed both 
with proviſions and military ſtores. Their defence 
therefore was ſpiritleſs and feeble, and they toon 
agreed to a ſurrender. 


From Hulſt, Maurice returned unexpectedly 
to Knotzenberg ; and as there was no Spaniſh ar- 
my near, he threw a bridge over the Waal, and laid 
ſiege to Nimeguen. The garriſon, conſiſting of Ger- 
mans and Walloons, made ſeveral fallies to retard his 
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approach ; and, if they had been ſeconded by the 
townſmen, the reduction of a place of ſo great ex- 
tent and ſtrength as Nimeguen, muſt have detained 
him long. But he had for ſome time paſt held a 
ſecret correſpondence with ſome of the principal in- 
habitants, and the people in general were extreme- 
ly diſaffected to the Spaniſh government. They 
took courage now, when Maurice was at hand to 
ſupport them, and having riſen tumultuouſly, re- 
quired the garriſon, in the moſt peremptory man- 
ner, to put an end to their calamities by a ſurren- 
der of the town. The garriſon, conſcious of their 
inability to reſiſt both the citizens and the enemy, 
complied with their requeſt ; and Maurice was re- 
ceived by them rather as their deliver from ſlavery, 
than as a conqueror by whoſe arms they had been 
ſubdued, They were admitted to the ſame privi- 
leges as the other towns of the confederacy ; and 
although the adminiſtration was put into the hands 
of the proteſtants, yet no puniſhment was inflicted 
on any of the catholics, by whom the city had 
been kept ſo long under the Spaniſh government. 


AFTER this important acquiſition, Maurice ſet 
out for the Hague, and received there the moſt 
flattering teſtimonies of gratitude, attachment, and 
reſpect. The prudence with which his enter- 
prizes had been concerted, and the celerity and vi- 
gour with which he had carried them into execu- 
tion, filled all Europe with his renown, and gave 
his countrymen the moſt ſanguine hopes of future 
proſperity and ſucceſs. 


TREIR condition was extremely different at this 
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period from what it had ever been ſince the confe- Gedern, 


deracy had been formed: till lately they had expe- 


rienced an uninterrupted courſe of calamities ; they 
had been perpetually diſturbed with inteſtine broils, 


and 
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partly by the neighbourhood of their active enter- 
priſing enemy, and partly by the perfidious deſigns 
of thoſe whom they had intruſted with the reigns 
of government. But their domeſtic diſſenſions were 
now compoſed ; the enemy was removed to a great- 
er diſtance, and their frontier was formed either 


by towns ſtrongly fortified, or by navigable rivers, 


in which they could avail themſelves of the ſuperi- 
ority of their naval force. They were no longer 
diſquieted by ſuſpicions of the fidelity of their 
governors, and the lois which they had ſuffered by 
the death of the prince of Orange, was compen- 
ſated by the extraordinary merit of his ſon. 


Bur there was nothing which contributed fo 
much to inſpire them with their preſent hopes, as 
their knowledge of Philip's attention being ſtill as 
much engroſſed as ever with the affairs of France. 
In proſecution of his plan for acquiring the ſove- 
reignty of that kingdom, by fomenting the war, 
he had, after the duke of Parma raiſed the ſiege 
of Paris, afforded the leaders of the league only 
ſuch aſſiſtance as was neceſſary to ſave them from 
being overwhelmed. Their power was at this 
time exceedingly reduced, while that of the king 
had received a proportional augmentation. By his 
bravery and good conduct, joined to his clemency 
and moderation, Henry had allured great numbers 
of his rebellious ſubjects to their duty ; and had, at 
the ſame time, engaged the proteſtants in Germa- 
ny, and the queen of England, to intereſt them- 
ſelves more deeply than ever in his cauſe. For ſe- 
veral months paſt he had been abſolute maſter of 
the field, and he had lately begun the ſiege of 
Rouen, with an army amounting nearly to thirty 
thouſand horſe and foot. Both the town and gar 
riſon were commanded by the Sieur de Villars, 
who ditplayed the higheſt degree of intrepidity, 
vigilance, and (kill in the defence. But there was 
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againſt ſo powerful an army, whoſe operations 


were conducted by ſo great a maſter in the art of 
war. 


Tus duke de Mayenne, and other catholic lead- Sege of 


Rouen. 


ers, dreaded, that the reduction of ſo important a 

lace as Rouen would prove fatal to their party, 
and they had exerted themſelves ſtrenuouſly to re- 
lieve it; but having no army, with which they 
could venture to enter the liſts with the king, they 


had recourſe as formerly to Philip, and ſpared no 


pains to convince him, that, if he did not ſpeedily 
interpoſe, Rouen, and all the other towns in their 
poſſeſſion muſt, ere long ſubmit to the king's 
victorious arms. They were ſeconded in their ap- 
plication by the Spaniſh miniſters in France, and 
in conſequence of inſtructions ſent from Madrid to 
the duke of Parma, that general, after his return 
from Spa, had been entirely occupied in preparing 
to lead his army a ſecond time to the aſſiſtance of 
the league. 
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His preparations were finiſhed about the middle Duke « 


of December, and on the 21ſt of that month be- po gr 


gan his march, taking the ſame precautions as in dition inte 


his former expedition. He was joined by the duke * 


de Mayenne in the Province of Picardy, and his 
army, aſter the reinforcement brought him by the 
duke, amounted to five and twenty thouſand foot 


and fix thouſand horſe. 


As in order to preſerve his troops freſh and vi- 
gorous, he marched only a few miles each day, 
It was near the end of January before he reached 
the province of Normandy. At that time the ſiege 
of Rouen was far advanced, and the garriſon was 
reduced to the laſt extremity. When the king 
therefore heard of the duke of Parma's approach, 
he could not reſolve to relinquiſh his * 

ut 
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but he left his infantry to proſecute the ſiege, and 
advanced towards the duke with his cavalry, 
in hopes that, by haraſſing and retarding him on 
his march, the garriſon would be obliged to capt- 
tulate before he could arrive. 


By his vigilance, intrepidity and quick diſcern- 
ment, Henry was admirably fitted for the bold 
and dangerons enterpriſe in which he was now en- 
gaged; but his impetuous courage was not always 
under the government of prudence, and betrayed 
him ſometimes into raſh and deſperate attempts, 
more becoming an officer of inferior rank, than a 
general or a king. Of this he gave a ſtriking proof 
in his conduct on the preſent occaſion. Having 
advanced before the reſt of the cavalry with three 
or four hundred horſe, he met unexpectedly, near 
the town of Aumale, with the forerunners of the 
duke of Parma's army, and he repulſed them w:th 
little difficulty; but although the whole Spariſh 
army was in fight, he would not retire till he had 
taken a view of the order of their march, nor even 
after he ſaw the duke's light horſe advancing to- 
wards him. With theſe hkewife he encountered, 
and fought long and deſperately, till many of his 
troops had fallen by his fide. ard he himſelf was 
wourded. Had not the duke of Parma ſuſpected 
an ambuſcade, he might eafily have cut off the 
king's retreat. He was urged by Mayenne to ſend 
forward more troops for that purpoſe ; but he re- 
fuſed to comply with the duke's requeſt ; and 
when he was afterwards reminded of the opportu- 
nity which he had Joſt, he replied, that he could 
not reproach himſelf for his conduct, as he ſup- 
Poſed that, in the king of Navarre, he had a 
great general to contend with, and not merely the 
captain of a troop of horle. 


Henry was no ſooner able, after his wound, 
to get on horſeback, than he reſumed his firſt de- 
fign of annoying the enemy on their march ; and 
this he did with more circumſpection than _— 
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but with ſuch indefatigable vigour and activity, as Boo x 
kept the duke of Parma in perpetual alarms. Se- XXII. 
veral warm rencounters paſſed, in which the "TOS. - 
ſucceſs was various. The duke's vigilance, and the ** 
perfect diſcipline which he maintained, preſerv- 

ed his army from ſuſtaining any great calami- 

ty. His march however was conſiderably retard- 

ed, and there was much reaſon to apprehend, that 

the beſieged would be compelled to ſurrender be- 

fore he could advance to their relief. 


NoTHING leſs than the intrepidity and ſſcill of S 

Villars could have protracted the ſicge to fo great — 5 
a length. This brave man, far from having any 
thoughts of capitulating, aſpired to the glory of 
raiſing the ſiege without the aſſiſtance of the Spa- 
niards. With this view he reſolved to take advan- 
tage of the abſence of the king, and to exert at 
once his whole force in an attack on the beſiegers. 
Never was attack conducted with more intrepidity 

and vigour. Great numbers of the royaliſts were 
put to the ſword; the marſhal de Biron, their 
commander 1n chief, was wounded ; their trenches 
were filled up; many of their cannon were ſpik- 
ed, or buried in the ditch; and their ftores of 
proviſion and ammunition were either carried into | 
the town or deſtroyed. Villars was at laſt repulſed, 
and obliged to retire within the walls; but not till 
the enemy had ſuffered ſo much loſs by the ſlaugh- 
ter which he committed, and the deſtruction of 
their works and ſtores, that he expected to be able 
to defend the town for ſeveral months _ if 
his garriſon were reinforced. 


Or this happy change in his ſituation, Villars 
gave immediate notice to the duke of Parma, and 
adviſed him to turn his arms to ſome other quarter, 
where they might be employed with greater ad- 
vantage to the common cauſe. It was ſuſpected, 
that vanity had conſiderable influence in prompting 


Villars 
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Bo oK Villars to give this advice. The duke was within 
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two days march of Rouen when he received it, 


and he immediately called a council of war to con- 
ſider of what was proper to be done. 


He was himſelf of opinion, that he ought till 
to purſue his march, in order to attack the enemy 
before they had recovered from their confuſion ; 
and he obſerved, that if he ſhould only ſend a 
reinforcement to the garriſon, as the governor had 
deſired, the king of Navarre would inſtantly re- 
new the operations of the ſiege, and probably ex- 
ert himſelf with greater vigour than before. But 
the duke de Mayenne and the other French nobility, 
leſs bold on this occaſion than the duke of Parma, 
repreſented, that notwithſtanding the diſaſter which 
had befallen the royaliſts, it would be extremely 
dangerous to attack them in their intrenchments 
whilft their cavalry were ſo numerous; that when 
the nobility who ſerved without pay, and were al- 
ready impatient under the length of the ſiege, and 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, ſaw that there was no 
proſpect of a battle, they would leave the camp, 
and retire to their reſpective homes; that the duke 
might then attack the king with the higheſt pro- 
bability of ſucceſs; and that till then the troops 
might either be employed in ſome other enterpriſe, 
or conducted to winter quarters, whence they 
might iſſue forth freſh and vigorous, when a more 
advantageous ſeaſon for action ſhould arrive. Whe- 
ther Mayenne ſpoke from conviction on this oc- 
caſion, or from his dread of the duke of Parma's 
acquiring too great a ſuperiority over the king, 
is doubtful. Farneſe was not entirely ſatisfied 
with his reaſoning, and could not approve of a 
reſolution to neglect one favourable opportunity, 
on account of the uncertain expectation of an- 
other. But as the propoſal was perfectly conſiſt- 
ent with his plan of protracting the war, he 
complied with it; and having ſent eight — 
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ſelect troops to reinforce the garriſon of Rouen, 
he led his army back to Picardy, and inveſted the 
town of St. Eſprit de Rue. 


He had no ſooner ſet out, than the king applied 
himſelf with the utmoſt diligence to the proſccu- 


tion of the ſiege of Rouen; and as he received at 


this time a ſeaſonable ſupply of cannon and ammu- 
nition from the States of Holland, he was ena- 
bled to carry on his operations with greater ſucceſs 
than ever. 


In a few weeks the garriſon was again reduced The ſege of 


to the moſt critical ſituation, and Villars, not- 
withſtanding the confidence, of which he had 
lately given ſo ſtrong a proof, was obliged to let 
the duke of Parma know, that if he did not re- 
turn to his relicf before the twentieth of April, he 
would find it neceſſary to give up the town. 
Mayenne was now as ſolicitous to perſuade the duke 
of Parma to lead his army againſt the king, as he 
had been formerly reluctant and averſe. And the 
duke more readily yielded to his defire, as certain 
intelligence had been received, tat, agreeably to 
Mayenne's prediction, the cavalry in the King's 
army did not at this time amount to more than the 


half of their former number. Having drawn 


off his troops from St. Eſprit de Rue, he ſet out 
without delay for Rouen, and proceeded with fo 
great expedition, that he performed the (ame march 


in ſix days, which had formerly coſt him twenty. 


Tux king was equally diſappointed and ſurpriſ- 
ed when he heard of his approach. He dreaded 
the danger to which his army would be expoſed, 
if he remained in his preſent ſituation, between ſo 
brave a garriſon on the one hand, and the Spaniſh 
army on the other ; and he would have gone to 
meet the duke of Parma at a diſtance from the 
town ; but finding, upon an accurate review, of his 
troops, that they were greatly inferior in number to 
the enemy, he raiſed the ſiege, after it had 1 

or 
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for five months, and retired to Pont de I Arche, 
with a reſolution to wait there for the return of 
his nobility. The duke of Parma in the mean 
time advanced in battle array, and entered Rouen 
in a kind of triumph. From Rouen he led his ar- 
my by the advice of Mayenne, and the other lea- 
ders of the league, againſt Caudebec; which it 
was thought neceſſary to reduce, before the deli- 
verance of Rouen could be deemed complete. 


In taking a review of the fortifications, and 
marking the ground for batteries, which he did, 
as on other occaſions, with his own hand, he re- 
ceived a wound by a muſket-ball, which entered 
his arm a little below rhe elbow, and pierced 
downward till it lodged in his wriſt. Without any 
change in his voice or countenance, he continued 
to give his orders as before, nor could his ſon and 
the other by-ſtanders perſuade him to retire till he 
had inſtructed them fully in his deſigns. In order 
to diſcover the courſe of the ball, his ſurgeon found 
it neceſſary to make three different inciſions; and 
the pain occaſioned by theſe and the wound brought 
on a fever, which confined him to his bed for ſe- 
veral days. This accident had almoſt proved fatal 
to his army and to the league, The ſiege of Cau- 
debec was conducted agreeably to his direction, 
and was ſoon brought to a concluſion ; but in un- 
dertaking this ſiege, the duke had committed the 
only conſiderable blunder which we meet with in 
the hiſtory of his life. Caudebec lies in the penin- 
ſula of Caux, which is formed by the Seine on the 
weſt, and the ſea and the river d'Eu, or Breſle, on 
the north and eaſt. As the king, by poſſeſſing the 
towns of Eu, Arques, and Dieppe, commanded 
the entrance into Caux from the eaſt, it was impoſ- 


ſible for the army of the league to get out of 


it, but either by croſſing the Seine, or return- 


ing ſouthward the fame road by which they had 


come, 
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had entered the peninſula. In this way they might B OO 


have eſcaped, if they had attempted it in time; 
and perhaps they would have done fo, had 
it not been judged neceſſary for the general's re- 


covery, that he ſhould remain for ſeveral days at 
Caudbec. 


THe king quickly perceived the advantage The Span 
which was preſented to him, and exerted himſelf ed ah in 


with ardour to improve it. Having immediately Cuz. 


after he had raiſed the ſiege of Rouen, diſpatched 
meſſengers to ſummon his nobility to return to his 
camp, they had obeyed his fummons with their 
wonted alacrity; and in the ſpace of a few days, 
his army was augmented to ſeventeen thouſand 
foot, and between ſeven and eight thouſand horſe. 
With this army he left Pont de L' Arche on the goth 
of April, and arrived on the fame day within 
ſight of the enemy, who had encamped at Yvetor, 


which lies at the diſtance of three or four miles 
from Caudbec. 


Henry's firſt care was to fortify his camp in 
ſuch a manner, that it might not be in the power 
of the enemy to compel him to engage; and his 
next, to make himſelf maſter of all the defiles 
through which they might attempt to force their 
paſſage. Many hot rencounters happened, in which 
both parties gave conſpicuous proofs of proweſs 
and intrepidity. The royaliſts were frequently re- 
pulſed from their ſtations, and much blood was 
ſpilt. But at laſt they accompliſhed their deſign, 
and heramed in the enemy fo cloſely, that it was 
no longer practicable for them to approach to the 
outlet from the peninſula. In this fituation they 
remained a fortnight. Their ſtock of proviſions 
was almoſt ſpent, and Henry began to indulge the 


flattering hope, that in a few days they would 


lay down their arms. 
Vor. II. * | NoTHING 
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Boox NoTHING but the bold inventive genius of the 

duke of Parma could have ſaved them from this 

4 592. diſgrace: he had erred when he had entered the 
Their paſ- peninſula, while fo vigilant an enemy as Hen 

age of was ſo near. Neither the importunity of the chiefs 

Caudbec. of the league, nor his ignorance of the country, 

nor the hopes of finiſhing his enterprize before the 

king could arrive, are entirely ſufficient to juſtify 

his conduct. But he now fully atoned for his im- 

prudence in expoſing his troops to fo great a riſk, 

by the extraordinary capacity and vigour which he 


excrted in their deliverance. 


As ſoon as he had recovered from the diſtreſs 
occaſioned by his wound, and taken a view of the 
poſition and ſtrength of the enemy, he perceived 
that it would be in vain to attempt to force their 
lines; and conſequently that, there was no other 
way by which he could fave his army from capti- 
vity or ruin, but by tranſporting it over the river. 
To this expedient he reſolved to have recourſe, 
and he communicated his deſign to the duke de 
Mayenne, and ſome others of his moſt experienced 
officers, who all pronounced it to be impracticable. 
They knew how difficult it was to pals even the 
moſt inconſiderable river in ſight of an enemy, 
and they could not conceive it pollible for an army 
ſo much encumbered with artillery and baggage, 
to paſs ſo broad a river as the Seine at Caudbec, 
when not only a powerful enemy, ſo vigilant as 
the king, but the Dutch ſhips of war likewiſe, 
were prepared to obſtruct their paſſage. 


Tux duke was fully ſenſible of all the difficul- 
ties with which his enterprize muſt be attended, 
but as the urgent neceſſity of his ſituation would 
not ſuffer him to relinquiſh it, he perſiſted in his 
reſolution of attempting to carry it into execution. 


Having 
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Having firſt cleared the river of the Dutch Bo o « 


ſhips, by planting batteries along the banks, he * 
392 


ordered the Sieur de Villars to hold all the boats 
and barks at Rouen in readineſs and to prepate a 
number of rafts of ſtrong beams fit for tranſport- 
ing the artillery. After this, taking advantage of 
a thick miſt, on the 16th of May, he ſent out 
his cavalry by day-break, as if he intended an at- 
tack, and while the enemy were thus amuſed, he 
drew off his infantry from Y vetot to Caudbec. The 
cavalry followed ; and as ſoon as they had retired, 
the king advanced with all his forces, having no 
ſuſpicion of the duke's deſign, and wondering that 
he ſhould have choſen to move his camp to a ſitu- 
ation in which it was more confined and ſtraitened 
than before. Henry ſtill thought of nothing but 
blocking up the — Say and fortifying his camp 
ſo as not to be obliged to accept of battle. 


WhHiLE the king was thus occupied, the duke 
employed a great number of pioneers in raiſing 
two forts, one on each fide of the river, directly 
oppoſite to each other, which he planted with can- 


non, and lined with muſketeers. To prevent the 


king from taking the alarm, he maintained all the 
ſame appearances as formerly, of a deſign to en- 


large his quarters, and frequent ſkirmiſhes were 
fought. | 


Ar laſt every thing neceſſary being prepared, 
the rafts and the boats (of which there was a 
great number at Rouen employed in the river 
trade) fell down with the ebbing tide, in the even- 
ing of the 2oth of May; and on the fame night, 
the greateſt part of the troops, artillery, and bag- 
gage was tranſported. The king perceiving early 
next morning a change in the appearance of the 
enemy's camp, ſent the baron de Biron to recon- 
noitre it. The baron returned immediately at full 
gallop, calling out, _ the Spaniards were paſſ- 


2 ing 
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Book ing the river. Henry ſet out without delay, at 
XXII. the head of his cavalry. When he came in fight 


1592. 


he had the mortification to obſerve, that only two 
or three thouſand of the Spaniards remained on 
this ſide, and that they were fo ſkilfully defended 
by the fort, that he could not approach them with- 
out ſacrificing the lives of many of his troops. He 
then planted his artillery on a hill which command- 
ed the paſſage, and the Dutch ſhips came up the 
river from Quillebeuf ; but before the cannon were 
ready to fire, and before the Dutch were near 
enough to do execution, the rear of the Spaniards, 
conducted with much prudence by prince Rannu- 
cio, the duke of Parma's fon, had landed ſafe on 
the other fide, ard ſet the boats on fire. 


NerTHER the king nor any of the French no- 


bility had ever ſuſpected that ſuch a retreat was 


poſſible ; and this circumſtance, joined to the na- 
ture of the ground near Caudbec, which concealed 
the duke of Parma's operations, contributed not a 
little to the fortunate iſſue of his enterpriſe. Henry 
had for ſeveral days entertained the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of gaining a deciſive victory, which would 
probably have given him immediate poſſeſſion of 
his kingdom; and his mortification now was in 
proportion to the confidence of his former expec- 
tations: it was the more ſenſible and galling, as 
his infantry was ſo much exhauſted by the hard- 
ſhips of a tedious winter's campaign, that it was 
impoſſible for him at preſent either to purſue the 
enemy, or to reſume the ſiege of Rouen. The 
duke de Mayenne entered this city with a part of 
the forces, and the duke of Parma directed his 
march towards the Netherlands, where he arrived 
in a few weeks without receiving any moleſtation 
by the way b. 
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war in France, he had the good fortune to preſerve 
his Spaniſh dominions in a ſtate of undiſturbed 


tranquillity ; and as a kingdom in this fituation Nine © 
Antonio Pe- 


furniſhes few materials for hiſtory, hardly any 3" 


tranſaction paſſed in Spain during ſeveral years 
preceding the preſent period that deſerves to be 
recorded ; but in the courſe of this year an affair 
happened which, while it marks the character, and 
ſhews the ſecret life of Philip, was attended with 
the moſt ſerious conſequences. 


Having been engaged in a love intrigue with 


Anna Mendoza, princeſs of Eboli *, he had com- 


mitted the conduct of it to his ſecretary Antonio 
Perez, who having frequent opportunities of con- 
verſing with that princeſs, had become no leſs en- 
amoured of her than the king, and it was gene- 
rally believed that ſhe had made him a full return 
to the paſſion which her beauty had inſpired. At 
the time when Antonio's correſpondence with the 
princeſs was much talked of, Eſcovedo, the friend 
and confident of Don John of Auſtria, had arrived 
from the Netherlands, to ſolicit the king for the 
return of the Italian and Spaniſh forces, and find- 
ing the ſecretary averſe from Don John's deſigns, 
he reſolved to take vengeance on him, by making 


a diſcovery to the king of what was reported of 


Antonio's familiarity with the princeſs of Eboli. 


Philip readily believed this intelligence, and con- 


ceived an implacable reſentment againſt the ſecre- 

tary; but he was animated at the ſame time with 

hatred no leſs implacable towards Eſcovedo; who, 

he believed, had fomented Don John's ambition, 

and would ſooner or later engage that prince in 

ſome deſperate enterpriſe inconſiſtent with his al- 
| legiance. 
i The wife of Ruy Gomez de Silva. 
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Boox legiance. Philip reſolved to employ one of theſe 
XXII men as the inſtrument of his vengeance againſt 
the other, and gave a private order to Perez to 


1592. 


have Eſcovedo aſſaſſinated. This order was exe- 
cuted without delay, and ſoon afterwards a pro- 
ſecution was begun againſt the murderer, with 
Philip's permiſſion, by the widow and children of 
Eſcovedo. Philip intended by this meaſure to re- 
move all ſuſpicions of being acceſſary to the mur- 
der. But dreading that Perez might, for his own 
exculpation, make a full diſcovery, he wrote him 
ſeveral letters with his own hand, requiring that 
he would conceal the order which had been given 
im, and affuring him, that a ſtop ſhould ſoon be 
put to the proſecution. It was ſtopped accordingly ; 
and alth-ugh Perez was forbid to come to court 
himſcif, he was allowed for ſome years to tranſact 
the ſeveral branches of public buſineſs which had 
been intruſted to him, by his deputies or clerks. 
But no time could aſſuage the king's reſentment : 
after fix years he commanded him to be tried for 


malverſation in the diſcharge of his Office, and 


having ordered a fine of thirty thoutand ducats to 
be impoſed on him, he threw him into priſon, and 
loaded him with chains. Perez was offered his li- 
berty, on condition that he ſhould give up all the 
king's letters relative to the murder of Eicovedo. 


He delivered ſome of them, and was releaſed ; 


but Philip was no ſooner in poſtefiton of the letters, 
than a new proceſs on account of the murder was 
commenced. Perez was again thrown into priſon, 
and put to the torture ; and he now perceived, that 


nothing leſs than his death was intended. With 


the ailiſtance of his wife and friends he eſcaped, and 
fled to Arragon, his native country, where he ex- 

cted to avail himſelf of the rights and privileges 
of the Arragonians. Philip no ſooner heard of his eſ- 
cape, than he difpatched certain officers after him, 
ho overtook him in the town of Calataiude; and 


having 
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having forced him from a monaſtery, where he Bo 8 
had taken refuge, conducted him to Saragoſſa. XIII. 


When he arrived in that city, he appealed to the 
22 to whom, according to a fundamental 
aw of the conſtitution, an appeal was competent 
from every other judge whether civil or eccleſiaſti- 
cal. 


By the Juſtiza Perez was lodged in the ſtate 
priſon, called the Manifeſtation, to remain there 
till his cauſe ſhould be tried. But although no 
perſon could legally enter this priſon, without the 
{ſpecial permiſſion of the Juſtiza, the marquis of 
Almenar, the king's attorney for Arragon, broke 
into it with a body of armed men, and carried oft 
Perez to the priſon of the inquiſition. The 
ple, who had ever been accuſtomed to hold the per- 
fon and authority of the Juſtiza in the higheſt ve- 
neration, were inflamed with rage at this indigni- 
ty, and having riſen tumultuouſly, they reſcued 
Perez from the inquiſitors, ſurrounded the marquis 
of Almenar, and after reviling him as traitor to 
the liberty of his country, maltreated him in ſuch 
a manner that he died ſoon afterwards of his 
wounds. 


Perez was again lodged in the priſon of ſtate, 
and remained there for ſeveral months, during 
which time the governor, or viceroy, ordered thir- 

teen of the principal lawyers of Saragoſſa, to ex- 
amine whether the cauſe belonged more properly 
to the Juſtiza, or to the court of inquiſition. After 
long deliberation they declared, that it would be 
a violation of the liberties of Arragon, if Perez 
were tried by any other judge than the Juſtiza ; 
but afterwards, being either corrupted or intimi- 
dated, they reverſed this ſentence, under the pre- 
tence of the priſoner's having held a ſecret correſ- 
pondence with the king of France, a heretic, and 
pronounced that it belonged to the inquiſition to 
take cognizance of his cauſe, 


THE 
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Tur Juſtiza paid no regard to this opinion of 
the lawyers, but perſiſted in defending the pri- 
vileges of his office, and in refuſing to deliver up 
the priſoner. The viceroy had recourſe to force 
and having drawn together a great number of the 
familiars of the inquiſition, he broke open the 
ſtate priſon, loaded Perez with chains, and was 
carrying him off in a fort of triumph, when the 
people roſe a ſecond time, and ſet him at liberty. 

e immediately left the town, and made his eſcape 
into France, where he gave uſeful information to 
the king with regard to the deſigns and meaſures 
of the court of Spain. 


ParLi1p in the mean time reſolved not to neglect 
the opportunity which this ſedition of the Arrago- 
nians afforded him, to ſhew how little he regarded 
thoſe rights and privileges of which they had ſhewn 
themſelves fo tenacious. Having formed an army 
of the troops which were quartered in different 
p-rts of Caſtile, he gave the command of it to 
Alphonſo Vargas, with inſtructions to march to 
Saragoſſa with the utmoſt expedition; and to pre- 
vent the Arragonians from preparing for reſiſtance, 
he gave o that this army was intended to aſſiſt 
the catholics in France. The Arragonians how- 
ever having received certain intelligence of his de- 
ſign, began to prepare for their defence. Lanuſa, 
the Juſtiza, having convened the principal inhabit- 
ants, and read to them a fundamental law of their 
conſtitution, by which it is declared, that they 
have a right to oppoſe by force the entrance of fo- 
reign troops into Arragon, even though the king 
himſelf ſhould lead them, it was decreed with una- 
nimous conſent, that conformably to this law they 
mould take up arms on the preſent occaſion, to 
prevent the entrance of the Caſtilians under Vargas. 
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InTIMATIon of this decree was ſent to the Book 
other cities of the province, and the inhabitants of XXII. 
Saragoſſa repaired in great numbers to the ſtandard > 


of liberty that was erected. But they had no leader 
of ſufficient capacity to conduct them, and there 
was no time for the gorn in other places to come 
to their alliſtance. Var 

ſooner than they expected, they were overwhelm- 
ed with terror, and threw down their arms. 


gas having arrived much 


1592. 


VarGas entered the city without oppoſition, The Juſtiza 


and caſt ſuch of their leaders as had not made their * 


eſcape into priſon. Among theſe were the duke 
de Viila Hermoſa, the count of Aranda, and the 
Juſtiza. The two firſt he ſent priſoners to Ma- 
drid, but he put the Juſtiza publicly to death with- 
out either trial or ſentence, and then confiſcated 
his effects, and levelled his houſes with the ground ; 
ordering proclamation to be made in the city, that 
ſuch would be the puniſhment of all thoſe who, 
like Lanuſa, ſhould adventure to diſpute the au- 
thority of the king. 


Tae people heard this inſulting proclamation 
with unſpeakable grief and indignation ; but they 
were obliged to lament in ſecret the ruin of thoſe 
invaluable rights which they were unable to defend. 
The palace of the inquiſition was fortified, that it 
might ſerve the purpoſe of a citadel ; and a ſtrong 
body of Caſtilian troops were quartered there and 
in the town, where they remained till the minds 
of the citizens were thoroughly ſubdued. Philip 
thought it unneceſſary to aboliſh formally their 
conſtitution of government, as he had given them 
ſufficient proof how inſignificant they would find 
it, if they ſhould ever truſt to it as a barrier againſt 
the encroachments of the regal power. 


Arragon 
put todeath, 


We1LE this tranſaction paſſed in Spain, the sichs of 


duke of Parma had returned from France to the 
Netherlands, and from thence the bad ſtate of his 


health 


the duke as 
Parma 
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Book health had made it neceſſary for him to go once 


XXII. 


1592. 


His death, 


more to drink the waters at Spa. In the time of 
his French expedition, many of the troops which 
he had left behind him had mutinied ; and on his 
return from Spa, he had the mortification to find, 
that prince Maurice had ſubdued the two import- 
ant towns of Steenwich and Coverden, although 
the former of theſe places had been fortified in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, and was defended by a brave 
and determined garriſon of one thouſand fix hun- 
dred men. 


Tur duke's chagrin at theſę events, contributed 
to quicken the progreſs of his diſeaſe, which hav- 
ing baffled the power of medicine, had now reduc- 
ed him fo low, that finding himſelf unable to fulfil 
the duties of his office, he had applied to the king 
for liberty to retire. | 


Bur Philip believing that no other perſon was 
ſo able to bring his ſchemes in France to the deſired 
iſſue, refuſed to grant his requeſt ; and when he 
ſignified his refuſal, ſent him inſtructions to return 
as ſoon as poſſible to the aſſiſtance of the League. 
The duke would not deſert a ſtation which he had 
filled with ſo much honour, and reſolved to ſtrug- 
gle with his diſtemper to the laſt. Having by new 
levies ſupplied ſome of the vacancies in his army, 
he went, on the 29th of October, to Arras, and 
there applied with his wonted affiduity to haſten the 


neceſſary preparations for his expedition. The 


ſtrergth of his mind counterbalanced for ſeveral 
weeks the weakneſs of his body. From the vigour 
which he diſplayed, thoſe about him conceived 
hopes that his death was ſtill at a conſiderable dif- 
tance. But on the 3d of December, immediately 
after ſigning ſome diſpatches which had been pre- 
pared for his ſubſcription, he expired in the forty- 

ſeventh 
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ſeventh year of his age, and the fourteenth of his *& oY 


government of the Netherlands. 


Is this manner died Alexander Farneſe, duke of 
Parma, who claims our admiration, no leſs for his 
political wiſdom and ſagacity, than on account of 
thoſe more ſplendid military talents which have 
procured him ſuch diſtinguiſhed renown. It was 
by his prudence, moderation, and addreſs, more 
than by the force of arms, that he re-united fo 
great a part of the Netherlands to the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ; and if Philip had paid the ſame regard to 
his opinion on all occaſtons, which he did on ſome, 
it 1s probable that the United Provinces would have 
been compelled to return to their allegiance. Eng- 
land might in that caſe have been ſubdued, and 
France might have been ſwallowed up by the exor- 
bitant power of Spain. Though it was happy for 
Europe that Philip, blinded by flattery and ambiti- 
on, refuſed to liſten to the counſels that were of- 


fered him, yet we muſt admire that ſuperior ſa- 


gacity and penetration by which they were ſug- 
geſted. | 


Tae duke of Parma in his youth gave no indi- 
cations of thoſe extraordinary qualities with which 
nature had endowed him, and men were even diſ- 
poſed to think unfavourably of his underſtanding ; 
but in the war with the Turks, in which he ſerved 
under John of Auſtria, the flame of his genius broke 
forth, and burnt afterwards through the whole of 
his life with unabating ſplendor. His perſon was 
graceful, his eyes lively and penetrating, his man- 
ners courteous, his addreſs inſinuating, and his 
temper generous and humane. 


His vices, ſays a feſpectable Dutch writer 5 
were thoſe of the age in which he lived, or of the 
court 
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Book court in which he had been educated ; but what 
HE theſe vices were, neither this, nor any other hiſto- 


1592. 


rian has informed us. He appears not to have poſ- 
ſeſſed that winning ſimplicity of manners, that per- 
fect ingenuity and candour, by which his great ri- 
val for military fame, the French monarch, was fo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed ; yet the proteſtant, as 
well as popiſh hiſtorians acknowledge, that as he 
was dutiful and faithful to his prince, ſo he main- 
tained the moſt inviolable fidelity in all his en- 


gagements with the people of the Netherlands who 
ſubmitted to his arms. 
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PHILIP THE SECOND 


KING OF SPA IN. 


B O O K XXIIL 


FT ER the death of the duke of Parma, Bo o x 
Philip committed the government of the Ne- XXIII. 
therlands to count Peter Erneſt of Manſveldt, whom 
he ordered to ſend an army, without delay, under ce 
the command of his ſon count Charles, to the aſ- Manvel 
ſiſtance of the League. In obedience to this or- 
der, Charles immediately began his march with fix - 
thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, which was 
7 the greateſt number of troops that could be ſpared 
f from the defence of the Netherlands. Theſe troops, 
1 when joined by thoſe of the duke de Mayenne, 
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5 compoſed an army of fifteen thouſand foot and 
1 three thouſand horſe, of which the duke was in- 
J veſted with the chief command. 


N He began his operations with the fiege of Noy- Siege of 
; on, in which he exerted himſelf with extraordina- None. 
! ry vigour, and compelled the garriſon to * 

ore 
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Boo &* hefore the king could arrive to their relief. From 


A Noyon the troops were led into Lower Picardy, 
159z, Where ſome inconſiderable places were reduced. 


But ſoon after this ſucceſs, count Manſveldt with 


the Spaniſh army returned to the Netherlands; and 


the operations of war were interrupted by certain 
political negociations, from which EFhilip expected 
to derive greater advantage than from the progreſs 
of his arms. 


Conventiin Havinc, during ſeveral years, waſted the blood 
bes and treaſure of his ſubjects, in fomenting the war 
League. in France, in expectation of ſome favourable op- 
portunity of ſeizing upon the crown, his patience 

had been for ſome time paſt exhauſted ; and he 

had reſolved to make trial, whether it was practica- 

ble to realiſe thoſe alluring hopes by which he had 

ſo long been actuated. With this view his mini- 

ſters had repeatedly requeſted the duke of Mayenne 

to ſummon an aſſembly of the States of the League, 

that it might be known what catholic Prince they 

inclined to chooſe for their ſovereign. Mayenne 

ſtill cheriſhed the hopes of attaining the ſovereign- 

ty himſelf, in ſome future more favourable criſis; 

and he abhorred the thoughts of having the French 

nation ſubjected to the dominion of Spain. Influ- 

enced by theſe motives, he had on different pre- 

tences declined for ſeveral months complying with 

Philip's requeſt ; but finding that he would not be 
diverted from his purpoſe, the duke had yielded to 

his importunity, and as lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, had iſſued a ſummons for the States to 

meet at Paris on the 26th of January, one thou- 

ſand five hundred and ninety-three. Philip ſent 

the duke of Feria, and Mendoza, an eminent Spa- 

niſh lawyer, to this aſſembly ; and he fondly ima- 

gined, that by their influence, and that of the 
cardinal of Piacenza, the pope's legate, a majority 

of the deputies might be perſuaded to abrogate 


the 
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the Salic law, and to place his daughter Iſabella Bo o « 


on the throne. XX111. 
1 : 2 a — 
Bur it ſoon appeared how much his miniſters in 1593. 


France had deceived him, and been themſelves ug“ “ 
deceived. Neither the money which he had ſe- views. 
cretly beſtowed to increaſe the number of his par- 
tizans, nor the armies which he had employed at 
ſo great an expence in their behalf, had produced 
in any conſiderable degree the effects which he ex- 
pected. Some of the greateſt bigots in the party, 
and ſome of the loweſt of the people only, had 
given credit to his profeſſions of zeal for religion; 
even the eyes of theſe men were now opened, and 
they perceived how little they had been indebted to 
the friendſhip of a prince, who now diſcovered, 
that his principal deſign in aſſiſting them againſt 
their enemics, had been to take advantage of their 
diſtreſs, and to reduce them to the unhappy condi- 
tion of a province of Spain. For it was in this light 
they conſidered his propoſal ; and were no leſs 
alarmed at his demand of their crown for Iſabella, 
than if he had demanded it for himſelf. In theſe 
ſentiments the deputies were ſecretly confirmed by 
Mayenne. But as both he and they were conſcious 
that they were utterly unable to contend with 
Henry, if Philip ſhould forſake them, they ſtudi- 
ed to conceal their averſion to his propoſal. They 
neither agreed to it, nor rejected it; but expreſſed 
their ſolicitude with regard to the perſon whom the 
catholic king ſhould make choice of for his daugh- 
ter's huſband ; and inſiſted, that in the event of 
her election, ſhe ſhould not be married to any fo- 
reign prince. 

Tus Spaniſh miniſters informed them, that their 
maſter had indeed deſigned to give her in marri- 


age to Erneſt archduke of Auſtria ; but ſince it was 
not agreeable to the States, he was willing to be- 


ſtow 
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Boox ſtow her upon the duke of Guiſe. The duke de 
XXIII. Mayenne did not expect this conceſſion, and was 
1593. Ereatly diſconcerted when the Spaniſh miniſters pro- 
duced inſtructions, empowering them to make it. 
He was ſtung with the preference which was given 
to his nephew before his fon ; and he now ſecretly 
reſolved to obſtruct the election of Iſabella, to the 
utmoſt of his power. Finding it neceſſary how- 
ever to diſguiſe his ſentiments, he affected to be 
highly pleaſed with the propoſal ; but alleged 
that a regard to the honour of his catholic majeſty, 
as well as to the ſafety of the duke of Guiſe, re- 
quired that the election of Iſabella ſhould be de- 
ferred till an army was aſſembled, ſufficient to over- 
power her enemies, and to fix her upon the throne. 
At preſent there was no army in France able to 
contend with the king of Navarre, and a conſide- 
rable time muſt elapſe before ſo great a force as 
was neceſſary could be raiſed. The Spaniſh miniſters 
were ſenſible of the ſtrength of this objection, they 
likewiſe knew that, without the aſſiſtance of 
Mayenne, they could not perſuade the States to 
proceed to the election, and therefore, without 
great oppolition, they agreed to a delay. In this 
manner did the duke de Mayenne, influenced part- 
ly by ambition, and partly by concern for the free- 
dom and independence of the kingdom, diſap- 
point for the preſent Philip's plan to enſlave it ; and 
other events afterwards happened, which would 
have rendered it impoſſible, even for Mayenne 
himſelf, had he been fo inclined, to carry it into 
execution. | | 


Henry IV. THz king of France, who knew the purpoſe for 


the catholic Which the States had been convened, though he 
religion was in a great meaſure ignorant of Mayenne's 
views, dreaded violently his concurring with the 
Spaniards ; and felt great anxiety with reſpect to 
the conſequences which might follow. For Phi- 
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lip, he believed, would regard an election made B o o « 


by the States of the League, though only a ſmall 
part of the kingdom, as a ſufficient foundation for 
his daughter's claim, and would employ all his 
power to ſupport it, whatever prejudice might 
thence ariſe to his affairs in the Netherlands. On 
the firſt opening of the aſſembly, Henry publiſh- 
ed an edict, declaring it to be illegal. And he 
gave permiſſion, at the ſame time, to the catholic 
lords of his party, to enter into a conference with 
thoſe of the League; intending to prevent the 
States from proceeding to extremities, by affording 
them the proſpect of his ſpeedy converſion to the 
popiſh faith. | | 


Tuts expedient was in ſome meaſure attended 
with the deſired effect. The nobility of the 
League, diſquieted with the apprehenſions of be- 
ing reduced under the dominion of Spain, and con- 
ſcious, that if Philip - ſhould abandon them, they 
mult ſoon yield to the king's victorious arms, were 
thrown into extreme perplexity; and many of 
them ſhewed that nothing was wanting but Hen- 
ry's converſion, to determine them to acknowledge 
his authority. This condition however was ſtill as 
neceſſary as ever. From the long continuance of 
the war, their religious prejudices were become 
unconquerable. With theſe their ſenſe of honour 
and conſiſtency conſpired, and their regard to an 
oath which they had ſworn, never to acknowledge 
an heretical prince for their ſovereign. They were 
confirmed in their reſolution, by the pope's legate, 
and by the archbiſhop of Lyons, and other parti- 
zans of Spain; and were ſtill as much determined 
as ever to adhere to their engagements, without 
regard to any inconveniences or dangers, to which 
they might thereby be expoſed. 


WHILE the delay of the king's converſion proved 


an inſurmountable objection againſt him with the 
Vor. II. Z members 


1593- 


—— 
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oo x members of the League, it gave the moſt ſenſible 


XXIII. : 
7 , uneafineſs to ſuch of the catholics as had eſpouſed 


his cauſe. They had been induced to remain with 


"593: him, after the death of the late king, by his pro- 


miſe of embracing their religion. They had often 
urged him to fulfil this promiſe. Amidft the hur- 
ry of arms, he had found it eaſy to employ excu- 
ſes, with which they had hitherto been ſatisfied. 
But their patience was now exhauſted. They en- 
tertained ſuſpicions that he had dealt inſincerely with 
them. Though brave and warlike, they were ſick 
of the hardſhips and fatigues of war; and they 
began to hold conferences together, on the ſubject 
of transferring their allegiance to Henry's couſin, 
the cardinal of Bourbon. Henry perceived that 
the critical period was now come, when he muſt 
reſolve either to change his religion, or to forego 
the crown, and expoſe himſelf and his proteftant 
ſubjects to the fury and vengeance of all the ca- 
tholics in France, ſupported by his inveterate ene- 
my the king of Spain. Even ſome of the proteſt- 
ant leaders were fo candid as to acknowledge, that 
without embracing the catholic faith, he would 
never be abl- to preſerve poſſeſſion of the throne ; 
and they exhorted him to embrace it, if his con- 
ſcience would permit, as the only means by which 


they, as well as his other ſubjects, could be ſaved 
from ruin. 


Never was an ingenuous prince placed in a 
more diſtreſsful ſituation. And never was a vir- 
tuous mind aſſailed by temptations more alluring, 
For he was not impelled only by ambition, or the 
deſite of fecuring a great and mighty monarchy to 
himſelf, and his poſterity. The defire of deliver- 
ing his people from calamities, which were become 
intolerable, co-operated with his ambition, and 
both together put his integrity to the ſevereſt trial. 

Wirnour 
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and inſtruct him in the principles of their relwgion ; 
and having heard him diſcourſe concerning ſeveral 
of the points in diſpute between the proteſtants and 
them, he declared himſelf entirely ſatisfied with 
their arguments, and ſoon afterwards went to maſs 
in the church of St. Dennis, where he read aloud 
his confeſſion of the catholic faith, and promiſed to 
maintain and defend it, againſt whatever attempts 
might be made for its ſubverſion, | 


H xx v's conduct on this occaſion was very dif- 
ferently interpreted by his cotemporaries, accord- 
ing as they ſtood well or ill affected to his perſon, 
or to the religion which he had embraced. It was 
alleged by ſome, that he had given a convincing 
proof of his indifference with regard to all religion, 
and that his converſion could be conſidered in no 
other light, but as hypocriſy and grimace. 3ut others 
more juſtly obſerved, that if Henry had been ca- 
pable of fo great inſincerity as his enemies aſcribed 
to him, he would have liſtened to his intereſt at a 
much earlier period, and not have fo long expoſed 
himſelf to the danger of being for ever excluded 
from the throne. That no other ſatisfactory ac- 
count could be given of his delay, but the ſcruples 
with which his regard to truth and his ſenſe of ho- 
nour had inſpired him. That it was not ſurpriſing, 


that a prince who had paſſed his life amidſt the tu- 


mults of war, ſhould have been but very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the niceties of theological 
diſputes ; or that his opinions in matters of ſuch 
difficult deciſion, ſhould have been gradually bent 


to a compliance with fo great an intereſt as he had 


at ſtake. And conſidering how candid and fin- 
cere he had ever ſhewn himſelf in all his conduct, 
it might juſtly be ſuppoied that he had ſtill pre- 
ſerved his integrity, 1 that his religious ſentiments 

2 had 
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WiTHouT any longer delay, he invited the ca- Boo x 


tholic divines throughout his kingdom, to come III. 
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Boo * had in reality undergone that change which he 


XXIII. 


1593 
Effect of 


Henry”: con- 


veriion. 


Philip Riil 
aher es to 


his plan. 


now expreſſed with ſo much ſceming ſeriouſneſs 
and ſolemnity. 


WHATEVER were the real motives of Henry's 
conduct, it diffuſed a general joy and ſatisfaction 
among his ſubjects. Worn out with the miſeries 
of ſo long a war, they exulted at the proſpect of 
peace, though ſtill at ſome diſtance, and being 
now freed from the faſcination of their religious 
prejudices, they could perceive and admire thoſe 
illuſtrious virtues in the character of their ſovereign, 
by which he was fo tghly qualified to make them 


happy. 


Tart Spaniſh miniſters, on the other hand, the 
cardinal legate, and the duke de Mayenne, were 
greatly alarmed at this cvent, and ſtill more when 
they obſerved the reception which the news of it 
met with among the people. They repreſented 
it as a political device, intended to prevent the 
election of a catholic prince. They perſuaded a 
great number of their adherents to ſwear that they 
would not acknowledge Henry for king, unleſs his 
converſion were ratified by the pope : and at the 
ſame time they employed all their influence at the 
court of Rome, to diſſuade the pope from grant- 
ing him an abſolution. 


PH1iLitP was not diſcouraged from the proſecuti- 
on of his ſcheme, either by the oppoſition which 
it had received from the States of the League, or 
by the converſion of the king. He became ſenſi- 
ble however of his error in pitching on the duke of 
Guile (a young nobleman indeed of great merit and 
moderation, but pollefled of little power or influ- 
ence) for his daughter's partner in the throne. This 
error he corrected, and ordered his miniſters to ac- 
quaint the duke de Mayenne, that he was now de- 
termined to give the preference to his fon. In 

conſequence 
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conſequence of this declaration, a negociation Boo « 
which V'ayenne_ had begun for reconciling himſelf XXIII. 


to the king, was broken off. That powerful leader 
and the Spaniards were henceforth on more amica- 
ble terms; and there was no longer any reaſon to 
doubt, that in future he would exert himſelf with 
vigour in promoting their deſigns *. 


1593. 


Bur there was much leſs probability at the pre- State of bi 
ſent than any former period, that theſe deſigns ***"* 


would ever be accompliſhed. Philip had no gene- 
ral after the duke of Parma's death, qualified to 
enter the liſts with the king of France. His treaſu- 
ry was exhauſted, and even his credit was reduced 
ſo low, that the Genoeſe, and other Italian mer- 
chants, from whom he had already borrowed ſeve- 
ral millions of money, refuſed to lend him any 
more. His commanders in the Netherlands had not 
been able to make the neceſſary levies. His troops 
there were fewer in number than they had ever been 
ſince the commencement of the war; and yet io 
great arrears were due to him, that the officers 
ſound it impracticable to maintain their authority. 
The greareſt part of the Spaniſh ſoldiers in the 
Low Countries had, upon their return from France, 
forſaken their ſtandards ; and having elected offi- 
cers, and a commander in chief from among them- 
ſelves, they had begun to exerciſe the moſt oppreſ- 
ſive rapacity upon the inhabitants of the ſouthern 
Provinces. | 


THE example of the Spaniards was quickly fol- 
lowed by the ltalians and Walloons. The people 


in the open country were plundered in the moſt un- 


merciful manner. Thoſe dreadful ſcenes of devaſ- 
tation were renewed, which had been acted after 
the death of Requeſens; and the Flemings had 
never ſuffered ſo much from the enemy, as they 

now 


a D'Avila, lib. xiv, Thuanus. lib. cvi. vii. 
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Boo now ſuffered from troops engaged to protect and 


XXIII. def 
erend them. 
I 0 ; . 0 » 
8955 25 Prince Maurice in the mean time exerted all 


Gert-uten- His wonted activity to improve the advantage which 

a theſe diforders afforded him, for extending the 

territories of the States. There was no town which 

the confederates were more deſirous of acquiring 

than Gertrudenberg ; which, as it lies nearer them 

than Breda, ſubjccted them to perpetual anxiety 

for the preſervation of that important city ; beſides 

1 giving annoyance to their inland trade, and fur- 

niſhing the Spaniards with an eaſy entrance into 
Holland. 


DuRiXG the winter, Maurice had made diligent | 
preparation for the ſiege of this place; and early in ; 
the ſpring, he was reaay to take the field with ſuch 
an army as he j1dg=d ſufficient to enſure ſucceſs. 
F In order to prevent the enemy from ſuſpecting his 
deſign, he directed his march firlt towards Sluys 
ard Dunkirk ; afterwards to Bois-le-Duc and 
Grave; and when by thele feints he had induced 
count Manſveldt to divide his forces, he turned 
{ſuddenly to Gertrudenberg. 


? 
8: 
8 
2 8 
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Maxsvrlpr, anxious to avoid the reproach to 
which the lols of a place of fo great conſequence 
would expoſe him, drew together all the forces 
which could be ſpared from the garriſons of the 
other towns, with an intention to attempt to raiſe 
the ſiege. Prince Maurice expected this, and con- 
duced his operations with the utmoſt celcrity. 
Not only his pioneers, amounting to three thou- 
ſand, but a great number of his troops were employ- 4 
ed day and night in fortiſying his camp, both on K 
the ſide towards the town, to prevent the eruptions . 
of the garriſon, and on the ſide towards the coun- . 


try. And not ſatisfied with this, he broke 2 . 
the [4 
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the dike of the river, and laid a great part of the Boo « 


adjacent country under water. After which, hav- 
ing approached the town as uſual by trenches, he 
opened batteries againſt it at different places; and 
kept up a continual fire upon it from his fleet, on 
the ſide towards the river b. 


Tus garriſon conſiſted of Burgundians and Wal- 
loons, made a brave and vigorous reſiſtance, and 
thereby gave count Manſveldt time to advance to 
their relief. The count's army amounted to more 
than double the number of the beſiegers; and he 
attacked their intrenchments in different places, 
where the inundation permitted his approach. But 
Maurice had conſtructed his works with ſo much 
art, and ſtrengthened them in ſuch a manner with 
forts and redoubts, at proper diſtances, that all 
count Manſveldt's attempts proved ineffectual. His 
quarters were at the ſame time greatly ſtreighten- 
ed by the garriſon of Breda, which ſallied out up- 
on him, and made conſiderable ſlaughter among 
bis troops. He found it neceſſary to retire, and 
Gertrudenberg ſoon afterwards capitulated. In the 
garriſon there were ſeveral of thoſe ſoldiers, who 
tome years before had ſold the town to the Spani- 
ards. Theſe men ſuffered the puniſhment due to 
their treachery, bur all the reſt, and the inhabit- 
ants of the place, received the moſt advantageous 
and honourable terms. 


Count Manſveldt had, in order to retrieve his 
honour, by making repriſals upon the enemy, led 
his army from Gertrudenberg, to inveſt an impor- 
tant fort belonging to the confederates, called Cre- 
veczur. But this attempt likewiſe was fruſtrated 
by the celerity of Maurice, who arrived betore the 


count's lines were finiſhed ; got between him and 


the 


d The Maeſe at Gertrudenberg is more properly a branch 
of the ſea than a river, and admits of the largeſt ſhips. 


XXIII. 


— 
1 593. 
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Boox the fort, and though greatly inferior in number, 


XXIII. rid tt "FN 
; , obliged him quickly to raiſe the ſiege. 


139+ Dvrrinc the reſt of the campaign, Manſveldt 
acted on the defenſive; and no other event hap- 
pened in the Netherlands this year, that delcrves to 
be recorded ©. 


Ernef,arche ALTHOUGH Philip had, after the death of the 

ao" duke of Parma, committed the government to count 

— baggy Manſveldt, he had from the firſt intended that the 

nad count ſhould reſign it into the hands of Erneſt 
archduke of Auſtria, This prince arrived in the 
beginning of the year one thouſand five hundred 
and ninety-four at Bruſſels, and was received there 
with every mark of joy and ſatisfaction. He was 
a prince of a modeſt and gentle diſpoſition ; but 
he poſſeſſed not the capacity and vigour requiſite 
in the preſent critical ſituation of affairs. Conſci- 
ous of his want of military talents, he fondly flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes of prevailing on the 
revolted provinces to return to their allegiance by 
argument and perſuaſion, And with this view, he 
ſent an invitation to the States to appoint ambaſ- 
ſadors to treat with him concerning peace. But 
the States rejected his invitation, and accompanied 
their refuſal with declaring, ** That as from expe- 
rience they could not repoſe any confidence in the 
king of Spain, ſo they would never enter into any 
treaty of reconcilement with him ; but would 
maintain their liberty to the laſt, and lay down 
their lives ſooner than ſubmit to that intolerable 
yoke from which they had been ſo happily deli- 
vered.” 


IF it is true, as the Dutch hiſtorians relate, that 
two murderers were detected at this time, whom the 


Spaniſh 
© Bentivoglio and Grotius, lib. il. 
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Spanith miniſters had employed to aſſaſſinate prince B o 0 « 


Maurice, 1t will not appear ſurpriſing that this de- 
claration of the ſtates ſhould have contained expreſ- 
ſions of reſentment ; eſpecially as they were now in a 
much more flouriſhing condition than before, and 
had much leis reaſon than at any former period to 
dread the power of Spain. For Philip, they knew 
was ſtill more intent on acquiring the crown of 
France, than on recovering his hereditary domi- 
rions ; and was likely to waſte his ſtrength in that 
chimerical attempt, before he could be made ſen- 
{ible of his folly. 


XIII. 


594. 


Tux ſituation of affairs in that kingdom became Af*"5 of 


daily more unfavourable to his views. And the 
king's converſion ſoon produced the happy effects 
which were expected to ariſe from it. 


France, 


Tus citizens of Meux were the firſt who ſent wir and 
him a tender of their ſubmiſſion ; not long after- Stu! 


cunduct of 


wards, the Pariſians opened their gates to receive the k.ag, 


him; and the example of the metropolis, which 
had ever been the chief ſtrength of the Leag:1:, 
was quickly followed by Rouen, Lyons, and al- 
moſt all the other great towns in the kingdom. 
Henry's conduct was admirably calculated to pro- 
mote that affectionate zeal of his ſubjects, of which 
he received at this time ſo many ftriking proofs. 
Lor ſeveral years he had ſuffered from them the 
moſt cruel injuries and affronts; but his ge:erous 
ſpirit, ſuperior to reſentment, abhorred the thaught 
of puniſhing thoſe who were willing to lay down 
their arms, and he received the ſubmiſion of his 
moſt 1:vererate enemies, with a degree of good- 
nets and condeſcenſion, which while it won ther 
hearts, determined many others to imitate their 
example. 

He granted to all who ſubmitted to him, the 


moſt favourable terms ; confirmed their privileges, 


as if they had done nothing to f1feir them; ad- 


hered with inviolable fidelity to his engagements þ 
an 
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and publiſhed an edict of general indemnity, in 
order to ſet the minds of the people every where at 
eaſe, and to convince them that it would be their 
fault, and not his. if the public tranquillity were 
not ſpeedily reſtored. 


By theſe meaſures, which were equally prudent 
and magnanimous, the ſtrength of the League 
was reduced ſo low, that Philip and the duke de 
Mayenne might have eafily perceived the vanity of 
their deſigns. | 


IT can hardly be imagined, that either the one 
or the other could any longer ſeriouſly entertain 
the hopes of ſucceſs. But Mayenne was fo deeply 
engaged with the Spaniards, that he knew not 
how to extricate himſelf with honour ; eſpecially 
as he had folemnly ſworn, with many others of 
his party, that he would never acknowledge Hen- 
ry for his ſovereign, till he ſhould receive abſolu- 
tion from the pope. And though Philip could not 
now be ſo chimerical, as to expect to procure the 
crown for I ſabella, yet he could not overcome that 
implacable hatred, with which he had long been 
animated againſt the French monarch, in whom 
(judging of Henry from himſelf) he expected to 
find an irreconcilable and mortal foe. Beſides, he 
was not ignorant of the juſtice of Henry's claim to 
the kingdom of Navarre, which Ferdinand the 
catholic had wreſted from Henry's anceſtors by 
ſraud and violence ; and he could not doubt that 
this active victorious prince would, as ſoon as his 
affairs were ſettled in France, either attempt to 
recover his hereditary kingdom, or endeavour to 
procure a compenſation for it, by invading the 
Spaniſh dominions in the Netherlands. 


Myuvrp by theſe conſiderations, Philip reſolved 
to continue his hoſtilities, and by joining his forces 
with 
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with thoſe of the duke de Mayenne, to make him- 
ſelf maſter of as many towns as poſſible on the eaſt- 
tern frontier of France. 
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Tuts reſolution he communicated to the arch- Siege of La 


duke Erneſt ; who, agreeably to his inſtructions, 
ſent count Charles of Manſveldt early in the ſpring 
to invade the province of Picardy, with an army 
of between eleven and twelve thonſand men. The 
count laid fiege to the town of La Capelle; and as 
he attacked it unexpectedly, he ſoon obliged the 
garriſon to capitulate, 


Capelle. 


gth May, 


THe king had ſet out from Paris as ſoon as he Siege of 
received intelligence of the ſiege, but could not Ha. 


arrive in time to prevent the ſurrender. Having 
been joined on his march by the dukes de Nevers 
and Bouillon, and finding himſelf at the head of 
a conſiderable army ©, he reſolved to undertake 
ſome important enterpriſe, by which he might be 
compenſated for the loſs of La Capelle. One of 
the moſt conſiderable towns in that part of the 
kingdom was Laon, a place of great extent, ſtrong- 


ly fortified, and well provided with every thing 


neceſſary to ſuſtain a ſiege. The garriſon, which 


was numerous, was commanded by Du Bourg, 
one of the braveſt officers of the League; and there 
was at that time in the town, belides a great num- 
ber of other nobility, the count of Somerive, the 
duke de Mayenne's ſecond ſon. Theſe conſide- 
rations, far from diſcouraging the king from 
beſieging Laon, were the motives which deter- 
mined him to inveſt it, and he carried on his ope- 
rations againſt it with his uſual activity and vi- 
gilance. 

Tus beſieged gave him all the annoyance and 
interruption in their power; and in ſome ſallies 
which they made, before he had time to cover his 

troops, 
e Twelve thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe. 
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troops, he loſt more than four hundred men. But 
his anxiety with regard to the iſſue of his enter- 
priſe, aroſe principally from the neighbourhood of 
the Spaniſh army, which was joined at this time 
by the duke de Mayenne, whom Philip, in order 
to prevent him from entering into an accommoda- 
tion with the king, had intrufted with the chief 
comq and. 


VARIOUS motives concurred on this occaſion to 
determine Mayenne to exert himſelf with vigour, 
There was much need of ſome ſplendid inſtance of 
ſucceſs to ſupport the drooping ſpirits of his party. 
Laon was the moſt confiderable town which re- 
mained in his poſſeſſion; and beſides his fon, and 
many of his faithful adherents, he had left his 
moft valuable effects in it, as in a place where there 
was little danger of their falling into the hands of 
the enemy. Cie loſt no time in marching to its re- 
hef, His army conſiſted of nearly the (ame num- 
ber as that of the king, but being inferior in ca- 
valry, he found it neceſſary to approach the town 
on that ſide, on which there lay a wood or foreſt, 
where the enemy's horſe could not be eaſily em- 
ployed. Henry had penetrated” into his defign, 
and taken poſſeſſion of the wood with a part of 
his troops. Mayenne at firſt obliged them to re- 
tire; but the royaliſts having immediately received 
a reinforcement from the camp, returned to the 
charge, and ſtood their ground for forme time with 
great bravery againſt the Spaniſh veterans. They 
would have been compelled however to give way 
a ſccond time, if the royal cavalry, which had ad- 
vanced to their relief, under the baron d, now 
maiſhal de Biron, had not, conformably to their 
valiant leader's example and command, diſmounted 
from their horics, and thrown themſelves into the 

0 | front 


d His father had been lately killed at the ſiege of Epernay- 
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front of the battle. The king himſelf ſoon after B o O « 


although the duke attempted to bring them under 
a ſtrong guard in the night, ſometimes from one 
place and ſometimes from another, yet ſuch was 
the vigilance of the duke de Longueville, and the 
marſhal de Biron, to whom the king gave the 
charge of intercepting them, that almoſt none of 
them were ſuffered to eſcape. Theſe bold adven- 
turous leaders were continually in motion. No 
guards which Mayenne could ipare were able to 
withſtand their vigorous attacks, and his army 
was at laſt reduced to fo great diſtreſs, as made 
it neceſſary for him to decamp. He was ſen- 
ſible how difficult he muſt find it to retire in the 
face of a ſuperior enemy: but if he remained any 
longer in his preſent ſituation, his troops, he per- 
ceived, muſt either periſh for want, or lay down 
their arms. 


r. { came up with the greateſt part of his army; and, XXIII. 

of if the ground had permitted it, a general engage. © 0 

ne ment would have enſued, but it allowed only of 88 

ler © ſkirmiſhes, which continued with various ſucceſs 

la- ; till the evening; when Mayenne, dreading that 

ft | the king might ſend his cavalry to attack his rear, 
drew off his forces to a little diſtance from the 

R & wood. 

0 5 

r. ALTHOUGH the nature of the ground in this 

wi : rencounter prevented the king from availing him- 

/. FF felf of the ſuperiority of his cavalry, yet this ſu- 

- periority proved afterwards of the greateſt ule. 

d * Mayenne being obliged to bring his proviſions 

8 through an open country, from places at the diſ- 

: tance of ſeveral miles, the king ſent out his horſe 

J in numerous bodies to intercept his convoys; and 
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Tur duke had hitherto been unfortunate in his His matter!y 
enterpriſes, and his misfortunes had contributed to“ 
obſcure his fame; but on this occaſion, he gave 
a conſpicuous proof of conſummate military kill, 

as 
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Book as well as of the moſt unqueſtionable perſonal cou- 


rage and reſolution. His troops drawn up in the 
moſt maſterly manner, were every where fo well 
prepared to receive the enemy, that the king, 
who attacked them with his cavalry as ſoon as they 
began their march, found it utterly impracticable 
to penetrate their ranks, whilſt Mayenne himſelf 
marched on foot in the rear, fought on ſome oc- 
caſions as a common ſoldier, and by the graceful- 
neſs of his perſon, added to the fortitude which he 
diſplayed, commanded univerſal admiration. In 
this manner he advanced ſlowly, till he reached a 
narrow defile, where he had planted ſome batteries 
of cannon, from the dread of which, the king or- 
dered his troops to halt, and ſuffered the duke 
to purſue his march to La Fere without any farther 
moleſtation. 


eon ſurren- FeNRy then reſumed his operations before the 


town. The beſieged, though deprived of all hopes 
of relief, perſiſted for ſome time in their defence; 
but at laſt, finding their numbers greatly dimi- 
niſhed, they offered to ſurrender on condition that 
the garriſon and the count of Somerive ſhould be 
allowed to march out with the honours of war; 
and to this condition the king readily conſented, 
from his defire of preventing bloodſhed, and of 
faving the fortifications of the town. The capitu- 
lation was figned on the 22d of July. The terms 
of it were religiouſly fulfilled ; and Henry, far 
from diſcovering ill humour or reſentment tor the 
oppoſition which he had met with, embraced with 
pleaſure the preſent opportunity of teſtifying his 
eſteem for the duke de Mayenne, by ſhewing par- 
ticular marks of reſpect and kindneſs to his ſon. 


So much goodneſs, united with ſo much heroiſm 
and magnanimity, had charms in the eyes of Hen- 
ry's 


_—— 
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ry's enemies that were irreſiſtible. The reduction — 17 
of Laon, and his generous treatment of the inha- 
bitants and garriſon, were quickly followed by the 59. 
voluntary ſurrender of Chateau- Thierry, Amiens, 
and Cambray. The duke of Lorrain, who from 
the beginning had given his aſſiſtance to the League, 
choſe now to be at peace with a prince, in whoſe 
favour fortune, and his own merits, had produced 
ſo remarkable a revolution. And the duke of Guiſe 
whom the Spaniards had tantalized with a glimpſe 
of royaity, but had afterwards neglected, moved 
partly by this conſideration, and partly by his ad- 
miration of the king, entered into a treaty of re- 
conciliation with him; and having delivered to 
him the towns of Rheims, Vitry, Rocroix, and 
ſeveral other places in Champaigne, he was re- 
warded by Henry with the government of 2 
vence ©. 
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DvurI1NG the courſe of theſe events, ſo adverſe Ss e 
to Philip' s views in France, prince Maurice Was by —— 
engaged in the moſt important enterpriſe which he M*»"i<c- 
had hitherto undertaken, the ſiege of Groningen. 

That city, though almoſt ſurrounded with the ter- 
ritories of the States, had been preſerved till now 
in its allegiance to Philip, by Verdugo, a Spaniſh 
officer of great abilities, with whole aſſiſtance the 
catholic part of the inhabitants had been able to 
keep the proteſtants under ſubjcction. Jealous 
however of their liberty, they had never conſented 
to admit any Spaniſh garriſon within their walls, 
but three thouſand of the citizens trained to the 
uſe of arms had been inliſted in the king's ſervice 
for the defence of the town, while nine hundred of 
his foreign troops were permitted to take up their 
quarters in the ſuburbs. 
+ Maugick 
| e D' Avila, lib. xiv. Thuanus, lib. ci. Meteren, lib. xiit. 
} Bentivoglio, : ann, 1594 z and Sully's Memoirs, lib. vi. 
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Maurice had long meditated the reduction of 
Groningen, not only becauſe it would be of itſelf 
an acquiſition of great value to the confederacy, 
but becauſe it was the only place of conſequence 
in thoſe parts under the Spaniſh dominion, and 
furniſhed an eaſy entrance to the Spaniards into the 
northern provinces. Much pains had been taken 
and great exertions made by Verdugo for its ſecu- 
rity. Many bloody rencounters had paſſed be- 
tween him and the forces of the ſtates, in which, 
from the ſmallneſs of his numbers, and not from 
the want either of bravery or conduct, he was ge- 
nerally unſucceſsful ; and Maurice, powerfully ſe- 
conded in all his operations by his couſin count 
William of Naflau, kad at length reduced Verdu- 
go to the necc ſſity of quitting the province, and 
h:d made himſelf maſter of almoſt every paſs by 
which the citizens could receive aſſiſtance or ſup- 
plies. 


Tu v had not neglected to inform the archduke 
of the imminent danger to which they were ex- 
poſed. At their requeſt, the emperor of Germany 
had tranſmitted to Philip a repreſentation, import- 
ing that although they deſired nothing ſo much as 
to maintain their allegiance, and had preſerved it 
long amidſt much greater hardſhips and difficulties 
than any of his other ſubjects had endured, yet 
if the army were not immediately ſent to their 
aſſiſtance, they would ſoon find it neceſſary to 
open their gates to the enemy. Philip, far from 
diſregarding their application, made them the moſt 
gracious and flattering reply; and ſent orders to 
the archduke to poſtpone every other object in the 
Netherlands to the relief of Groningen. But the 
greateſt part of his forces were at this time engaged 
in the war in Picardy; and the remainder having 
mutinied againſt their officers, on account of their 


want of pay, refuſed to obey the governor's com- 
mands. 


PRINCE 
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Prince Maurice therefore applied to the proſe- Boo « 


cution of the ſiege, with very little apprehenſion 
of meeting with any interruption from the Spani- 
ards, although agreeably to his uſual cautious max- 
ims, he not only fortified his quarters, but like- 
wiſe the ſeveral paſſes which led to them from the 
ſouthern provinces. By beginning to open his 
trenches at a diſtance from the town, the ſiege was 
ſomewhat retarded, but he thereby prevented the 
loſs of men which would otherwiſe have been ſuſ- 
tained. On the third of June his batteries were 
unmaſked, ard ſoon afterwards all the out-works 
were laid in ruins. The beſieged, alarmed with 
the rapidity of his progreſs, called the foreign 
troops, which were quartered in the ſuburbs, to 
their aſſiſtance. The defence was conducted for 
ſeveral weeks with the higheſt ſpirit and intrepi- 
dity, and much blood was ſpilt. But Maurice 
having blown up a ravelin, which was one of the 
principal defences of the place, the courage of the 
inhabitants began to fail, and there was nothing 


to be heard but complaints of the ingratitude of 


the king, in thus abandoning to their enterpriſing 
enemy a people ſo diſtinguiſhed for their attach- 
ment and fidelity. | 


Tukix chief magiſtrate, Van Balen, who had 
long been ſecretly averſe from the Spanith govern- 
ment, improved with great dexterity the oppor- 
tunity which their preſent remper afforded him. 
He ſtudied to confirm them in their ſentiments of 
the king's ingratitude ; he repreſented to them the 
tolly of flattering themſelves with the hopes of re- 
lief from a prince, who was more intent upon con- 
quering the dominions of others, than pioviding 
for the ſecurity of his own. He painted in ſtrong 
colours the miſcries wiuch they mult ſuffer, if 


either the ſiege were to be prolonged, or the town 


to be taken by aſſault; and by expatiating on the 
advantages which would accrue to them from ac- 
Vor. IL. Aa ceding 
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ceding to the union of Utrecht ; he endeavoured 
to make them ſenſible, that if freedom frcm a fo- 
reign yoke was an object to be defired, it was in- 
finitely more for their intereſt to ſubmit to the ge- 
nerous enemy, who now beſieged them, than even 
to be delivered from the ſiege. 


THEsE exhortations made the deſired impreſſion 
even upon the minds of thoſe who were moſt at- 


tached to the catholic religion. That attachment 


Groningen 
united to 


had been long their only tie to the Spaniſh govern- 
ment; and it was overcome at this time by their 
indignation on account of Phihp's negligence in 
providing for their defence, joined to their defire of 
participating of that civil liberty which had proved 
the ſource of ſo much proſperity and happineſs to 
the confederated provinces. 


A DEPUTATION of the principal inhabitants wag 


the confede- ſent to treat of a ſurrender; and the prince, with- 


racy. 


out heſitation, granted them the moſt advantageous 
terms. The city of Groningen was declared to 
be henceforth a member of the union of Utrecht. 
All the exemprions and ancient privileges of the 
inhabitants were confirmed ; the civil government 
of the place was allowed to remain on the ſame 
footing as before, and liberty of conſcience was 
eſtabliſhed, with this reſtriction, that no other re- 
ligion but the reformed ſhould be publicly exer- 
ciſed. The citizens on the other hand engaged to 
acknowledge the ſupreme authority of the States; 
to ſubmit to the general laws of the ur.ion ; to con- 
tribute their ſhare of the public expences; and to 
admit ſuch a garriſon into the town as the States 
ſhould judge neceſſary for irs ſecurity. The fo- 
reign ſoldiers were permitted to depart with their 
arms and baggage. The capitulation was ſigned 
on the 23d of July ; and on the ſame day prince 
Maurice entered the town. He remained * 

or 
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for ſome time till certain articles of the capitulation B » o « 


were executed, after which, having committed the 
government to his kinſm'an, count William of 
Naſſau, he ſet out for the Hague t. 


WuirLe Philip's power ſuffered fo great a dimi- 
nution in the northern provinces, his affairs in 


XXIII. 


1394. 


tiny of 


" 5pariſh 
At Italian 


Brabant were daily more and more involved in were. 


diſorder and confuſion. The archduke had, with 
the utmoſt difficulty, raiſed money to ſatisfy the 
Walloon and Spaniſh mutineers; but no fooner 
had theſe men returned to their duty, than the 
Ttaltans to whom the ſame arrears were due, re- 
ſolved to employ the ſame means to effectuate their 
payment. Many of the officers concurred with 
the private men in forming this refolution, and 
they put it inſtantly into exgcution, by ſeizing on 


the town of Sichen, where a part of their number 


had been ſtationed. They were joined by ſoldiers 
from all the garriſons in the neighbourhood, who 
continued flocking to them, till they amounted to 
two thouſand horſe and foot. 


Nor ſatisfied with laying the country round the The mati. 


town under contribution, they ſpread themſelves 


neers pro- 


teQed by 


over the province, made excurſions to the very Maurice. 


gates of Bruſſels where the governor reſided, and 
plundered the people with as much cruc!ty as it 
they had been engaged in open war. The gover- 
nor having tried the power of perſuaſion without 
effect, reſolved to employ force to reduce them; 
and for this purpoſe he ſent the Spaniſh troops 
which he had lately pacified, under Lewis de Ve- 
laſ-o, to beſiege Sichen. In the beginning of this 
ſedition, prince Maurice had made the mutineers 
an offer of ſhelter and protection in the territo- 
ries of the States, and they readily agreed to ac- 
cept this offer in caſe they ſhould find it nece(- 
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8 Meteren, lib. xvii. Bentivoglio, part iii. lib, i. Grotius- 
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Books ceſſary; but informed him, that they would de- 
XXIII. fend themſelves in Sichen as long as they were 
8 able, againſt the Spaniards. They accordingly 
did fo, and made ſeveral deſperate ſallies, in which 
many on both ſides were flain, Finding however 
that the place was too weak to be long defended 
againſt an enemy fo much ſuperior in number, 
they retired under the fortifications of Breda and 
San Gertrudenberg, where proviſions were fold to 
His motive. hem by the ſubjects of the States. The intention 
| of Maurice in this ſingular treatment of an enemy, 
was only to prolong the term of their diſobedi- 
ence. He made no attempt to perſuade them to 
eater into the ſervice of the confederacy, but gave 
permiſſion to the archduke to ſend an ambaſſador 
to treat with them; and when, after a tedious ne- 
gociation, they had agreed to take up their quar- 
ters in Tirlemont, ard to remain there till their 
demands were ſatisfied, without renewing their 
boftilities, Maurice readily allowed them to depart. 
Fhey required a Spaniſh nobleman to be given as 
a hoſtage for the fulfilment of the governor's pro- 
miſes; and ſo great was the diſorder of the king's 
finances at this period that theſe troops were ſuf- 
tered to remain inactive at Tirlemont for near a 

year before their arrears were paid b. 


A BerForE the expiration of this term, the gover- 
Eraefl, ard HOT Was ſcized with a hectic fever, of which he 
died on the 20th of February, in the forty-ſecord 

Fuentes go- YEar of his age. He named the count of Fuentes 
a, for his ſucceſſor, and his choice was ſoon after ra- 
tified by the King. This nobleman having been 

ſent into the Netherlands a little before the death 

of the duke of Parma, had, agreeably to Philip's 
inſtructions, during the government of count Mani- 

veidt and the archduke, poſſciſed a principal ſhare 

in the adminiſtration. EY his advice, or mote 

pro- 


h Grotius, lib. iii. Meteren, lib. xvii. p. 581. Bentivoglio, 
pait iii. lib. 1 
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properly by his authority, count Manſveldt had pub- Boo « 
liſhed a barbarous edict, commanding all priſoners — 
to be put to death; ard orde ing the king's troops 59 
who, in their excurſions into the territories of the 

States, had been ſatisfied for ſeveral years paſt 

with levying contributions, henceforth to lay waſte 

the country with fire and (word. 


THe States, in return, publiſhed a manifeſto, 
in which they expreſſed their abhorrence of this 
barbarity ; but at the ſame time declared, that if 
the governor did not recall his edict agaiaſt a cer- 
tain time, they would retaliate the cruelty which it 
preſcribed upon the troops and ſubjects of the king. 
This meaſure had been urged by Fuentes, on the 
pretence of ſhortening the duration of the war, al- 
though the experience of his kinſman, the duke 
of Alva, might have convinced him that, conſi- 
dering the ſtrength to which the confederacy had 
attained, it would ſerve only to increaſe the cala- 
mities of the war, and to render it perpetual. Count 
Manſveldt came ſoon to be ſenſible that theſe muſt 
be the conſequences, and either revoked his edict, 
or gave orders to prevent 1t from being carried in- 
to execution. 


FuenTes however ſtill continued to exerciſe an Diſconteni 
unlimited influence in the government. The Fle- * Me ©- 
miſh nobility complained bitterly, as in the time of 
cardinal Granvelle, of the inſignificance to which 
they were reduced, and before the death of the 
archduke they had given ſome ſtriking proofs of 
their diſcontent. This diſcontent was greatly 
heightened when the count was appointed gover- 
nor: they ſaw then how little ſincerity there had 
been in thoſe ſoothing promiſes which the king had 
made them ſome years before, when they conſented 
to the return of the foreign troops. They perceived 
now little truſt and confidence he repoſcd in them, 

and 
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and were ſenſible ar laſt of the truth of what the 
prinec of Orange had fo often told them, that, 
by their agreement with the duke of Parma, they 
would reduce their country to the miſerable ſtate 
of a province of Spain. The duke d' \richot and 
count Charles of Mantveldr, who had reafon to 
expect to have been preferred before Fuentes, would 
not ſubmit to the intignty put upon them, but 
reſigned their employments, and left the Nether- 
lands. The duke d' Arſchot died afterwards in 
Venice, and count Mlantveldt in Hungary, where 
he commanded the emperor's army againſt the 


Turks. 


Furxreys in the mean time entered upon the 
excrcite of his office, and notwithſtanding the pre- 
judices which rhe Flemings ſeem juſtly to have en- 
tertained againſt him, he (oon diſcovered that his 
abilities were not unequal to the charge with which 
he was inveſted. He applied with great fuccets 
to quell the mutinous ſpirit of the army, and in a 
few months put it upon a much more retpectable 
footing, both as to diſcipline and numbers. 


Pirie had greater occaſion now than ever for 
abilities and vigour in the perfon to whom he com- 
mitted the government ot the Netherlands. "The 
I cague in France was about to expire, notwith- 
{ſtanding his exertions to prevent it; and the French 
monarch, being, firmly feated on his throne, de- 
clared war againſt him, prohibiting all commerce 
with his tubjects, and granting liberty to the 
French to invade and plunder, and take poſſeſſion 


ot whatever donmmons belonged to the crown of 
Spain. 


Tris meature was condemned by many, as be- 
ng highly inexpedient at the prefent juncture, on 
account of the exhauſted flacto which his King- 
dom was reduced by the long continuance of the 


civil 
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civil wars, and no perſon was more ſenſible of the Bo o x 


ſtrength of this objection than the king himſelf, 

but he believed that, in the preſent temper of the 
catholic king, peace could not be obtained from 
him upon honourable terms. He was perſuaded 
that war with the Spaniards muſt of neceſſity con- 
tinue ſome time longer; and he thought, that as 
nothing would contribute more to extinguiſh the 
flames of civil diſcord than a foreign war, it would 
be cuſier to intereſt his catholic ſubjects in the pro- 
ſecution of it, if it were regarded as a war between 
the crowns, to which political motives had given 
birth, than if 1t were ſuffered to remain on its pre- 
lent footing, and conſidered as carried on by 
Philip for the ſake of religion. It is not indeed 
improbable, that perſonal animoſity added force to 
theſe incitements. Philip had ever treated Henry 
in the moſt contemptuous manner ; and, under 
the malk of religion, had endeavoured firſt to ex- 
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clude him, and afterwards to expel him from the 


throne. Henry deteſted that artifice and duplicity 
in Philip's character, of which, in his late attempt 
to procure the abolition of the Salic law, he had 
given ſuch inconteſtable evidence; and the terms 
in which his declaration of war was expreſſed, de- 
monſtrate, that reſentment had, on the preſent 
occaſion, a conſiderable influence on his conduct. 


PH1t.1e's anſwer to this declaration was perfectly 
conformable to his character. All his interferences 
in the affairs of France had proceeded, he ſaid, 


from his concern for the proſperity of the people, 


and the ſecurity of the catholic faith ; and he de- 
clared, that his intention now was not to enter into 
war with the crown or nation of F rance, but only 
to perſevere in protecting the true catholics of that 
kingdom from the oppreſhon of the prince of 
Bearn and his adherents *. 


; D'Ayila, lib. xiv. 
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Boox Born kings had been employed, before their 
XXIII. declaration of war, in preparing for the recom- 
| 1595. mencement of hoſtilities; and Henry, beſides his 


Protecution domeſtic preparations, had entered into a treaty 1 

be war. of alliance offenſive and defenſive with the United 

| Provinces. In fulfilment of an article of this treaty, 

| the States ſent a body of horſe and foot, under 

| Philip count of Naſſau, to invade the province of 

Luxemburg. Their enterpriſes were for ſome time - 

attended with ſucceſs; but Fuentes, having diſ- 

patched the brave Verdugo with ſuperior forces to 
oppoſe them, they were obliged, after ſeveral ren- 

| counters, to quit the province; and were ſoon af- 
ter recalled, and ſtationed near the frontier of Bra- 
bant, where it was expected they would be of 
equal ſervice to the French monarch, by detaining 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands. 


Siege of Cu THE army of the States however, even after it 
| 88 was joined by theſe troops, was not able to furniſti 
full employment to thoſe which the governor had 

prepared. He left an army under Mondragone to 

check the progreſs of prince Maurice, and fet out 

himſelf for Picardy with the reſt of his forces. His 
|| - firſtenterpriſe was the ſiege of Catelet, of which 
1 he made hirnſelf maſter in a few weeks, though it 
N was ſtrongly fortified, and bravely defended by the 


— 


garriſon. 


Aﬀairs of Do Rix this ſiege, Fuentes had reaſon to flat- 
—— ter himſelf with the hopes of acquiring poſſeſſion 

ere. of the caſtle and town of Ham without blood- 
ſned. The caſtle was held by an officer called 
d'Orvilliers, and the town by his half-brother, 
whoſe name was Gomeron. Theſe two men 

had been violent partizans of the league, and 

the latter reſolved to deliver the town to the 

Spaniards rather than to the king of France; but 


he 


1 
a 
| 
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he demanded from Fuentes a reward of twenty 
thouſand crowns for the town, and a ſtill higher 
reward, if he ſhould prevail upon his brother (which 
he engaged to do) to deliver up the caſtle. The 
count readily agreed to theſe terms, and paid him 
the twenty thouſand crowns upon his admitting a 
thouſand Spaniſh troops into the town ; but re- 
quired Gomeron himſelf and his two younger bro- 
thers to remain with him as hoſtages, till the caſtle 
likewiſe ſhould be put into his poſſeſſion. To this 
Gomeron conſented, from a fond perſuaſion that 
his brother would imitate his example, rather than 
expoſe him and his other brothers to the reſentment 
of the Spaniards, eſpecially as their mother was in 
the caſtle, whoſe intreaties he expected d'Orvilliers 
would be unable to reſiſt. But d'Orvilliers choſe 
rather to abandon his brothers to their fate, than 
betray his charge to the enemies of his country; 
and he admitted the duke de Bouillon into the caſtle, 
with a numerous body of the king's troops, who 
attacked the Spaniards in the town, and either put 
them to the ſword or took them priſoners. The 
mother of Gomeron, now trembling with anxiety 
for her children's preſervation, came to Fuentes, 
and repreſented, that d' Orvilliers repented of what 
he had done, and was willing to deliver the caſtle 
to him, if he would come himſelf with his army to 
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receive it. The count, believing her repreſentation 


to be true, the more readily as ſhe herſelf ſeemed 
entirely convinced of the truth of it, advanced 
with his forces towards Ham; but finding that the 
mother had been deceived, and that, in order to 
avoid her importunity, d'Orvilliers had left the 
place, and reſigned his government to another, he 
was infla med with rage, and put Gomeron to death 
in preſence of the army. This unhappy man did not 


perhaps deſerve ſo ſevere a puniſhment from the 
hands 


2 
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Boox hands of Fuentes; but it was due to the treache- 
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Siege of 
D-urlens, 


ry and egregious folly into which his avarice had 


betrayed him *. 


From Ham the count conducted his troops, 
after they had reſted ſome days, to lay fiege to 
Dourlens. This town being near the frontier of 
the Netherlands, was ſtrongly fortified and garri-. 
ſoned by a number of ſelect troops. Still how- 
ever it was neceflary, in order to prevent it from 
falling into the enemy's hands, that the garriſon 
ſhould be augmented; and no ſooner had the 
marſhals Bouillon and Villars, whom the king had 
ſent to watch the motions of the Spaniſh army, 
heard that Dourlens was inveſted, than they aſ- 
ſembled all the troops in the neighbourhood, 
amounting, to a thouſand foot and fifteen hundred 
horſe, and advanced towards the town, in hopes 
of being able to force their way through the ene- 
my's intrenchments ; but Fuentes, having received 
intelligence of their deſign, left a part of his for- 
ces to guard his trenches, and marched out with 
the reſt, in order of battle, to an advantageous 
ſituation at a little diſtance from the rown. When 
the duke of Bouillon obſerved Fuentes ſo well 
prepared for his defence, he counſelled marſhal 
Villars to retire ; but that intrepid genera], whoſe 
courage was ever too ardent and impetuous, refuſ- 
cd to comply, and ſtill continued to advance, till 
his troops were almoſt ſurrounded by the Spaniards. 
A deſperate and bloody battle enſued ; but as there 
was no proportion in reſpect of numbers between 
the contending parties, the French were almoſt 
entirely cut to pieces, Villars himſelf was flain, 
and the cavalry, after great loſs, were obliged to 
retire. | 


DurinG the combat, the garriſon fallied out 
upon the troops which had been left to defend the 
camp and trenches ; but through the wiſe pre- 
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caution which had been taken, the Spaniards prov- B oo x 
ed victorious; and Fuentes reſumed with freſh XXIII. 


ſpirit and vigour the operations of the ſiege. 
Among the beſieged there were more than three 
hundred gentlemen, who inſpired the garriſon with 
the ſame generous ſpirit by which they themſelves 
were actuated, and defended the town ſeveral 
days with extraordinary courage and reſolution. 


BuT their ſkill and conduct were not equal to 
the bravery which they diſplayed. In an aſſault 
on the thirty-firſt of July, they were overpowered 
by the aſſailants, and almoſt the whole garriſon, 
amounting to more than a thouſand men, with 
their governor the count of Dinan, were put to 
the ſword. 


FugxTEs emboldened by his ſucceſs, reſolved Siege of 


next to lay ſiege to Cambray; the reduction of 
which was the principal object of his preſent expe- 
dition. 


TH1s important city had been wreſted from the 
Spaniards, as 1s above related, by the duke of 
Anjou; and Anjou had bequeathed it to his mo- 
ther Catherine of Medicis, by whom a French 
gentleman of the name of Balagny had been ap- 
pointed governor both of the town and citadel. 
Balagny taking advantage of the troubles in 
France, had for ſeveral years acknowledged no 
{uperior; and as he had ſtudied to maintain ſore 
degree of neutrality between the contending par- 
ties, he had been ſuffered to act as ſovereign both 
of the city and its territory. But apprehending, 
after the diſcomfiture of the League, that it was 
neceſſary for him to make a choice, either of the 
king of France or Spain, for his protector, he 
agreed to acknowledge his dependence on the 
French monarch; on condition, that he ſhould be 
permitted to enjoy under him poſſeſſion of the ſo- 
vereignty, with the title of prince of Cambray ; 


and to theſe terms Henry the more readily con- 


ſented 


1595- 
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Boon ſented, as he dreaded, that if he rejected them, 


XXIII. 
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they would be granted by the king of Spain. 


BALAGNY, being thus confirmed in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, ſpared no expence or pains in ſtrengthening 
the fortifications of the place. The garriſon 
amounted to three thouſand foot and ſix hundred 
horſe, the greateſt part of which were French 
troops, of the moſt unqueſtionable bravery. The 
town was ſtiorg, and it was well furniſhed with 
military ſtores and proviſions. 


DETERMINED by theſe conſiderations, ſome of 
the principal officers in the Spaniſh army endea- 
voured to perſuade the count de Fuentes to relin- 
quiſh his deſign, by repreſenting, that before he 
could accompliſh it, either the winter ſeaſon would 
overtake him, or the French monarch, being diſ- 
engaged from his enemies in other quarters, would 
arrive with a ſuperior army, and attack him after 
his troops were diminiſhed in number, and cx- 
hauſted with the operations of the ſiege ; but Fu- 
entes, ambitious to diſtinguiſh his adminiſtration 
by ſo important an acquiſition, and elated by the 
ſucceſs with which his enterpriſes had been hitherto 
attended, refuſed to liften to theſe remonſtrances; 
and, having received a great augmentation of for- 
ces from the neighbouring provinces, he began his 
operations without delay. They were carried on 
with a degree of ſkill and vigour which would 
have reflected honour on the greateſt generals of 
the age; and notwithſtanding the moſt intrepid 
defence, conducted with much prudence by the 
celebrated de Vic, whom Henry had ſent with a 
reinforcement of troops to the aſſiſtance of the be- 
lieged, he opened his batteries in a few weeks fo 
near the town, that ſome of its principal defences 
were deſtroyed, and a great part of the wall was 
laid in rums. Still however his ſucceſs was doubt- 
ful. He encountered the moſt diſcouraging difh- 

culties 
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culties in furniſhing his troops with proviſions; B O o « 
and nothing but the moſt unconquerable reſolution, XXII. 
added to the dread of tarniſhing the glory which 
he had already acquired, could have prevented 595. 
him from abandoning his attempt. 


Bu r he was ſaved from that mortification, by Cmbray 
the inhabitants of the town, who having been long eil 
accuſtomed to the mild adminiſtration of their 
archbiſhops, had borne with extreme impatience 
the haughty imperious behaviour of Balagny ; and 
had been almoſt reduced to deſpair, by the ex- 
tortion, rapine, and inſolence of his wife, by whom 
he ſuffered himſelf to be entirely governed. The 
citizens had ſecretly ſent a deputation of their 
number to the French monarch, intreating him 
to deliver them from the yoke of their oppreſſor, 
and offering on that condition to ſubmit to his au- 
thority, and to receive a garriſon of his troops. 

But through the influence of the famous Gabrielle 
d'Etrees, whom Balagny had gained over to his 
intereſt, Henry not only refuſed to comply with 
their requeſt, but confirmed Balagny in his uſurp- 
ed authority. 


Tut inhabitants, inflamed now with reſent- 
ment againſt the king, as well as againſt Balagny, 
reſolved to embrace the firſt opportunity of putting 
themſelves under the dominion of their former 
maſter the king of Spain; and they were con- 
firmed in their reſolution, by the numerous ec- 
cleſiaſties in the town, who hoped by this meaſure 
to effectuate the re-eſtabliſhment of the archbiſhop, 
whom Balagny had expelled. Having formed their 
plan, they delayed the execution of it, till Balag- 
ny and de Vic were wholly occupicd in taking 
meaſures againſt an aſſault, which they believed to 
be intended by the Spaniards. At that time they 
ran to arms, and made themſelves maſters of one 
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of the gates of the city. De Vic, Balagny, and 
his wife, ſpared no pains to divert them from 
their purpoſe, but all their endeavours proved in- 
effectual. Two of the principal citizens were im- 
mediately ſent to Fuentes, with an offer to ſurren- 
der the town on the following conditions, to which 
he readily agreed: That the ſoldiers ſhould be re- 
ſtrained from plunder : that all paſt offences 
ſhould be forgiven : that the citizens ſhould en- 


joy their wonted privileges, and the archbiſhop be 


reſtored to his ancient juriſdiction and authority. 


Tux garriſon immediately retired into the cita- 
del, where they expected to have been able to de- 
fend themſelves for a conſiderable time. But hav- 
ing found, upon ſearching the magazines, that 
there was hardly proviſions enough to {| ; them 
for three days, they agreed on the firit ſummons 
to capitulate. The wife of Balagny had reduced 
them to this neceſſity, by ſelling, at an exorbitant 
price, without her huſband's knowledge, the pro- 


viſions which had been laid up in ſtore. 


DurinG the ſiege this woman had diſcovered 
a degree of ſpirit, capacity, and courage above 
her ſex; but being unable to bear the conſciouſneſs 
of that egregious folly into which her avarice had 
betrayed her, and which was now attended with 
conſequences ſo fatal to her ambition, ſhe was 
overwhelmed with anguiſh and deſpair ; and refuſ- 
ing to take either medicine or food, ſhe died mi- 


ſerably, before the citadel was delivered to the 
Spaniards. 


Tux capitulation was ſigned on the ſeventh of 
October, and the garriſon marched out with all the 
honours of war upon the ninth ; immediately after 
which, Fuentes having ſtationed five hundred Spa- 
niards in the citadel, and two thouſand Germans 
in the town, ſet out for the Netherlands with the 


reſt 
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reſt of his forces, and put them into winter- Boo « 


quarters in Flanders, Artois, and Hainault!. 


XXIII. 


— 
Tee reader will not ſuppoſe that the active ſpirit , 
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Farrs in 


of the French monarch could be unemployed Burgundy. 


during the courſe of theſe diſaſtrous events. He 
was deeply affected by the loſs of the important 
towns which had been conquered by Fuentes, and 
would have marched in perſon to their relief, had 
he not believed that his preſence was ſtill more 
n-ceflary in another part of his dominions. For 
Philip 3 reſolved to proſ cute the war with 
vigour in different quarters at the ſame time, had or- 
dered Velaſco, the conſtable of Caſtile and governor 
of Milan, to lcad an army of ten thouſand men 
into Burgundy; and theſe troops, were upon their 
arrival in Franche ComptE, joined by the duke de 
Mayenne with a thouſand foot and four hundred 
horſe. This army was greatly ſuperior to any 
which marſhal Biron, who commanded in theſe 
parts, could aſſemble to oppoſe it; and Henry 
dreaded that the province of Burgundy would be 
ſpeedily overrun. Having therefore ſent orders 
to his troops in different parts to follow him, he 
ſet out himſelf at the head of one thouſand eight 
hundred horſe and foot, with an intention to ha- 


raſs the enemy, till the reft of his army ſhould 
arrive. | 


Fx Spaniards had paſſed the Saone, and advanced Battle of 


as far as Fontaine-Francoiſe, when Henry attacked 8 


them on their march, with a degree of impetuoſity 
and ardour that filled Velaſco with aſtoniſhment. 
The king was bravely ſupported on this occaſion 
by the marquis de Mirebeau, the count de Gra- 
mont, and ſeveral others of his nobility ; but 
above all, by the intrepid Biron, who fought long 
after he was cavered with the blood that * 

a rom 
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Boorx from a wound which he had received in the be- 
XXIII. inning of the engagement. The king by his ex- 

1595. hortations, and ſtill more by his example, inflamed 
his troops to a degree of madneſs. At the headof 
his ſquadrons, he plunged ſword and hand into 
the midſt of the enemy, broke through their ranks, 
and threw their van into confuſion. 


Hap Velaſco ordered his whole army to ad- 
vance, it is impoſſible but Henry muſt have been 
ſurrounded and overpowered. But his courage on 
this occaſion ſupplied the want both of caution and 
of numbers. Velaſco intimidated by the un- 
exampled boldneſs which he had ſeen diſplayed, 
gave orders for a retreat, and left the king in 
poſſeſſion of the field of battle. Early next morn- 
ing he repaſſed the Saone, notwiteſtanding the 
earneſt remonſtrances of the duke de Mayenne, 
who had procured certain intelligence of the 
ſtrength of the enemy. Mayenne then intreated 
Velaſco to leave him a part of the forces to raiſe the 
ſiege of Dijon, which had been inveſted by a 
party of the royaliſts, and to enable him to defend 
ſuch other towns on this ſide of the river as were 
ſtill in his poſſeſſion, Burt this likewiſe the Spaniſh 
general refuſed, and continued to retire till he 
reached the town of Gray ; where he fortified 
his camp in the ſtrongeſt manner, with a reſolution 
to act only on the defenſive, in caſe the royal 
army ſhould advance. | 
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dete. VELASCO, who was utterly unpractiſed in the 
ment of military art, appears to have been ſtrongly actuated 
eue with a dread of the ſuperior ſkill and bravery of 
king, the king. But the duke de Mayenne likewiſe 
perceived in his conduct towards him, on this oc- 
caſion, manifeſt ſymptoms of diffidence and diſtruſt. 
This the duke could not help attributing to 
Velaſco's inſtruction from the court of Spain 4 
| an 
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and he could not doubt, that through the ill offices B o o x | 


. of the Spaniſh miniſters in France, Philip had XXIII. 

4 conceived ſome freſh jealonſy of his * H- wy a 
f was therefore thrown into great perplexity, while | 
g he believed that he ſhould ere long be abandoned | 
- by the Spaniards, as he had already been by moſt 

of his adherents in France; and could hardly ſup- 


poſe that now, when his power was reduced ſo low, 
L he would be able to obtain advantageous conditions 
from the king. After long deliberation, he form- 
ed the reſolution of going to Madrid, to juſtify his 
conduct to Philip, againſt the miſrepreſentations 
of his miniſters. But he was faved from that fatal 
ſtep by the invincible goodneſs of the French mo- 
narch, who, having been informed of his diſtreſs, 
ſent Lignerac, a friend and confident of the duke, 
to aſſure him of his eſteem, and to inform him, 
that he was ſtill ready to receive him into favour, 
and to grant him the moſt honourable terms. 


— 2 2 
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w 


Henry did not require an immediate ſubmiſſion 
from him, becauſe the duke had often declared, 
that he would never acknowledge his authority 
till the pope ſhould grant him abſolution ; bur he 
deſired that he ſhould retire to Chalons, one of his 
own towns, and wait there for that event, in full 
confidence that no advantage ſhould be taken in 
the mean time either of himſelf or his adherents. 
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MAYENNE, who knew with how much ſafety 
he might rely on Henry's promiſe, and was deeply 
penetrated with a ſenſe of the generous offer which 
had been made to him, accepted of it without he- 
ſitation, and left the Spaniſh camp. 


> „ 


Soon after this agreement, Henry advanced to 
the banks of the Saone, with a reſolution to tranſ- 
port his forces, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand 
foot and two thouſand horſe, into Franche 

Vor. II. B b Compete, 
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Compte, where Velaſco lay intrenched. In ſpite 
of the troops which had been planted to diſpute 
his paſſage, he forded the river about three miles 
below the town of Gray, and then led his army 
towards the enemy ; but finding their intrench- 
ments too ſtrongly fortified to be attacked with 
any probability of ſucceſs, he turned afide, and 
began to lay waſte the country, or to levy contri- 
butiors from the inhabitants. Velaſco kept till 
within his camp. At length the Swiſs Cantons, as 
friends and proteCtors of the people of Franche 
Compte, interpoſed their influence. At their de- 
fire, the king readily deſiſted from his depreda- 
tions; and having led back his troops into his 
own dominions, he reſolved to march as ſoon as 
poſſible to the frontiers of the Netherlands. 


Hr was in daily expectation, at this time, of 
receiving the pope's abſolution, which had been 
much longer delayed than he expected, through 
the violent oppoſition of the Spaniſh miniſters at 
Rome ; but Clement now perceiving, that Henry 


was firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne, and dread- 


ing, that by a longer delay he might exhauſt his 
patience, and provoke him to throw off his allegi- 
ance to the Holy See, in imitation of Henry VIII. 
of England, in the pontificate of Clement VII, 
he reſolved to run the riſk of giving offence to 
Philip, and on the 16th of September pronounced 
the ſentence of abſolution. This event gave 
inexpreſſible joy to all the true catholics of France; 
and the treaty of agreement, which had been 
begun with the duke de Mayenne, was ſoon after 
brought to the defired concluſion. Such other 
members of the League as had not already fub- 


mitted, imitated the example of their leader. In- 


ternal peace was every where eftabliſhed, and 
Henry had leiſure to apply his whole attention to 
the Spaniſh war ®. 

Tur 


m D' Avila, lib. xiv. Thuanus, anno 1595. Perefixe Elzevir, 
p. 230, &c. 
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te Tux tranſactions in the Netherlands this year Bo o « 
Ite were leſs important and intereſting than in any XXIII. 


les former campaign ſince the commencement of the, 


ny | war, which was principally owing to the gover- fairs of 
ch. | nor's prudent choice of the vigilant, experienced the Nether: 
ith = Mondragone, as commander in chief of the 
nd forces during his abſence. About the middle of 
* July, prince Maurice beſieged the town of Groll; 
Till but Mondragone, having augmented his army, by 
as making draughts from the garriſons of the neigh- 
he bouring towns, advanced tcwards him with fo 
Je. much celerity, that not having had time to com- 
da- # plete his entrenchments, Maurice was obliged to 
his # raiſe the ſiege. The two armies lay long in fight 
as | of each other; and as they were nearly equal in 
ſtrength, and both generals exerted an equal de- 
gree of vigilance and circumſpection, they effectu- 
of ally prevented one another from undertaking any 
een important enterpriſe. 
en Turk were frequent ſkirmiſhes with various 
ary ſucceſs; but the only one which deſerves to be 
ad. | mentioned was a rencounter near the river Lippe, 
* where Maurice ordered count Philip de Naſſau, 
bf with five hundred horſe, to lie in ambuſh in a 
11 wood, to intercept a party of the enemy which had 
77 been ſent out for proviſions. Of this Mondragone 
to had received intelligence, and with great ſecrecy 
* ſtationed a body of horſe ſtill more numerous in 
bo another wood at a little diſtance from the firſt. 
4h When the Spaniſh foragers arrived at the ambuſ- 
en | cade, they were attacked on every fide, and re- 
= pulſed with conſiderable ſlaughter ; but being ſpec- 
8 dily reinforced by their friends in the neighbouring 
— woods, they returned to the charge. The Dutch 
4 troops, aſtoniſhed to find themſelves caught in 
. their own ſnare, were at laſt overpowered by num- 
* bers; three hundred of them, with their com- 
mander, were killed, and the reſt obliged to ſave 
"oh themſelves by flight. 
evil, B b 2 Tunis 
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Tuis was the laſt memorable event of the cam- 
paign, although the two generals remained in 
ſight of each other till the end of October, when 
they broke up their camps, and put their troops 
into winter-quarters ; and Mondragone died not 
long after at the age of ninety-two, having to the 
laſt preſerved ſufficient vigour to fulfil, with dif- 
tinguiſhed reputation, all the duties of a com- 
mander. He had ſerved in the Netherlands near 
fifty years, and had a principal ſhare in almoſt 
every military enterpriſe, yet he had the ſingular 
fortune to eſcape without a wound ®, 


a Grotius, lib. iv. Bentivoglio, part in. lib. ii. 

During the courſe of the tranſactions recorded in this 
book, the Dutch performed their firſt expedition to India; 
but as their acquiſitions at this time were inconſiderable, and 
their moſt important conqueſts over Philip's ſubjects ir that 
diſtant region were not atchieved till ſeveral years after the 
preſent period, I have reſerved the relation of the whole for 
the biſtory of the ſubſequent reign. 
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F ROM the capacity and vigour, of which the B O « x 
count de Fuentes had given ſo many proofs XXIV. 
ſince his acceſſion to the government, there was 

reaſon to expect, that he would have been ſuffered rh. 
long to retain poſſeſſion of it ; but Philip, having duke Albert 
from the beginning intended that he ſhould con- fbr Neiba. 
tinue governor only for one year, had immediately had. 
after the death of Erneſt fixed upon the cardinal 


archduke Albert for his ſucceſſor. 


Tuts prince, nephew to Philip, and youngeſt 
brother to the emperor, had been entruſted with 
the regency of Portugal. By his prudent admi- 
niſtration he had acquired univerſal eſteem ; and 
Philip, who entertained the higheſt opinion of his 
abilities, believed that no perſon was better quali- 
fied, either to proſecute the war with vigour, or 
to bring it to the deſired concluſion. 


He 
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He arrived at Bruſſels about the middle of Fe- 
bruary one thouſand five hundred and ninety-ſix, 
having brought with him a reinforcement of Ita- 
lian and Spaniſh troops, and which was of till 
greater utility, a ſum of money, amounting to 
fifteen hundred thouſand crowns. 


Tur count de Fuentes, unwilling to act in a 
ſubordinate ſtation, in a country where he had en- 


joyed the chief command, reſigned the government 


to the archduke, and ſet out for Spain. 


ALBERT immediately applied to make the pre- 
parations neceſſary for a new campaign; and con- 
formably to his inſtructions from Phpilip, he turned 
his principal attention to the war with France. His 
firſt object was the relicf of La Fere in Picardy, 


which had remained in the hands of the Spaniards 


ever ſince it was delivered by the League to the 
duke of Parma, 


Towarps the end of the preceding year, it 
had been inveſted by the French monarch ; but as 
it was ſtrongiy ſoriificd, and the garrifon conſiſted 
of choten troops, commanded by Alvaro Oſorio, 
a Spantſh officer of diſtinguiſhed reputation, Henry 
was ſatisficd with blocking it up fo as to prevent 
the entrance of ſupplics. This he accompliſhed 
with little difficulty. The blockade had lafted for 
ſeveral weeks, and Oforio had conveyed inteliigence 
to the archduke, that if he was not ſpeedily re- 
heved, the want of proviſions would render it im- 
poiſible for him to hold out for any conſiderable 
time. The Spaniſh army was aſſembied at Valen- 
ciennes, and almoſt ready to begin its march; but 
the moie the governor and his council of war re- 
flected on the diificulties which muſt attend the 
attempting to raiſe the ſiege, by marching directly 
to La Fere, the more inſurmountable they appear- 
ed. For they could not, it was obſerved, ap- 
proach to that town, without leaving behind them 
St. Quintin, Ham, Guite, Peronne, and ſeveral other 


fortified 
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fortified places, the garriſons of which would ha- Bo o « 
raſs them on their march, break up the roads, and I. 
intercept their convoys of proviſions. An impaſ- 
ſable marſh rendered the town inacceſſible on every 
ſide, except where the French monarch had ſtrongly 
ortified his intrenchments, Even if they ſhould 
come in ſight of the town, yet, before they could 
enter it, they muſt either attack the enemy within 
their camp, or engage with their whole army in the 
open field. They could not attack them in their 
camp, without expoſing themſelves to almoſt cer- 
tain ruin; Henry would not give them an oppor- 
tunity of fighting in the field, unleſs his army, 
which was increaſing daily, were ſuperior to theirs, 
and the conſequences of a defeat would prove fa- 
tal not only to the army, but to all the Spaniſh 
conqueſts in France, and perhaps too to the king's 
authority in the Netherlands. 


1596 


DETERMINED by theſe conſiderations, the arch- 
duke formed the reſolution of beſieging ſome 
other frontier town, of ſufficient importance to in- 
duce Henry either to raiſe the ſiege of La Fere, or 
compenſate for the loſs of that place, in caſe it 
ſhould be obliged to capitulate. | 


He heſitated for ſome time whether he ſhould Stege oi 
lead his army againſt St. Quintin or Peronne; but ©***: 
he ſoon laid aſide the thoughts of attacking either 
of theſe places, and reſolved to undertake the re- 
duction of Calais, which he believed would be an 
caſter, as well as a much more important acquiſi- 
tion. 


Tais enterpriſe was ſuggeſted to the governor The Sta- 
by the Sieur de Rone, a native of France, and“ ****: 
formerly a violent partiſan of the League, who had 
entered into the ſervice of Spain againſt his king 
and country. He was a man of a dark intriguing 
ſpirit, whom no tie could bind but intereft ; but 
he was bold and active, ſagacious and —— 

an 
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and eminently diſtinguiſhed for his {kill in the art of 
war, He had received intelligence that Calais, 
like many other towns in the kingdom, had been 
much neglected during the civil war; that although 
the king had ordered the fortifications of it to be 
examined, yet his other occupations had not al- 
lowed him to beſtow that attention on it which 
its importance deſerved ; and that, as ſome of the 
works were ruinous, ſo the garriſon was too ſmall 
to defend a p'ace of fo great extent. For theſe 
reaſons, the governor approved highly of De Rone's 


propoſal, ard he committed the execution of it 
to himſelf. 


Is order to prevent the enemy from ſuſpecting 
what was intended, it was communicated only to 
two or three of the principal officers; and the arch- 
duke gave out that his deſign was to relieve La 
Fere. He accordirgly began his march towards 
that place while De Rone turned ſudderly to Ca- 
lais with a body of ſelect troops, and attacked the 
fort a:4 bridge of Nieulai, which commands the 
entrance to the town by land. He made himſelf maſ- 
ter of it with very little difficulty, and then proceed- 
ed to attack the fort of Riſbane, which ſtands at the 
mouth of the harbour, and was of the greateſt im- 
portance for the preſervation of the place. The 
garriſon of this fort made a more vigorous reſiſt- 
ance than that of Nieulai , but no ſooner had De 
Rone opened a battery againſt them, by which 
only a few were killed, than they were ſeized with 
a ſudden panic, and offered to capitulate. This 
rapid progreſs exceeded De Rone's moſt ſanguine 
expectations, and it gave him the greater joy, as 
not long after the Riſbane had ſurrendered, ſome 
ſhips with troops for the reinforcement of the gar- 
riſon which had had arrived from Boulogne, find- 
ing the entrance to the harbour in his poſſeſſion, 
were obliged to return. 
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Tus archduke, who was in the neighbourhood of B o o « 
Valenciennes, when he received intelligence of this XXIV. 


fortunate commencement of his enterpriſe, ſet out 
immediately with his whole army for Calais, and 
pitched his camp in ſuch a ſituation as he hoped 
would prevent the approach of the enemy. 


He firſt attacked the ſuburbs, and took them 
by aſſault ; nor did he encounter greater difficulty 
in making himſelf maſter of the town. His can- 
non had hardly begun to play upon it, when Vi- 
doſſan, the governor, retired with the garriſon in- 
to the caſtle; and quickly deſpairing of being able 
to defend himſelf in it, any better than he had done 
in the town, he offered to give it up in ſix days, 
if he was not relieved before the expiration of thar 


time. The archduke, in order to fave his troops 


and the fortifications of the place, readily agreed 
to this propoſal, never doubting that he was fully 
able to prevent the entrance of any reinforcement 
either by ſea or land. 


Tux king, in the mean time, heard with much 
anxiety of the progreſs of the Spaniſh arms. But 
the blockade of La Fere having continued for ſe- 
veral months, he expected that the garriſon muſt 
be reduced in a few days to the neceſſity of capi- 
tulating; and he thought it probable, that after 
fiuiſhing his preſent enterpriſe (which he could not 
abandon without looſing all the expence and labour 
which he had beſtowed upon it), he would arrive in 
time to raiſe the ſiege of Calais. He went himſelf 
however with a part of his cavalry to Boulogne, that 
he might be ready to adminiſter ſuch aſſiſtance to 
the garriſon of Calais, as might enable them to 
hold out till his whole army ſhould be at liberty to 
advance to their relief, 


UPron 
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re Uron his arrival in Boulogne, he was informed 
of the capitulation above mentioned. He lamented 
1526. bitterly that he had not brought with him a greater 
Heriy at- proportion of his troops; but finding it neceſlarv 
temps 1% to make ſome exertion without delay, he prevailed 
vic fiege» on Campagnol, the governor of Bolougne, with three 
hundred choſen men, to attempt to force his way 


in the night through the Spaniſh lines. 


Tu is arduous undertaking was executed without 
the loſs of a ſingle man; and Campagnol had no 
ſooner arrived in the caſtle, than having read the 
king's orders to the garriſon, he required them all 


to ſwear that they would defend the fortreſs to the 
lait. 


Ix the evening of the 6th day of the truce, they 
were ſummoned to fulfil their engagement ; when 
they replied that they had received the reinforce- 
ment which they expected. But it ſoon appeared 
how unequal they were to the defence of fo weak 
a place, againft to numerous an enemy. 


Earry next morning De Rone began to play off 
his batteries, and in a few hours a great part of 
the wall was laid in ruins. 


„ie taken AN Italian regiment, through whoſe negligence 
ehm. Campagnol had got into the fort, was ordered to 
adyance to the aſſault, and was followed by the 
Walloons and Spaniards. The garriſon received 

them in the breach with undaunted courage, and, 

after an obſtinate engagement, in which great 
numbers fell on both ſides, compelled them to re- 

tire. But the Italians returned immediately to the 

charge; and at laſt through the great ſuperiority 

of their numbers, they overpowered the garriſon, 

entered along with them into the fort, and put all 

of them to the ſword, except Campagnol, and a 

few others, who took refuge in the church, and 
aſterwards ſurrendered at diſcretion. In this man- 
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ner did Calais fall into the hands of the Spaniards 
in leſs than three weeks after De Rone had begun 
the ſiege. The king left Boulogne, after having 
taken precautions for the preſervation of that place, 


and returned to La Fere. And the archduke, af- 


ter ſtaying eight or ten days in Calais to repair the 
fortifications, led his troops againſt the town of 
Ardres. 
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Tux garriſon of Ardres conſiſted of two thouſand Sirge of 


five hundred men, commanded by the marquis of 
Belin, the lieutenant governor of the province, and 
by the Sieur de Annebourg, governor of the town, 
an officer of diſtinguiſhed courage and capacity. By 
frequent vigorous ſallies, the operations of the 
beſiegers were greatly retarded. At length how- 
ever they took the ſuburbs by aſſault, and De Rone 
began to batter the walls of the town. But con- 
ſidering the ſtrength of the place, and the num- 
ber and bravery of the garriſon, he had little rea- 
ſon to hope for ſucceſs before the concluſion of the 
ſiege of La Fere; when there was no room to 
doubt that the king would advance without loſs of 
time to the relief of Ardres. 


NoTw1iTHSTANDING this encouraging circum” 
ſtance, the marquis de Belin called a council of 
war, and urged with great carneſtneſs the neceſſity 
of capitulating ; alledging that it was impoſſible to 


hold out till the king's arrival, and that the ſooner 


they ſubmitted, they would the more eaſily obtain 


advantageous terms, This propoſal was rejected 


with great diſdain by the ſieur de Annebourg and 
all the officers in the council. But the cowardly 
Belin, availing himſelf of that ſuperior authority 
with which he was inveſted as lieutenant-governor 
of the province, capitulated, notwithſtanding their 
remonſtrances, on a condition to which the arch- 


duke readily agreed, that the garriſon ſhould march 


out 
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ont with the honours of war, La Fere having ſur- 
rendered on the day immediately preceding, the 
king had already ſet out for Ardres, and as his ar- 
my bad of late received a confiderable augmenta- 
tion, he <atertained the moſt ſanguin* hopes of be- 
ing able to raiſe the ſiege. When a meſſenger in- 
fo med him of the ſurrender, he was inflamed with 
1 +gnation, and ordered Belin to be tried for his 
life. At the importunity of his friends, he after- 
wards ſtopped the proſecution ; but he baniſhed 
him from court, and deprived him of his office of 
lieutenant-governor of the province *. 


HrnRy was now in ſome perplexity with reſpect 
to his future conduct. He was extremely ſolicitous 
to recover as ſoon as poſſible the towns which he 
had loſt ; but as his finances were in great diforder 
at that time, and Picardy having been long the 
ſeat of war, was reduced to the moſt exhauſted 
condition, he perceived that any erterpriſe fo te- 
dious as the ſiege of a fortified town, muſt be at- 
tended with inſurmountable difficulties. He reſolv- 
ed therefore, in conformity to the opinion of his 
nobility, to advance towards the enemy, and to 
compe! them, if poſſible, to give him battle. But 
the archduke, whoſe army was greatly diminiſhed 
by putting garriſons into the conquered towns, had 
penctrared into his deſign ; and being no leſs 
averſe from an cng1gement than Henry was deſir- 
ous for it, he left France without delay, and put 
his troops into quarters of cantonment in the pro- 
vince of Artois. The king being thus diſappoint- 
ed in his hopes of a deciſive action, diſmiſſed the 
greater part of his army, and leaving the marſhal 
Biron with only five or fix thouſand men to check 
the excurſions of the Spaniſh garriſons, he return- 
ed to Paris, where a great number of important 
affairs of ſtate required his attention. 

WuriLE 
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e WaiLe the Spaniſh army was employed in pro- Bo o x 
- ſecuting the war in France, no memorable event XXIV. 

bs had happened in the Netherlands. This was not Y 
'D owing to any want of activity or vigour on the part 2 a= 


bo of prince Maurice, but to the extreme weaknets of ut 
* his army, which the States, from a deſire of fay- s- 
8 ing their ſtrength when they were not expoied to 
- immediate danger, had reduced fo low, that when 
| all the garriſons were full, he could not lead into 
7 the field more than three thouſand men. With 
the aſſiſtance of this little army, the garriſons of 
ſome of the frontier towns had made ſeveral bold 
incurſions into Flanders and Brabant, and either 
plundered the country, or laid the inhabitants un- 
der contributions. The States of theſe provinces 
had ardently wiſhed for the return of the arch- 
duke ; and they now 1ntreated him to employ his 
arms in reducing ſome of the places in their neigh- 
bourhood, from which they received ſo great an- 
noyance. Albert, who did not intend, by return- 
ing ſo early to the Netherlands, to pals the remain- 
der of the ſeaſon without action, readily complied 
with their requeſt ; and, after deliberating with 
his council of war, undertook the ſiege of Hulſt 
in Flanders. 


Maurice had, ſince his conqueſt of that place 
about five years before, made great additions to its 
fortifications. He had likewiſe formed the territo- 
ry in which it ſtands into an iſland, by means of 
two large canals which were drawn round it; and, 
by building forts on theſe canals, and laying a part 
of the adjacent country under water, he had ren- 
dered the town almoſt inacceſſible. 


THis at leaſt was the opinion of ſome officers 
whom Albert had ſent to reconnoitre ig,; but be- 
ing ambitious to diſtinguiſh the firſt v-ar of his ad- 
miniſtration, by performing tone important ſervice 
to the people committed to his care, and ng 

cite 
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Boo cited at the ſame time by de Rove and other ad- 


XXIV. yenturous ſpirits, whom no difficulties could deter 
1596- 


from any enterpriſe, he perſiſted in his deſign, 
and proceeded immediately to put it in execution. 
In order to conceal it as long as poſſible from the 
enemy, he made a feint of attacking ſome of the 
towns in Brabant, and his meaſure was attended 
with the deſired effect. Of five thouſand men who 
were in garriſon in Hulſt, prince Vaurice ordered 
two thouſand to reinforce the garriſons of Gertru- 
denberg and Breda. 

ALBERT immediately after turned ſuddenly to- 
wards Hulſt, and having prepared a great number 
of ſmall boats, he ordered two of his principal 
officers, de la Biche and la Barlotta, to tranſport a 
part of his forces acroſs the inundation and canals. 
Theſe men executed their commithon with great 
ſecrecy and filence in the dead of the night, and 
encountered difficulties which required the moſt 
determined reſolution to ſurmount. The tide 
did not riſe ſo high as they expected, and they 
were often obliged to leave their boats, and puſh 
them forwards, while they ſtood up to their knees 
in mud. When, after much labour and difficulty, 
they had brought them to the ſide of the canal, 
they were diſcovered by the garritons of ſome forts 
which had been built to obſtruct their approach; 
but notwithſtanding the inceſſant fire of theſe 
forts, they ſtill continued to advance; and hav- 
ing launched their boats in the canal, they at laſt 
arrived on the other fide, with the loſs of only 
a (mall number of men. Early next morning 
count Solmes, the governor of Hulſt, attacked 
them before they had time to entrench themſelves. 
A bloody combat enſued, in which one regiment 
of the aſſailants was routed, and their commander 
killed. But the reſt reflecting on their deſperate 
ſituation from which it was impoſſible to eſcape, 
advanced with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, and aſter 
much bloodſhed, compelled the garriſon to take 
ſhelter in the town. PRINCE 
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Prince Maurice no ſooner heard of what had B 9 9 « 
happened, than he ſet out with all the forces which nh 
he could collect, hoping to be able to drive the * 
Spaniards from that iſland, before their number 
was increaſed. But the archduke advanced with 
greater expedition, and prevented his approach. 

It was ſtill practicable for Maurice to tranſport his 
forces to Hulſt, by the canal which falls into the 
Hondt or Weſter-Scheld. But before he could 
reach the iſland in that way, Albert had tranſport- 
ed his whole army, and begun the operations of 
the ſiege. The only expedient which Maurice 
could now employ, was to introduce ſupplies into 
the town by the canal, the mouth of which was 
commanded by a ſtrong fort, which he hoped the 
enemy would find impregnable. For this pur- 
poſe he fixed his reſidence at Cruning in Zealand ; 
and from that place, troops were frequently con- 
veyed to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged, notwith- _ 
ſtanding the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours of the Spa- 
niſh army to intercept them. 


THe ſiege and the defence were conducted with 
equal vigour, and the combatants on both ſides 
gave innumerable proofs of the moſt heroic cou- 
rage. The garriſon ſallied out almoſt every day, 
and made dreadful havock among the Spaniards. 
De Rone, to whom the chief conduct of the ſiege 

had been committed, was killed; and by this ir- 
reparable loſs the aſſailants were greatly diſmayed. 
The archduke, however, perſiſted in his enter- 
priſe ; and although he had loſt a much greater 
number of his troops than in both the fieges of Ca- 
lais and Ardres, he continued his operations with 
unremitted ardour, till, beſides demoliſhing all the 
outworks of the place, he had made a breach in the 
wall ſufficient to admit of an aſſault. 


Tus garriſon had thrown up a deep entrench- Hen ge 
ment within the breach, and as they were ſtill as . 
numerous as ever, through the ſeaſonable ſupplies 

which 
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them, they had little reaſon for deſpair. But be- 


1596 ing ſeized with a ſudden panic, they urged count 


Solmes, the governor, with the moſt earneſt im- 
portunity, to capitulate ; and the count, dreading 
that, in the preſent temper of their minds, they 
would probably deliver the town without his con- 


:*:hAvguft, fent, complied with their requeſt. 


Victory of 
M iron in 


A tois. 


AlRERT ſtaid no longer in Hulſt than was ne- 
ceſſary to give orders for repairing the ſortificati- 
ons; after which he returned to Bruſſels, amidſt 
the joy ful acclamations of the people; who flat. 
tered themſelves with hopes, that, under the go- 
vernment of a prince ſo ſucceſsful in all his enter- 
priſes, an entire ſtop would ſoon be put to the in- 
curſions of the enemy, and internal ſecurity reſtor- 
ed. But their joy on this account was of ſhort du- 
ration. Marſhal Biron, whom the French mo- 
narch had left behind him in Picardy, with a body 
of ſ-lect troops, had hitherto been ſatisfied with 
acting on the defenſive ; but ſoon after the ſurren- 
der of Hulſt, he began to make incurſions into 
the province of Artois, and kept all the ſouthern 
frontier of the Netherlands under perpetual alarms. 
The archduke ſent the marquis of Varambon to 
oppoſe him ; and Varambon for ſome time oblig- 
ed him to act with greater caution and circum- 
ſpection than he had hitherto obſerved. But Biron 
having received intelligence that the marquis was 
on his march to offer battle, he advanced rapidly to 


meet him ; and, having placed the greater part of 


his troops in an ambuſh, he proceeded with the 
reſt till he had reached the enemy. A fierce ren- 
counter enſued ; and Biron continued fighting and 
retreating, till he arrived at the place where his 
troops were poſted. He then returned to the 
charge with his whole forces united ; and having 
taken Varambon priſoner, he put many of his troops 
to the ſword, and compelled the reſt to fave them- 


ſ-1ves by flight b. 
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o Bentivoglio, lib. iii. Grotius. 
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Tus Prince of Chimai, now duke D' Arſchot, was Boo K 
appointed to ſucceed Varambon ; and his endea- AXIV 
vours to repreſs the incurſions of the enemy, were 
attended with no better ſucceſs than thoſe of his 
predeceſſor. Biron triumphed over him through 
the ſuperiority of his cavalry, and continued to 
exerciſe his depredations in the open parts of the 
country, till the approach of winter obliged him 
to retire. 


— 
1596. 


Du Rix the courſe of theſe tranſactions in the Expedition 
Netherlands and France, Philip ſuſtained a cala- — 3 
mity in Spain, which more than counterbalanced Spain. 
any advantage that could be expected from his 
late acquiſitions. Almoſt every ſeaſon fince the 
diſcomfiture of his Armada in 1588, the Engliſh 
had undertaken ſome naval enterpriſe either againſt 
his dominions in Europe or in America. The af- 
fairs of the Netherlands and France had not hi- 
therto left him leiſure to take revenge for theſe in- 
ſults; nor was his leiſure greater at the preſent 
period, than it had been for ſome years paſt ; but 
his patience was exhauſted ; and his acquiſition of 
a ſea- port, ſo commodiouſly fituated as Calais, 
gave him a facility of annoying his enemy, which 
he had not poſſeſſed before. He reſolved, notwith- 
ſtanding his preſent embarraſſments, to improve 
the advantage which this circumſtance preſented, 
and having begun to prepare a naval and military 
force, he intended to make a deſcent in Ireland ; 
where he had long fomented the rebellious ſpirit of 
the catholic inhabitants, and had reaſon to believe 
that they would join his troops as ſoon as they 
ſhould land. 


EL1ZABETH was aware cf the impending dan- El of | 
BET, and determined, if poſſible, to diſſipate the mander ia 
orm before it ſhould approach. For this pur- bit. 
poſe ſhe fitted out a fleet of more than a hundred 
a and fifty ſhips, having about eight thouſand ſol- 
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diers and ſeven thouſand mariners on board, and 
gave the command of the land forces to the earl 
of Eſſex, and that of the navy to lord Howard of 
Effingham. To this fleet the Dutch added twenty- 
four ſhips, with a proportional number of troops, 
under the command of Wardmont vice-admiral of 


Holland, and count Lewis of Naſſau, couſin to 
prince Maurice. 


Wir this powerful armament, Elizabeth in- 
tended to make an attack on Cadiz, where Phi- 
lip's naval preparations were principally carried on. 
But its deſtination was carefully concealed. Sealed 
inſtructions were delivered to the ſeveral command- 
ers, not to be opened till they ſhould arrive at 
Cape St. Vincent's; and they were ordered, in 
their way thither, to keep at a diſtance from the 
coaſts of Spain and Portugal, in order to prevent 
a diſcovery of their deſign. 


THzse precautions ſerved effectually the pur- 
poſe which was intended. The whole fleet arrived 
on the 2cth of June within fight of Cadiz, and 
found the Spaniards entirely unprepared for their 
defence. There was in the bay and harbour, be- 
ſides thirty-fix merchant ſhips richly laden, and 
ready to fail for America and the Indies, a fleet of 
about thirty ſhips of war, and a great number of 
tranſports loaded with naval ſtores, deſigned for 
the equipment of another fleet, which Philip was 
then fitting out at Liſbon. But there was no per- 
ſon in the place inveſted with the chief command, 
and no gairiſon in it ſufficient for its defence. 


catiffacked TEE Spaniſh men of war, however, were quick- 


and plun- 


dered by the 


Laglich. 


ly drawn up in the mouth of the bay, and they 
ſuſtained the attack of an enemy ſo much ſuperior 
to them, for ſeveral hours, till ſome of their largeſt 
ſhips were taken, others burnt, and the reſt driv- 
en a- ground on the flats and ſhallows. 
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d IMMEDIATELY after this ſucceſs, the earl of E- Boo« 
1 ſex landed his troops, and led them towards the I, 
f town. A body of Spaniſh forces marched out to 1596 
ſe meet him ; but being unable to withſtand the im- _— 


s petuoſity of the Engliſh, they foon turned their 
f KM backs and fled. The Engliſh purſued, and en- 
o MF tered the town along with them. The inhabitants, 
who were thrown into the moſl dreadful conſter- 
nation, made a feeble reſiſtance, and the caſtle 

2 ſurrendered before the Engliſh artillery had begun 
5 to fire. Eſſex diſcovered no leſs humanity after 


. his victory, than bravery in acquiring it. The 
d WU town ndeed was given up to be plundered by the 
d- WU foldiers, but no cruelty or outrage, ſuch as occurs 
at WU f often in the hiſtory of the Netherlands, was 


mn permitted to be exerciſed. The booty was im- 
menſe, and would have been much greater, if, 
nt BU while the commanders were treating with ſome of 

the principal merchants about a ranſom for the 
r- FF merchants ſhips, the duke de Medina, who lay 
ed with ſome troops near the town, had not given or- 
d ders for ſetting them on fire. It was computed 
eir that, in military and naval ſtores, merchant goods, 
hs and ſhips, the loſs which Philip and his ſubjects 


d fuſtained on this occaſion, could not amount to 
of & leſs than twenty millions of ducats. Had the ad- 
of vice of the earl of Eſſex been followed, the Engliſh 
or would have attempted to retain poſſeſſion of the 
8 town, but Lord Howard and the other command- 


er- ers regarded his propoſal as chimerical. They be- 
lieved that they had already fulfilled the queen's 
intentions: they dreaded the approach of a Spaniſh 
army, and therefore they made haſte to put their 
plunder on bcard their ſhips, and immediately ſet 
fail for England, 


Tux affront which Philip received on this oc- Deftruttico 
caſion, in having one of his capital towns ſacked a Ste 
and plundered, conſtituted a conſiderable part of iefigned for 
his calamity, as it leſſened exceedingly the opinion 6 
entertained of his prudence, as well as of his 1n- 
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B O ternal ſtrength. This conſideration, joined to an 


* impatient defire of taking vengeance on Elizabeth, 


750. determined him, without regard to the approach 


The hatrle 
of Turn- 


hout. 


of winter, to carry his plan of invading Ireland 
into immediate execution. By the arrival of his 
Plate fleet from America, he was enabicd to equip 
in Liſbon ard other places a hundred and twenty- 
eight ſhips of war and traniports, with fourteen 
thouſand troops on board, be ſides a great number 
of Iriſh catholics, and a prodigious quantity of 
military ſtores, and materials and inſtruments for 
building forts. This fleet, under the command of 
Don Martin de Padilla, ſet fail from Ferrol in the 
month of November; and if it kad reached the 
deſtined port, the Spaniards, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Popiſh inhabitants, muſt have acquired ſo firm 
an eſtabliſhment in Ireland, as would have coft 
the Engliſh many years, and much exp<nce of 


labour and biood, to diſpoſſeſs them. 


ELIZABETH and her ſubjects, fiuſhed with their 
ſucceſs at Cadiz, were as ſecure as if the wound 
which they had lately inflicted on Philip's naval 
power had been mortal. They had no ſuſpicion of 
his deſign, and were entirely igrorant of his pre- 
parations; but the good providence of Heaven in- 
terpoſed remarkably on this occaſion, a it had 
done formerly, in their behalf. The Spaniſh fleet 
was overtaken by a ſtorm off Cape riniſterre, and 
about forty ſhips, with their crews and ſtores, were 
loft. Padilla got back with difficulty to Ferrol ; 
and henceforth all thoughts of the intended enter- 
priſe were laid aſide . 


Tust calamities were ſucceeded by another no 
leſs diſaſtrous event, which happened in the Ne- 
therlands in the beginning of the year one thouſand 
five hundred aud ninety- ſeven. The fertile pro- 

| vinces 

© Grotius, lib. v. p. 269. Camden, p. 730. Carte, lib. xix- 
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vinces of Brabant ſtill lay expoſed to the incurſions Book 
of the confederates ; and the inhabitants. in order XXIV. 
to ſave the country and villages from being ſacked 1596. 
and plundered, had been obliged to ſubmit to con- 
tributions, with which the united States were en- 
abled to maintain the garriſons of Breda, Gertru- 
denburg, and other places. The archduke folicit- 
ous to deliver the people from thete oppreſſions, 
had cantoned between four and five thouſand 
horſe and :oot in the open town of Turnhout, 
Vu lich, on account of its neighbourhood to Breda, 
b he judged to be the fitteſt ſituation for watching 
the motions of the enemy ; and he had given the 


l command of theſe forces to the count de Varras, 
Fr brother to the marquis of Varambon. 
1 F Prince Maurice, having received intelligence 
t that Varras had been intruſted with this command 
kg more on account of his rank and family “, than 
his military (kill, reſolved to avail himſelf of this 
ir inprudence, into which the archduke had been be- 
d trayed, With great ſecrecy and expedition he 
11 drew together an army of five thouſand foot and 
f | <iglht hundred horſe, and ſet out from Gertruden- 
Ag burg with a deſign to attack the Spaniards in their 
uf quarters of cantonment. Varras was informed of 
4 his intention only on the evening before, and was 
22 determined, in contradiction to the remonſtrances 
4 of ſome of his officers, to retire to the town of 
5 Herentals. He accordingly ſent off the baggage 
|. in the night, and began his march by day-break, 
45 without the ſound either of drum or trumpet. His 
| troops, almoſt all of whom were experienced ve- 
t-rans, were at firſt indignant at the thoughts of 
10 fly ing from an enemy whom they had often con- 
e- quered; but the dread with which their general 
1d was actuated, ſoon diffuſed itſelf into every breaſt, 
o- and 
es 


Of the name of De Rie in Franche Compte. 
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Boos and begot a conviction, that their preſervation de 
_— nded on the celerity of thei 
pe y of their retreat. 


Maurice was only a few miles from Turnhout 
when his ſcouts informed him of the count's de- 
parture. He immediately ſent Sir Francis Vere 
with a party of horſe to ſcour the woods and hedges, 
and diſpatched another party under count Hohen- 
loe, to retard the Spaniards on their march till 
the infantry ſhould arrive. Beſides count Hohenloe 
and Sir Francis Vere, the prince had brought 
with him count Solmes, Sir Robert Sidney, go- 
vernor of Fluſhing, and ſeveral others of his braveſt 
and moſt experienced officers, by whom all his 
orders were executed with equal prudence and in- 
trepidity. Count Hohenloe, at the head of four 
hundred horſe, began the attack, and quickly 
routed the Spaniſh cavalry, who, being driven 
back upon the foot, threw them into diſorder. 
At this criſis, Maurice himſelf and Sir Francis 
Vere came up, and having broke through the ene- 
my's ranks, completed their confuſion, and made 
dreadful havock among them, till the greateſt part 
of them were either put to the {word or taken pri- 
ſoners. Varras himſelf was killed, after having 
given proofs, that his miſconduct had not proceed- 
ed from the want of perſonal bravery, but from 
the conſciouſneſs of his inexperience, and his ſolici- 
tude for the preſervation of his troops. Above two 
thouſand were lain, and five hundred taken pri- 
ſoners, while the victors loſt only nine or ten. 


IT was in this engagement that a practice in- 
vented by Maurice was firſt introduced, of arming 
the cavalry with carbines inſtead of lances; and 
to this invention, which filled the enemy with a- 
mazement, Grotius aſcribes the great facility with 
which they were overpowered ; for the victory was 

| | gained 
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gained entirely by the horſe, and the infantry ar- 31 
rived only in time to divide the ſpoil. 5 

Tur battle of Turnhout, through the great diſ- 597 
parity between the numbers of the ſlain on the op- 
poſite ſides, contributed more to exalt the charac- 
ter of Maurice than any of his former atchieve- 
ments. Nor was it military renown only which he 
acquired; he gave a ſtriking proof likewiſe of his 
humanity in his treatment of the priſoners, whom 
he protected from all injury and violence with the 
utmoſt care, and many of them recovered through 
the tender attention which he beſtowed. He ſent 
the body of count Varras to the archduke ; and 
Albert on that occaſion aſſured him, that he would 
ſollow his generous example, and take effectual 
pains to prevent all cruelty and outrage in the 
further proſecution of the war *. 

Tux loſs which Albert ſuſtained in the battle of The ſur- 
Turnhout was ſoon afterwards compenſated by his 3 
acquiſition of Amiens, the capital of Picardy, and 
one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt important towns in 
France. The citizens, who had been zealous par- 
tizans of the League, had lately ſubmitted to the 
king, upon condition, that all their ancient privi- 
leges ſhould be preſerved, and in particular, that 
they ſhould be allowed to guard the town them- 
ſelves, and not to be obliged to admit a garriſon of 
mercenary troops. | 


Tu number of thoſe who were enrolled for 
bearing arms was between fourteen and fifteen 
thouſand ; but neither their diſcipline nor their vi- 
gilance correſponded to the danger to which they 
were expoſed from the neighbourhood of the Spa- 
niards. They gave the ſame attention to their or- 
dinary occupations as in the time of peace; * 

a few 


e Grotius, lib. vi. ab initio, Thuanus, lib. cxviii. c. v. 
Bentivoglio, part. iii. lib. iii. 
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a few were employed as centinels and guards, and 


even the(- performed their duty in the moſt negli- 
gent manner. 


Or this negligence, Portocarrero, governor of 
Dourlens, a brave and enterpriſing officer, had re- 
ceived intelligence from one of the citizens, and 
he founded upon it a plan for taking the city by 
ſurpriſe. Having communicated this plan to the 
archduke, and obtained his approbation, he col- 
lected from the neighbouring garriſons about three 
thouſand horſe and foot, which he judged to be 
ſufficient to carry it into execution s. On the 
eleventh of March, he ſet out from Dourlens in 
the beginning of the night, and before ſun-riſe ar- 
rived at an hermitage about a quarter of a mile 
from Amiens. As ſoon as he perceived that the 
gate which lay next him was opened, he ſent for- 
ward ten or twelve of the moſt reſolute of his ſol- 
diers, with three officers, called d'Ognano. la Croix, 
and Del Acro, diſguiſed like the peaſants of that 
country with long frocks, under which each of 
them had a brace of piſtols and a ſword concealed. 
Three of this party carricd bags filled with nuts and 
apples. One of them drove a waggon loaded with 
Jarge beams, and the reſt foliowed flowly at a little 
diſtance. When the three firſt had paſſed the pal- 
liſades and approached the gate, one of them fell 
down as by accident, and ſcattered the nuts and ap- 
ples; and while the guards makirg game of the ſup- 
poled peaſant, were ſcrambling for them, the wag- 
gon was driven under the gate. There it ſtopped, 
and Del Acro, by pulling an iron pin, quickly ditcn- 
gaged the horſes. He then fired a piſtol, which was 

the 


f He had been baniſhed on account of ſome crime. 

# They conſiſted of eleven thouland Spaniards, five hun- 
dred Burgundians and Geimans, tour hundred Iriſh, two 
hundred Walloons, and nine hundred horſe. 
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the ſign agreed upon, and he, and thoſe who were with Bo o « 
him, falling with great fury upon the guard, killed XXIV. 


moſt of them, and made themſelves maſters of the 
gate. The centinel upon the top of the gate-way, 
perceiving what had paſſed, attempted to let down 
the portcullis : but it was ſuſpended by the beams 
and the waggon ; and Portocarrero in the mean 
time brought forward his troops, and ruſhed 
into the town. The citizens, entirely unprepared 
for this ſudden attack, were overwhelmed with 
aſtoniſhment and conſternation. Their reſiſtance 
was feeble and ill conducted; and, after about a 
hundred of their number had fallen, they laid 
down their arms, and ſuffered the enemy to take 
poſſeſſion of the town. 


1597. 


Tux news of this diſaſter affected the French Henry « ar. 


monarch in the moſt ſenſible manner, and greatly 


treſs on 
that occali* 


allayed the joy which his late triumph over the on. 


League was calculated to excite. He conſidered 
that the Spaniards were, before this time, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Calais, one of the principal ſea ports in 
his dominions ; and that by their preſent conqueſt 
they had opened a paſlage from the Netherlands, 
by which they could make incurſions to the gates 
of the capital. He was mortified by reflecting on 
tie judgment which foreign nations muſt form of 
a prince, whoſe glory conſiſted chiefly in victories 
obtained over his own ſubjects; and he dreaded 
that the malcontents in his kingdom might take ad- 
vaiitage of the preſent calamity, and revive the 
flames of civil war. He had laboured for ſome 
time under bad health; notwithſtanding which, 
he broke off a courſe of medicine which had been 
preſcribed to him, and ſet out immediately for 
Corbie on the Somme h, where, after coalulting 
with the marſhal Biron and ſome other principal of- 
ficers, he reſolved to poltpone every other object of 

his 

k About three leagues higher than Amiens. 
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CEOS his attention to the recovery of Amiens. He then 
ordered Biron to inveſt the town with ſuch forces 
1597. as could be drawn from the neighbouring garri- 
ſons, and returned to Paris to haſten the prepa- 

rations neceſſary to inſure ſucceſs. 


io nege of Henky knew that the moſt vigorous exertion of 


his activity was requiſite on this occaſion, and he 
laboured with unceaſing ardour, till, beſides raiſ- 
ing a numerous army, he had collected, from 
every quarter of his dominions, proviſions and 
military ſtores proportioned to the difficulty of 
his intended enterpriſe. He concluded at this 
time a new alliance with the queen of Eng- 
land and the States of Holland; in conſequence of 
which the former ſent him ſour thouſand troops, 
and the latter furniſhed him with a conſiderable 
ſum of money, and engaged to make a powerful 
diverſion of the Spaniſh forces in the Netherlands. 
Having ſent off his troops to Amiens before him, as 
faſt as they were raiſed, he found, on his return 
thither in the beginning of June, that the ſiege was 
already far advanced. Biron, prompted by his 
natural ardour, ard piqued by a ſay ing which had 
dropt from the king, that his affairs almoſt never 
proſpered where he was not preſent, had exerted 
the moſt indefatigable vigilance and induſtry. He 
had rendered the blockade complete, by drawing 
ſtrong lines of circumvallation round the town, 
and had begun to make his approaches to the walls. 
Henry approved highly of every thing that he had 
done, and in order to pacify his reſentment, ſuffered 
him till to retain the chief command. 


As the number of the troops was conſiderably 
augmented by thoſe which the king had brought 
with him, and by the arrival of the Engliſh forces, 
the operations of the ſiege were carried on with re- 
4 doubled ardour and alacrity; but the progreſs of the 
10 aſſailants 
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aſſailants was retarded greatly beyond what had Book 


been expected, by the invincible bravery and un- XIV. 


remitted vigilance of the governor and garriſon, 1597 


who diſputed every inch of ground with match- 
leſs intrepidity, and in the numberleſs ſallies which 
they made, put ſome thouſands of the beſiegers 
to the ſword. 


By theſe fallies their own number was conſide- 
rably diminiſhed, and in one of them Portocarrero 
was killed. The defence however was ſtill con- 
ducted with the fame ſkill and ſpirit as before by 
the marquis de Montenegro, a Neapolitan of the 
family of Caraffa, and the king had reaſon to de- 
ſpair of being able to finiſh his enterpriſe before the 
arrival of the Spaniſh army from the Netherlands. 


Tur archduke was ſenſible that it was of great Albert at- 


importance to Philip's intereſt to preſerve poſſeſſion 


of Amiens, whether he ſhould enter into a treaty the fiege. 


of peace with the French monarch, or proſecute 
the war; and he could not have exerted himſelf 
with greater activity in making the preparations 
neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege. But his levies, as well 
as all his other preparations, had been carried on 
ſlowly, through the extreme difficulty which he 
found in procuring money. The deſtruction of 
the fleet and ſtores at Cadiz had contributed not a 
little to increaſe that diſorder which ha fo long 
prevailed in the king's finances. For fgveral years 
Philip had been in the practice of borrowing large 
ſums from the Italian and Flemiſh mercha its, 
for which he had agreed to pay them an exorbitant 
intereſt, and had mortgaged certain branches of 
his revenue. The inconveniencies ariſing from 
thence had become intolerable, and he was deter 
mined to deliver himſelf from them at once, what- 
ever ſhould be the conſequence. He had accord- 


ingly publiſhed an edict in the month of _ 
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Book ber of the preceding year, declaring all the con- 
tracts by which he had ſ:queſtered his revenue to 
be null and void; and alleging, as an excuſe for 
this ſtep, that, throug the unfair advantages 
which had been taken of his diſtreſs, he had reaſon 
to dread, that unleſs ſome remedy were immedi- 
ately applied, all tis labours in behalf of Chriſten- 
dom and the true religion would be loſt l. 


Putt had as little reaſon to be fatisficd with 
the prudence, as with the juſtice, of this expedi- 
ent. His annual revenue, though now freed from 
all incumbrances, was inſutkcient to defray the 
enormous expence of the preſent war. It was ſtill ne- 
ceſſary for him, while the war continued, to bor- 
row money; but no merchants either in Genoa or 
Antwerp, where it had been uſually found, could 
be perſuaded to advance it; and it was this cauſe 
chiefly which had ſo long retarded the archduke's 
preparations for the relief of Amiens. 
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Surrender of THE blockade of that city had been formed in 
Amiens. April, and it was the end of Auguſt before he could 
begin his march. At that time he ſet out with an 

army of more than five and twenty thouſand men, 

and arrived within fight of the French camp about 

the middle of September. As his infantry was 

greatly ſuperior to that of the enemy, he reſolved 

to offer battle; and from the well-known temper 

of the French monarch, he doubted not that his chal- 

lenge would be accepted. But Henry being diſtruſtful 

of his infantry, the greateſt part of u hich conſiſted of 

raw troops, readily complied with the advice of 

the duke de Mayenne, whom he had brought 

with him to the ſiege, and reſolved to keep 

within his lines. The archduke advanced to- 

wards him, with his army drawn up in order of 

battle; but when he perceived that the King's 
reſolutiun 


i Grotius, lib. v. 
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reſolution was unalterably fixed, that he was well Boox 
prepared for his defence, and that his entrench- XXIV. 
ments were every where ſtrongly fortified, he de- 
ſpaired of being able to effectuate his purpoſe, and 
returned to the Netherlands. In a few days after 
his retreat, the marquis de Montenegro, with the 
approbation of the archduke, conſented to ca- 
pitulate, and received from Henry the moſt ho- 
nourable terms *. 


— 
1597. 


DuRinG the greateſt part of the ſiege of Ami- Pr ken 
ens, nothing memorable was tranſacted in the Ne- n, Nether 
therlands; but as the archduke had, in order to fill land- 
up his army, almoſt drained the provinces of troops, 
he had no ſooner begun his march, than prince 
Maurice, having aſlembled between twelve and 
thirteen thouſand horſe and foot, laid fiege to 
Rhinberg, ard in a few days obliged it to capitu- 26th Sep- 
late. though the garriſon amounted to a thouſand **** 
men. He next reduced the town of Meurs wich End cf Au- 
the ſame facility. After which, having paſſed the 8. 
Rhine, he made himſelf maſter of Grol, Brevort, 
and ſeveral other places, and then directed his 
march towards Lingen, the only fortified town 
which remained in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards 
on the north fide of the Rhine. Both the 
town and caſtle of Lingen were commanded by 
count Frederic of Heremberg, with a garriſon of 
ſix or ſeven hundred men; and the count made, 


for ſome time, a vigorous and ſpirited defence. 


But the prince, after his batteries were ready to be- 
gin to play, having ſent him a ſummons to ſurren- 
der on honourable terms, with an intination, that 
as this was the firſt ſummons, ſo he might be aſſur- 
ed that it would be the laſt : Heremberg con ſidier- 
ed, that his perſeveranc> mutt bu attended with 
the deſtruction of the garriion, and therefore agreed 
to the terms propoſed. 

ALL 
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ALL theſe conqueſts were atchieved in leſs than 
three months. In thoſe of Grol and Brevort, pla- 
ces ſituated in a marſhy ſoil, Maurice encounter- 
ed difficulties which required a vigorous exertion of 
his ſuperior talents to ſurmount; but as no peculiar 
or ſtnking circumſtances are recorded by the co- 
temporary hiſtorians, I have not thought it neceſ- 
ſary to deſcend to a particular detail. The acqui- 
ſition of ſo many frontier towns was of great im- 
portance to the United Provinces, as they were 
thereby delivered from the incurſions of the Spa- 
niſh garriſons, by which the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent country had been kept under perpetual alarms, 
and the States, deeply ſenſible of this advantage, 
teſtified their gratitude to prince Maurice, by con- 
ferring on him and on his poſterity the rich ſeigni- 
ory of Lingen and its dependencies. 


THEsE tranſactions happened towards the end 
of the year one thouſand five hundred and ninety- 
ſeven; and the following was diſtinguiſhed by a 
negociation which was ſet on foot for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace between France and Spain. Net- 
ther Philip nor Henry had derived from the war 
thoſe advantages, by the proſpect of which they had 
been allured, and both of them had powerful motives 
for deſiring that it might be ſpeedily brought to a con- 
cluſion. Philip's eyes were now opened to the vanity 
of thoſe flattering dreams of conqueſt by which he 
had been fo long deluded. His acquiſitions in 
France had coſt him more than they were worth; 
and beſides the expence of making them, they 
were much more than counterbalanced by the loſ- 
ſes which year after year he had ſuffered in the Ne- 
therlands. His finances, as has been already men- 
tioned, were in extreme diſorder ; his credit was 
ruined by the late violation of his faith; his troops 
in many places of the Low Countries had mutinied 
again, on account of their want of pay ; and if the 
war ſhould continue for another campaign, 

thought 
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thought it not improbable that the greater part of Boo = 


them would refuſe to march againſt the enemy. 
From his advanced age, and broken health, he 
had reaſon to believe that his death was not far 
diſtant, and he dreaded the fatal conſequences 
which might ariſe from leaving his ſon, who was 
hardly arrived at the age of manhood, involved in 
war with a prince ſo powerful and enterpriſing as 
the king of France. 


Peace was no leſs deſirable to Henry than to 


| 3 Philip; thoſe wounds under which his kingdom 


had bled for ſo many years, were ſtill uncloſed, and 
numberleſs diſtempers prevailed in almoſt every 
quarter, to which no effectual remedy could be 
applied during the continuance of the war. 


XXIV 


1598. 


Wulre, for theſe reaſons, both princes were The pope - 


alike deſirous of peace, neither of them would 


m-diates bee 
tween the 


yield ſo far to his antagoniſt as to be the firſt to contending 
propoſe it. But the ſovereign pontiff, as the father che. 


of all catholic princes, and the common friend of 


the two contending monarchs, acted the part of 
mediator between them ; and Clement diſcovered 
on this occaſion a degree of zeal and prudence, 
which juſtly entitled him to that high reſpect in 
which his character was held by his cotemporaries. 
At his requeſt, it was agreed by the two kings, that 
a congreſs ſhould be held at Vervins, a town in 
Picardy, near the confines of Hainault. The pre- 
ſidents de Bellievre and Sillery, were appointed 

lenipotentiaries by Henry; and Ricardotto and 
Baptiſta Taſlis, by Philip. Alexander de Medici, 
the cardinal legate, likewiſe repaired thither, and in 
the month of February the conferences were begun. 


THEsE conferences were matter of great anxiety Oppoſition 


to the States of Holland, as they could not doubt 
that a principal motive which had determined Phi- 
lip to diſengage himſelf from the war with France, 


was, that he might be ar liberty to employ his whole 
ſtrength 


to peace by 
Elizabeth 
and the 
States. 
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Book ſtrength againſt the confederated provinces. They 


> XIV 


* * 


1598. 


were not without ſuſpicions likewiſe, that the 
queen of England would embrace the preſent op- 
portunity of delivering herſelf from the Spaniſh 
war, and were therefore much diſquieted with the 
apprehenſions of being left without an ally to ſup- 
port them. But they were ſoon delivered from 
their fears with regard to the conduct of Eliza- 
beth, who being entirely convinced that the inte- 
reſt and ſafety of their infant republic were inſe- 
parable from her own, gave them freſh aſſurances 
of the continuance of her friendſhip. 


Ius French monarch no ſooner agreed to the 
pope's propoſal of a congrels, than he ſent an inti- 
mation of it to his allies, and expreſſed his deſire, 


that, if polnble, a general peace might be elta- _ 


bliſhed, in which they, as well as himſelf, might be 
comprehended. But neither Elizabeth nor the 
States were diſpoſed to liſten to his advice. The 
latter were well aſſured that no conſideration would 
perſuade Philip to treat with them as a free ſtare, 
and they were unalterably determined never to 
acknowledge him as their ſovereign. Elizabeth, 
who had on different occaſions experienced the 
great advantage which ſhe derived from alliance 
with them, was no leſs folicitous than themſelves 


that they ſhould maintain their independence; and 


ſhe believed, that while they mait tained it, ſhe 
ſhould have no great reaſon to dread the power of 
Philip. She was concerned however at the proſ- 
pect of loſing ſo ufeful an ally as the king of 
France, and fent Sir Robert Cecil and Mr. Herbert, 
who were accompanied by Juſtin de Naſſau and 
the celebrated Barnevelt, from the States, to re- 
monſt rate with Henry 2gainſt the peace. 


ust able negociators left no argument un- 
touched that could diſſuade him from his purpoie : 
tliey reminded him of the alliance into which he 
had 
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had lately entered with the queen and the States, 
and of the aſſiſtance which on different occaſions 
they had afforded him. They repreſented the 
danger to which he expoſed himſelf by treating 
with a prince who had given fo many ſtriking 
proofs of inſincerity; and they offered to furniſh 
him with a large ſupply of forces, beſides money, 
and a numerous fleet, for the recovery of Calais, 
and the farther proſecution of the war. 


He x RV replied, that no alliance which he had 
formed with the queen or the States, could be 
reaſonably interpreted as an obligation on him un- 
ceſſarily to prolong the war, which he was per- 
ſuaded would ſoon prove the utter ruin of his 
kingdom. He expreſſed in ſtrong terms his gra- 
titude for the friendſhip which they had ſhewn him, 
and aſſured them, that no peace which he ſhould 
conclude with Spain, would prevent him from 
making a ſuitable return. From the manner of life 
to which he had been fo long inured, joined to the 
provocations which he had received from Philip, 
they might believe, that it was not an averſion to 
the war, but the neceſſity of peace that had deter- 
mined him to embrace a meaſure fo repugnant to 
the inclination of his friends. The diforders which 
prevailed in his dominions were ſuch, that if the 
proper remedies were not applied, they would ſoon 
become incurable, and theſe remedies could not be 
applied in the time of war ; but peace, he hoped, 
would quickly reſtore his kingdom to its native 
ſtrength and vigour ; when, inſtead of being a 
burden upon his allies, as he had hitherto been, he 
would be able, and they ſhould find him willing, 
not only to repay with intereſt the obligations 
which they had laid him under, but to defend and 
protect them, and the reſt of Europe, againſt 
the exorbitant ambition of the king of Spain. 

Vol. II. D d Tuis 
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TEAR Tarts apology, delivered with that irreſiſtible 
=. force of natural eloquence, by which Henry was 
1598, eminently diſtinguiſhed, made a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon the minds of the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſ- 
ſadors; they could not doubt of the truth of what 

they had heard ; and before their departure, they 

had the candour to acknowledge, that as the peace 

which he was about to conclude was neceſſary for 
France, fo it might be found in the iſſue highly be- 
neficial to the other European powers. Henry ſent 
ambaſſadors to England and Holland to enforce 

what he had ſaid on this occaſion, and ſtill con- 

tinued as formerly on terms of cordial friendſhip 


both with Elizabeth and the States. 


Concluſion THE treaty of peace was ſoon after brought to 
0: me deer the defired concluſion l. Several difficulties occur- 
May. red during the courſe of the conferences, which 
were removed through the diſintereſted zeal and 
great authority of the pope and the cardinal legate, 
and at length, upon Henry's reſigning his claim 
to Cambray, Philip conſented, though with great 
reluctance, to give up Calais, Andres, Dourlens, 
and all the other towns in France, which he had 
acquired at the expence of ſo much blood and 


treaſure ®, 


Philip tran'= PHILIP had been the more ſolicitous to put an 
ſers the Ne- end to the war, on account of a ſcheme which he 
Ifabeila and had Conceived, after the diſappointment of his views 
Albert. in France, of transferring the ſovereignty of the 
Netherlands to his eldeſt daughter Iſabellu, whom he 
intended to give in marriage to the archduke. And 
to embrace this meaſure, he was prompted, partly 


by 


At Vervins. 3 

m Bentivoglio, part. iii. lib. iv. p. 464. Sully, lib. ix. 
D Avila, towards the concluſion. Thuanus, lib. cxx ſect. i. 
and v; and Camden, p. 760, &c. Miniana, lib. x. cap. x! 
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by his affection for the Infanta, one of the moſt 
accompliſhed women of the age, and partly by his 
eſteem for Albert, whom, of all the princes in Eu- 
rope, he deemed the moſt worthy of ſo illuſtrious 
an alliance. 
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Bur while his attachment to his daughter and His deliber- 


her future huſband made him defirous of procur- 
ing for them ſome ſovereign eſtabliſhment, he could 
not, without reluctance, reſolve to ſeparate from 
the body of his empire ſo rich a portion of his he- 
reditary dominions. To the troops and money of 
the Netherlands, the late emperor and himſelf had 
been greatly indebted for moſt of their victories 
over their enemies in France and Germany ; and 
it had been the Netherlands chiefly, which, by 
their ſituation in the heart of Europe, had render- 
ed them formidable to the ſeveral European pow- 
ers, and enabled them ſo long to maintain the tran- 
quillity of their other dominions. The preſerva- 
tion indeed of theſe provinces had, for many years, 
proved a perpetual drain for the wealth of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy ; but it was doubtful whether, if 
they were disjoined from it, they would not be 
found as great a burden as ever, ſince it would 
ſtill be incumbent on the king to ſupport the arch- 
duke in his new ſovereignty, againſt the attempts 
of his enemies in the revolted provinces. 


 Tnxse conſiderations were urged with great 
warmth by the count de Fuentes, in order to diſ- 
ſuade Philip from the proſecution of his deſign. 
But ſome others of his counſellors, and particularly 
the count de Caſtel-Rodrigo, in whom he tepoſed 
the greateſt confidence, were at no leis pains to 
confirm him in it, by repreſenting, that the ſ-pa- 
ration propoſed, inſtead of leſſening, wou!. terve 
to augment the ſtrength and vigour of the Spaniſh 


monarchy, 
Dd 2 Tun 


attons on 


this ſub ject. 
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Tue Netherlands lay ſo remote from the ſeat 
of government, and the laws of that country, and 
the language, character, and manners of the peo- 
ple, were ſo extremely different from thoſe of 
Spain, that it would be for ever found impractica- 
bie to preſerve them in obedience. Their averſion 
to a foreign dominion, and eſpecially that of Spain, 
was inſurmountable ; the abſence and diſtance of 
the king had been the cauſe of that inveterate re- 
bellion which had furniſhed employment to his ar- 
mies for almoſt forty years, and no other effectual 
means could be deviſed either to reconcile the pro- 
vinces which had already revolted, or to prevent 
the reſt from imitating their example, but to give 
them a ſovereign of their own, who by reſidi 
among them, might conciliate and ſecure their af. 
fections. It was true, that without the aſſiſtance 
of the queen of England, the rebels muſt long ere 
now have laid down their arms ; but if with the 
feeble aid which they had received from a queen 
engroſſed with domeſtic cares, and tottering 
on her throne, they had been able for ſo many 
years not only to defend themſelves, but to carry 
on an offenſive ſucceſsful war, how much reaſon 
was there to dread the conſequences that muſt fol- 
low, if the Britiſh crowns were united, as they 
would ſoon be, on the head of a prince in the vi- 
gour of life, who being free from the embarraſſ- 
ments of a diſputed title, would have full leiſure 
to give attention to foreign affairs. From jealouſy 
of rhe king, the neighbouring princes would never 
ceaie to ſupport the rebellion, and foment the diſ- 
contents of his Flemiſh ſubjects ; but if the Ne- 
therlands were diſunited from the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, and erected into a ſeparate and independ- 
ent ſtate, the cauſe of that jealouſy would be re- 
moved; it would become the intereſt of France 
and Britain, and the other neighbouring powers, to 
lend their aſſiſtance to extinguiſh the war; and even 

the 


other religion but the catholic, within their domi- 
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the revolted provinces would, in order to ſecure Boo x 


internal tranquillity, chuſe to return to their anti- 
ent union with the Southern provinces.” 1598. 


By theſe arguments, which coincided with Phi- His deed of 
lip's inclination, he was confirmed in his deſign; cation. 
and on the 6th of May he ſigned the deed of abdi- 
cation; in which, after declaring his reſolution to 
give the Infanta in marriage to the archduke, he 
reſigned the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, and of 
the county of Burgundy, to that princeſs, to be 
enjoyed conjunctly by her and her future huſband, 
and after their deceaſe, by the heirs of the marriage, 
whether male or female, according to the eſtabliſh- 
ed rules of hereditary ſucceſſion. 


Bur it was provided, that in caſe this ſovereign- 
ty ſhould devolve to a female, ſhe ſhould marry ei- 
ther the king or the prince of Spain. That neither 
any prince nor princeſs deſcended from the Infan- 
ta, ſnould marry without the conſent of the king 
of Spain; and that in default of iſſue, the Nether- 
lands ſhould be re- united to the Spaniſh monarchy. 
By other articles, it was ſtipulated that the new ſo- 
vereigns ſhould prevent their ſubjects from trading 
to the Indies; that they ſhould, before their ad- 
miſſion, take an oath to permit the exerciſe of no 


nions x and in caſe they ſhould fail in the executi- 
on of this, or any other article, it was declared that 
the ſovereignty transferred ſhould immediately re- 
turn to the crown of Spain. 


Tuis deed was immediately tranſmitted to Howreceiv- 
the archduke ; and ſoon afterwards the States of jj in he 
the ſouthern provinces agreed to accept of the 
archduke and the Infanta for their ſove- 
reigns, with the conditions which the deed con- 
tained ; being well pleaſed to be * 

they 
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Book they expected to be, from the yoke of Spain, 
XXIV. which they had found fo grievous and intolerable. 


— 
1598. 


Bur although this event gave great ſatisfaction 
to the people ſubject to the Spaniſh government, it 
was not likely to produce any change in the ſenti- 
ments, or conduct of their neighbours in the Unit- 
ed Provinces. The new ſovereigns, faid the con- 
federates, whom Philip has appointed, will be ſo- 
vereigns in name only and appearance, but not in 
reality. They will be utterly unable to ſupport 
themſelves without the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh 
arms. They will depend on Spain as much as any 
Spaniſh governor or regent ; and the Spaniards will 
ſtill continue to exerciſe, as formerly, an unlimited 
influence in the government. In the deed of abdi- 
caticn, the Netherlands are treated, not as a free 
and independent State, but as a fief of the Spaniſh 
monarchy ; and from the advanced age of the In- 
ſanta w, together with the conditions of the deed of 
abdication, it was evident that the preſent meaſure 
could be meant only as a temporary expedient, in- 
tended to amutie the people of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, and not as a fixt and permanent eſtabliſh- 
ment. But whatever was the king's intention in 
this meaſure, and whether the ſovereignty now 
transferred, ſhould or ſhould not return to the 
crown of Spain, it was the unalterable reſolution of 
the United Provinces to maintain their liberty, in 
oppoſition to whatever attempts might be made to 
deprive them of it by the king of Spain, or the 
archduke of Auſtria “. 


ALBERT was in the mean time employed in 
preparing to ſet out for Madrid; but having been 
detained in the Low Countries much longer than 
ne expected, by a new mutiny of his W 
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n, he had begun his journey when he received intel- gt * 
I ligence of the death of the king. | 
on For more than two years this prince had been 3 
it extremely afflicted with the gout; to which had death of 

ti- been lately added, a hectic fever, and a dropiy. . 

it- Finding his ſtrength ſo much decayed, that he 
n- could not expect to live above a few weeks, he 1 
fo ordered his attendants to tranſport him from Ma- 

in drid to the Eſcurial ; and when his phyſicians ſig- | 
Ire nified ro him their apprehenſions, that he would j 
Mh # not be able to endure the fatigue : © but I am re- 
ny {)lved, he anſwered, to accompany my funeral to 
„ill my tomb.“ Upon his arrival at the Eſcurial, the 
ed # gout returned with redoubled violence, both in his 
di- feet and hands; and ſoon aiterwards, ſeveral im- 
ee # poſthumes gathered in his knees and breaſt, which i 
iſh occalioned the moſt excruciating pain. He was in 
in- ſome meaſure relieved by laying the impoſthumes 
of open. But another more intolerable diſtreſs ſuc- 
we ceeded. The matter of his ſores was of the moſt 
in- purulent and nauſeous nature, and ſwarms of lice 
ro- | were engendered in it, from which no application 
ſh- and no care or pains could deliver him. In this 

in dreadful condition, he lay in a ſupine poſture, for 
OW more than fifty days; during which time he ex- 
the hibited a ſtriking diſplay of patience, firmne(s of 

of mind, and reſignation to his fate. He gave proof 

in of the ſincerity of his religious profeſſion, by prac- 
to tifing with great zeal and aſſiduity, thoſe ſuperſti- 
the tious obſervances, which the church of Rome pre- 


ſcribes, as the means of procuring acceptance with 
the Deity. He ſeemed inclined hkewiſe to make 


ng atonement for ſome ſeverities which he had exer- 
den ciſed, and ordered ſeveral priſoners to be releaſed, 
lan and their effects reſtored *. 2 
PS, 

he | ABouT 


© Among theſe was the wife of Antonio Perez. 
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CV ABout two days before his death, having ſent 
| Re for his ſon, and his daughter Iſabella, he diſcourſed 


1598. 


His charac- 
ter, 


to them of the vanity of human greatneſs, delivered 
many ſalutary counſels for the adminiſtration of their 
dominions,and exhorted them with much earneſtneſs 
to cultivate and maintain the catholic faith. When 
they had left him, he gave directions for his fune- 
ral; and ordered his coffin to be brought into his 
chamber, and placed within his view; ſoon after 
which his ſpeech failed, and he expired on the 1 3th 
of September, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his 
age, and the forty-third of his reign f. 


No character was ever drawn by different hiſto- 
rians in more oppoſite colouts than that of Philip; 
and yet, conſidering the length and activity of his 
reign, there is none which it ſhould ſeem would 
be more eaſy to aſcertain. From the facts re- 
corded in the preceding hiſtory, we cannot doubt 


that he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, penetration, 


vigilance, and a capacity for government. His 
eyes were continually open upon every part of his 
extenſive dominions. He entered into every branch 
of adminiſtration ; watched over the conduct of 
his miniſters with unwearied attention ; and in his 
choice both of them and of his generals, diſcovered 
a conſiderable ſhare of ſagacity. He had at all 
times a compoſed and ſettled countenance, and 
never appeared to be either elated or depreſſed. 
His temper was the moſt imperious, and his looks 
and demeanour were haughty and ſevere; yet 
among his Spaniſh ſubjects, he was of eaſy acceſs; 
liſtened patiently to their repreſentations and com- 
plaints; and where his ambition and bigotry did 
not interfere, was generally willing to redreſs their 
grievances. When we have faid thus much in his 
praiſe, we have faid all that juſtice requires, or 
truth 

? Miniana, lib. x. cap. xiv. Thuanus, lib. cxx. ſeR. xiv. 
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truth permits. It is indeed impoſſible to ſuppoſe 
that he was inſincere in his zeal for religion. But as 


his religion was of the moſt corrupt kind, it ſerved 159. 


to increaſe the natural depravity of his diſpoſition ; 

and not only allowed, but even prompted him to 
commit the moſt odious and ſhocking crimes. 
Although a prince in the bigoted age of Philip 
might be perſuaded, that the intereſt of religion 
would be advanced by falſchood and perſecution ; 

yet it might be expected, that, in a virtuous prince, 
the ſentiments of honour and humanity would, 
on ſome occaſions, triumph over the dictates of 
ſuperſtition ; but of this triumph, there occurs not 
a ſingle inſtance in the reign of Philip; who, with- 
out heſitation, violated his moſt ſacred obligations 
as often as religion afforded him a pretence; and 
under that pretence exerciſed for many years the 
moſt unrelenting cruelty, without reluctance or re- 
morſe. His ambition, which was exorbitant ; his 
reſentment, which was implacable ; his arbitrary 
temper, which would ſubmit to no controul; con- 
curred with his bigoted zeal for the catholic reli- 
gion, and carried the ſanguinary ſpirit, which that 
religion was calculated to inſpire, to a greater 
height in Philip, than it ever attained in any other 
prince of that, or of any former or ſucceeding age. 


SoME hiſtorians have diſtinguiſhed this prince by 
the title of Philip the prudent”, and have repre- 
ſented him as the wiſeſt, as well as the moſt reli- 
gious prince, that ever filled the Spaniſh throne. 
But it is queſtionable, whether he be entitled to 
praiſe on account of his prudence, any more than 
on account of his religion. In the beginning of 
his reign, he diſcovered great caution in his mili- 
tary enterpriſes; and on ſome occaſions, made 
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even greater preparations than were neceſſary to 
inſure ſucceſs, But his ambition, his reſentment, 
and his abhorrence of the proteſtants were too 
violent to ſuffer him to act conformably to the 
dictates of found policy and prudence. He might 
have prevented the revolt of his Dutch and Flemith 
lubjects, if, after the reformation in the Nether- 
lands was ſuppreſſed by the dutcheis of Parma, 
he had left the reins of government in the hands 
cf that wiſe princeſs, and had not ſent fo odious a 
tyrant as the duke of Alva to enſlave them. He 
might, after the defeat of the prince of Orange, 
have rivetted the chains of ſlavery about their 
necks, and gradually accuſtomed them to the 
yoke ; if by engaging in too many expenſive en- 
terpiil=s, he had not exhauſted h's excFequer, and 
made it in ſome meaſure neceſſary for Alva to im- 
pole the taxes of the tenth and twentieth pennies 
for the maintenance of his troops. He might, 
through the great abilities of the duke of Parma, 
have again reduced the revolted provinces to obe- 
dience, if he had not conceived the wild ambiticn 
of ſubduing England, and acquiring the fovereignty 
of France. His armies in the latter part of his 
reign were never ſufficiently numerous to exccute 
the various enterpriſes which he undertook ; yet 
they were much more numerous than he was able 
to ſupport. Few years paſſed in which they did 
not mutiny for want of pay. And Philip ſuffered 
greater prejudice from the diſorders and devaſta- 
tion which his own troops committed, than he ever 
received from the arms of his enemies. Againſt 
his attempts on England and France, his wiſeſt 
counſellors remonſtrated in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
And prudence certainly required that, previouſly 
to any attack upon the dominions of others, he 
ſhould have ſecured poſſeſſion of his own. Yet 
o great was his illuſion, that rather than delay 
the ex*cution of thoſe ſchemes which his reſent- 


ment ard ambition had ſuggeſted, he choſe to run 
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having left defenceleſs the provinces which had ſub- 
mitted to his authority, he thereby afforded an 
opportunity to the revolted provinces, of eſtabliſh- 
ing their power, on fo firm a foundation, as the 
whole ſtrength of the Spaniſh monarchy, exerted 
againſt them for more than fifty years, was unable 
to overturn !. 


s If the reader incline to enter more particularly into the 
private life and character of Philip, than has been thought 
proper in the general hiſtory of his reign, he will meet with 
ſeveral intereſting anecdotes, in the prince of Orange's Apolo- 
gy, of which an abſtraKt is ſubjoined. | 
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1 E prince of Orange begins his Apology, 
which is addreſſed to the confederated States 
with obſerving, that being conſcious of having de- 
voted his life and fortune to the ſervice of the Ne- 
therlands, it afforded him great joy to reflect upon 
the teſtimony given to his fidelity and zeal, in that 
barbarous Proſcription which had been publiſhed 
againſt him by the king of Spain. I have reaſon 
likewiſe,” continued he, to rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity which 1s thus preſented to me, to vindicate 
my conduct from thoſe malignant imputations, 
which have been caſt upon it by certain ignoble 
hirelings; and which are repeated and {et forth in 
the blackeſt colours in this Proſcription. For I am 
not accuſed at this time by any of thoſe obſcure 
libellers, to whom I have ever thought it beneath 
my dignity to reply ; but by a great and powerful 
prince, who intends, through my ſides, to wound, 
and if poſſible todeſtroy,the confederacy. I can with 
confidence appeal to you, who are well acquainted 
with my paſt life, whether it has ever been my prac- 
tice, either to praiſe myſelf or to cenſure others. And 
I muſt likewiſe appeal to you and to the world, 
whether now, when I am accuſed of ingra-itude, 
infidelity, and hypocriſy, compared to a jqudas 
and a Cain, called a rebel, a traitor, a diſturber 
of the public peace, and an enemy to mankind ; 
and when both pecuniary and honorary rewards 
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Ae?PEN- are promiſed to thoſe who ſhall ſlay or murder me, 
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whether after this, the duty which I owe to myſelf, 


1580. and to you who have repoſed in me ſuch unlimited 


confidence, does not call upon me to ſay what I 
can conſiſtently with truth, to prove the malice 
and falſehood of my accuſer ? If you know his 
repreſentation of my conduct to be juſt, you will 
ſhut your ears againſt the defence which I am 
about to offer; but if you have known me from 
my youth to be more faithful, and chaſte, and 
virtuous, than the author of this infamous Proſcrip- 
tion, I ſhall expect that you will attend favourably 
to what I ſhall advance, and deliver judgment in 
vindication of my integrity and innocence. 


„Tur firſt crime of which I am accuſed in 
this Proſcription, is ingratitude ; and a recital is 
made of favours beſtowed on me by the king him- 
felf, and the emperor his father; to the latter of 
whom, it is faid, I owed my ſucceſſion to the late 
Prince of Orange; and to the former, my havin 
been admitted into the order of the Golden Fleece, 
and appointed a counſellor of ſtate, and governor 
of the provinces of Holland, Zealand, — 
and Burgundy. 


No man reſpects more than I do the memory 


of the emperor, and I reflect with much ſatisfaction 


on the many proofs of attachment which I received 
from him. But the neceſfity which I am laid under 
to vindicate my character, obliges me to obſerve, 
that of the fort of favours which are objected to 
me, [I never received any from the emperor, but 
on the contrary ſuffered great loſs and prejudice 
in his ſervice. With reſpect to my ſucceſſion to 
the inheritance2 queathed to me by my couſin; 
the late prince of Orange, it is impoſſible to 
conceive any ground for alleging that I was 


at all indebted for it to the emperor. My * 
| * that 
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that inheritance was indiſputable; nor was there 
ever any prince or private perſon, who pretended 
to call in queſtiou its validity. Would not the 
emperor have been juſtly accuſed of tyranny and 
injuſtice, if he had prevented me from enjoying it ? 
And does my accuſer r<ckon it an inſtance of 
goodneſs in a prince, merely not to defraud and 
oppreſs his faithful ſubjects ? 


* ALL Europe knows what important ſervices the 
emperor received from the prince my kinſman ; 
who commanded his armies, extended his domi- 
nions, and died at his feer, Had the emperor 
employed his power to diſappoint the laſt will of 
one who had ſerved him with ſo much fidelity and 
ſucceſs, would he not have involved his name in 
perpetual infamy ? Beſides, that even although he 
had inclined to act a part ſo unworthy of his cha- 
racter, yet of the moſt valuable part of that inhe- 
ritance he could not have deprived me, as it lies 
within the territory of the king of France, on whom 
alone I depend for the ſecure poſſeſſion of it. But 
even allowing that what is ſaid of my obligations 
to the emperor were true, yet the king of Spain 1s 


ſurely not intitled to reproach me with it; who 


in contempt of all law and juſtice, has, to the 
utmoſt of his power, endeavoured to deprive me 
of the inheritance in queſtion, and rendered inef- 
fectual that kindneſs of the emperor, for my un- 
mindfulneſs of which he accuſes me of ingratitude. 


* GRATITUDE, in the opinion of this prince, 
ought not to be confined to the perſon by whom 
favours have been beſtowed, but ought to extend 
likewiſe to his deſcendants; and it 1s becauſe I 
have oppoſed the fon, whole father was my bene- 
factor, that I am deemed ungrateful. Let him 
apply this golden rule to his own conduct, as he 
has applied it to mine; and he will then perceive 
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was the firſt of the family of Auſtria, who came 
into the Netherlands. And no perſon acquainted 
with hiſtory is ignorant of the important obliga- 
tions which that emperor received from my kinſ- 
man count Egelbert of Naſſau; by whom he was 
powerfully ſupported againſt Lewis the eleventh of 
France; by whom the people who had rebelled 
againft him were ſubdued; and by whom likewiſe 
he recovered his liberty, of which the jealouſy of 
the Flemings had deprived him. Need I mention 
what every body Knows, of the ſervice performed 
to the lace emperor Charles, by count Henry of 
Naſſau my uncle, who was in reality the perſon 
that prevailed with the electors to confer upon him 
the Imperial crown? Was it not by the bravery 
of Rene, prince of Orange, that the emperor ſub- 
dued the dutchy of Guelderland ; and by that of 
Philibert, that he gained poſſeſſion of Lombardy 
and Naples, and the perſon of the pope, and the 
city and ſtate of Rome? And will his fon pre- 
tend to reproach the memory of theſe great men, 
by boaſting of his father's kindneſs, in ſuffer- 
ing juflice to be done to their kinſman? Am I 
rot authoriſed from the few facts which I have 
mentioned, to aflert, that had it not been for the 
houſes of Orange and Naſſau, which I have the 
honour to repreſent, my defamer could not have 
put ſo many pompous titles, as are inſerted in the 
beginning of his proſcription ? 


„By what I have ſaid, I would not be underſtood 
to ditclaim every kind of obligation to the empe- 
ror. I ſhall for ever retain a grateful remembrance 
of the honour which he did me, when after hav- 
ing taken upon himſelf the inſpection of my edu- 
cation, and kept me nine years about his perſon, 
he gave me the important charge of all his ord- 
nance in the Netherlands; and in my abſence, 


without any application made in my behalf, in con- 
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tradiction to the repreſentations of his courtiers, AE v- 
and in preference to many officers of great expe- 2'x- 
rience, appointed me commander in chief of his _—_—y 
army, at the age of twenty-one. I reflect with * 


gratitude on that teſtimony of _—_ with which 
he honoured me at the time of his reſignation, 


when having ſent for me from the camp, he gave 
me a public proof of his affection, by placing me 
next him, and leaning upon me, to ſupport him- 
ſelf under the fatigue of that ſolemnity. I know 
likewiſe, that he meant to give me a further proof 
of his regard, when he impoſed upon me the irk- 
ſome taſk of carrying the Imperial crown to his 
brother Ferdinand. But will my enemies pretend 
to aſſert, either that I ſhewed myſelf unworthy of 
theſe honours, or that my intereſt and fortune were 
promoted by them ? Did the troops, when I com- 
manded them, ſuffer any repulſe or damage? On 
the contrary, although the plague raged among 
them, and I had two of the ableſt generals of the 
age, the duke de Nevers, and the admiral Coligny, 
for my opponents; 1 kept them at bay, and for- 
tified the towns of Charlemont and Philipville, in 
ſpite of their moſt vigorous endeavours to prevent 
me. While the ſervices which I performed corre- 
ſponded to the truſt repoſed in me, I can affirm 
with truth, that honour was the only acquiſition 
which I derived from the favour that was ſhewn 
me. From the chamber of accounts it will appear 
that I never received any pecuniary recompence 
for my ſervices. I am able to prove by the moſt 
inconteſtible evidence, that my unavuidable ex- 
pence as general, added to the expence of my em- 
baſſy into Germany, and that which I incurred, 
when the king required me to receive and entertain 
the numerous foreign nobility, who crouded to 
| congratulate him on his acceſſion, anwunted to no 
leſs than one million five hundred thouſand florins. 
And to indemnify me for this expence, what 
return did I receive from the king, who now ac- 
Ee 2 cules 
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1580, ſnip of Chatel Bellin, before the ſupreme court of 


juſtice at Mechlin; when the counſellors had re- 
ciſtered their opinion, and on the day when they 
were to have pronounced ſentence in my favour, 
this king, who had juft ſworn to govern us accord- 
ing to the laws, did, in violation of theſe laws, 
interpoſe his arbitrary power, and forbid the judges 
to proceed; nor fince that time, have they been 
ever permitted to do me juſtice. 


* WuHtx what I have faid ſhall be conſidered, 
the governments which were beſtowed on me, will 
not appear to be more than was due for the ſer- 
vices which I have performed; nor more than an 
adequate compenſation for that extraordinary ex- 
pence, which theſe ſervices had coſt me. Had 
the king allowed me to remain in poſſeſſion of 
theſe governments, he might have had ſome rea- 
fon for reproaching me; although it was not in 
reality to him I was indebted for them, but to the 
emperor, by whom it was determined they ſhould 
be conferred upon me, before his departure from 
the Netherlands. But fince my accuſer has la- 
boured to expel me from them; ſince he has, to 
the utmoſt of his power, deprived me of my poſ- 
ſe!tors, beſides carrying off my fon to Spain, in 
contempt of the privileges of this country, which 
he had ſworn to preſerve inviolate, becauſe I would 
not lend my ſelf a willing inſtrument of his oppreſ- 
fion ; after this, I ſay, is he intitled to accuſe me 
of ingratitude ? 


* NoR is there any better ground for bis accu- 
ation, that I] have violatcd the allegiance, which 
I owed him as my ſovereign. Though I have re- 
1<cted his authority, yet 1 have done nothing more 
than was done by his anceſtor, Albert duke of 
Auſtria, the founder of his family, againſt my 

anceſtor, 
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anceſtor, the emperor Adolphus of Naſſau. And un- 


beſides this, I ſhould glad) know by what title 
my accuter poſlefics his Cillitian dominions? Did 
not his predeceſſor Henry of Caftilz, a battard, 
riſe in rebellion againſt his brother Pedro, his la w- 
ful ſovereign, whom he killed with his own hand ? 
And is not Philip the lineal heir of that uſurper ? 
It may be faid, that Pedro was a tyrant, and there- 
fore juſtly dethroned and fltin. And may not the 
{ame plea be offered in excuſe for the pirt v hich l 
have acted ? May it not be ſaid with truth of Phi- 
lip, that his conduct has been that of a crn2] ty- 
rant; and that the cruelties exerciie4 by Pedro, 
were much leſs ſhocking and horrible, than thoule 
which have been perpetrated by the duke of Alva 
and his Aſſociates? I muſt farther obſerve, that as 
king of Spain, I owe him no ſubmititon, but only 
as duke of Brabant. And as he is duke of that 
province, I, by reaſon of the baronies which | hold 
there, am one of the principal members of it. But 
he has forgotten the conditions on which he receiv- 
ed this dukedom. He has forgotten the ſolemn 
oath which he took to pref-rve our privileges; an 

that it is an expreſs article of the compact betwixt 
us, that if he fail in his engagements, our obliga- 
tion to obey him as our ſovereign ſhall ceaſe. All 
Europe has witneſſed his open contempt of thete 
engagements. All Europe will bear me wiine's, 
when I fay, that not a ſingle privilege only, but 
every privilege of which we boaſted, and winch 
he had ſworn to maintain, has been violatcd 
and not in a fingle inſtance only, but in a thou- 
ſand inſtances. In my own perſon, as I have 
already hinted, I have had ample experi-ncz 
of his lawleſs tyranny : my fon, at an age When 
he was incapable of offending him, has been 
torn from me. All my eſtates and goods have 
been confiſcated ; and 1 my feit declared a traitor 


and rebel, without any of thoſe forms of io! 
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of the loweſt claſs veſted with his authority, by 
pettifoggers, and others too mean to be employed 
as pages, by one who holds the rank, which I have 
long held in the Netherlands. I do not deny, that 
at his acceſſion I took the cuſtomary oath of Alle- 
giance; but the tie on me to yield obedience, and 
that on him to afford protection, were mutual; 
and it is a dictate of common ſenſe, that in obliga- 
tions of this ſort, the failure of either party ſets 
the other free from his engagements. 


* Burt even if I had not received any perſonal 
injury, I ſhould have thought myſelf indiſpenſably 
obliged to oppoſe the tyrannical meaſures which 
were purſued. For it 1s not the prince only who 
ſwears to maintain the fundamental laws. The 
ſame oath is required of the nobles, and of all who 
are admitted into public employments. By this 
oath I was ſtrictly bound to do every thing in my 
power to reſcue my fellow citizens from the op- 
preſſions under which they groaned, and, had I not 


done what my enemy complains of, I ſhould have 


been juſtly chargeable with the crime, of which 
all the world knows that he has been guilty, a 
breach of the moſt ſacred and folemn obligation. 


* To this imputation, I know that his partiſans 
are ready to reply, that although he ſwore at his 
acceſſion to maintain our privileges, yet the pope 
had granted him a diſpenſation from his oath. I 
leave it to divines and others, better acquainted 
than I am with religious controverſies, to determine 
whether this arrogance of the pope, in aſſuming 
power to ſet men free from the obligation of an oath, 
be not an impious encroachment on the prerogative 
of Heaven, and I leave it to them to determine, 
whether this pretenſion is not deſtructive of faith 
among men, and ſubverſive of ſociety. I ſpeak 

not 
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not therefore of the lawfulneſs of Philip's con- vex- 


duct, after having obtained this boaſted diſpen- 
ſation, but of his folly in applying for it. The 
tie between him and his ſubjects was ſtrictiy mu- 
tual; and by procuring a diſpenſation for himſelf, 
he at the ſame time ſet me, and all his other ſub- 
jets free from the engagements which we came 
under to yield him obedience. It 1s childiſh and 
trifling to ſay, that by means of the diſpenſation he 
is free, but that we who have not been diſpenſed 
with, are ſtill as much bound as ever. For from 
the moment that he confiders himſelf as diſengaged, 
(by what means ſoever his obligation was diſſolved) 


the condition on which we pro.7iiſed obedience be- 


ing removed, it muſt be abſurd to reproach us with 
infidelity. 


I come now to that part of the proſcrip- 
tion, in which I am accuſed of having been the au- 
thor of all the diſturbances that have happened. 
With ſuch of you as are old enough to remember 
the riſe of theſe diſturbances, there will be no need 
to defend myſelf againſt ſo groundleſs an imputa- 
tion; but for the ſake of thoſe who were too 
young at that time to form a judgment of what 
they ſaw, it is neceſſary I ſhould give ſome account 
of thoſe tranſactions, which are ſo groſsly miſre- 
preſented in this infamous proſcription. 


Ne perſon acquainted with the conduct of my 
accuſer in his other dominions, or with the cruel- 
ties exerciſed in Granada, Mexico, and Peru, wil! 
be at a loſs to account for the calamities with which 
the people of the Low Countries have been over- 
whelmed. In the very beginning of his reign, his 
deſpotic temper was conſpicuous. The emperor 


his father ſaw it with deep concern, and when the 


count de Boſſut, and I, and ſeveral others were 
preſent, he exhorted him to treat his Flemiſh ſub- 


jects with greater moderation; and foretold, that 
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lors were not reſtrained, the people of the Nether- 
lands would ere long be excited to revolt. But this 
wholeſome counſel had not the effect which the 
emperor intended. His ſon ſtill conſulted only 
with Spaniards ; he till foſtered as much as ever 
his paſſion for arbitrary power; and reſolved, in 
contradiction to his intereſt, if rightly underſtood, 
as well as to his oath, to overturn our conſtitution. 
The condition annexed to your grant of the nine 
years ſupply, that the money ſhould be diſpoſed of 
by your own commiſſioners, excited in him and in 
his counſellors the moſt inveterate reſentment, I 
have been preſent, when theſe counſellors who 
knew well their maſter's ſentiments, adviſed him 
to the purſuit of meaſures, by which you were all 
to have been adjudged to death. But it was by 
accident I came to know that theſe bloody counſels 
had been adopted. From the French king's own 
mouth, when I reſided at his court as an hoſtage, 
J learnt that a plan had been concerted with the 
duke of Alva, to extirpate from France and the 
Netherlands all who were ſuſpected of being fa- 
vourably inclined to the reformed religion. I con- 
cealed from the French monarch, my ignorance of 
the deſign ; and the indignation which it excited 
in me. By the interceſſion of the dutcheſs of Sa- 
voy, I obtained leave to return into the Nether- 
lands, where (I deny it not, on the contrary I glo- 
ry in it) I promoted with all my influence that ear- 
neſt requett, which the States preferred to the king 
for the removal of the Spaniſh troops. 


*© I ACKNOWLEDGE, that amidſt the numberleſs 

2\tehoods with which this proſcription is filled, there 

is truth in another part of the charge which is laid a- 

gainſt me. I acknowledge, that after having remon» 

ſtrated in vain to the dutcheſs of Parma, againſt — 
cru 
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being prompted by my dread of a civil war, by 
my concern for the calamities of the people, and 
by a ſenſe of duty arifing from the oath which l 
had ſworn to maintain their rights, I called toge- 
ther the principal nobility, and attempted to open 
their eyes to the impending danger. 


„ ACKNOWLEDGE likewiſe, that I approved 
of the ſupplication, which was preſented by the 
nobility, againſt the placarts and executions. [ 
am far from being either aſhamed, or ſorry for the 
counſe] which I gave. That ſupplication was not 
only the moſt moderate meaſure that could have 
been deviſed, but was ſtrictly conformable to the 
conſtitution and practice of the Netherlands; and 
happy had it been for the king, as well as for the 
people, had he complied with the requeſt which it 
contained. 


Wir reſpect to that part of the proſcription, 
in which my accuſer reproaches me, on account of 
the favours which I have ſhewn to the proteſtants , 
I confeſs, that before I embraced the reformed re- 
ligion, I never hated thoſe who profeſſed it. Nor 
will this appear ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered 
that my mind had been early tinctured with its 
principles, and that my father who had eſtabliſhed 
it in his dominions, lived and died in the proſeſſion 
of it. I confeſs, that even while, in conſequence 
of my education at the emperor's court, I held the 
catholic perſuaſian, I always abhorred the barbari- 
ties which were exerciſed by the popiſh inquiſitors. 
I confeſs, that at the time of the king's departure 
from Zealand, when he commanded me to put to 
death certain perſons attached to the proteſtant 
faith, I refuſed to obey, and gave theſe perſons 
private warning of the danger to which they were 

expoſed. 
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expoſed. I confeſs, that in the council of State, I 
made all the oppoſition in my power to the perſecu- 
tions that were propoſed; partly from motives of 
compaſſion or humanity, partly from my convicti- 
on of the abſurdity of puniſhing men for opinions 
which they could not change, when they did not 
diſturb the public tranquillity ; and partly from a 
perſuaſion, that the violent remedies employed 
were calculated to diſappoint the end in view. But 
while, for theſe reaſons, I was from the beginning 
averſe from perſecution ; you all know that I had 
no concern, either in the introduction of the re- 
formed religion into the Netherlands, or in the rapid 
progreſs which it made during the government of 
the dutcheſs of Parma. You know, that at that 
time I poſſeſſed not the ſmalleſt influence with thoſe, 
by whom it was introduced and propagated ; and 
you likewiſe know, that with regard to thoſe diſ- 
orders, into which the proteſtants ſuffered their 
zeal to betray them, ſo far from giving them my 
countenance or approbation, I exerted my authori- 
ty to reſtrain them ; I puniſhed the perpetrators 
with ſeverity, and have, on account of the rigour 
which I exerciſed, been, by many among the pro- 
teftants, moſt cruelly calumniated and defamed. 


I hop to be excuſed on this occaſion, for ob- 
ſerving that there is one circumſtance in the pro- 
ſcription, that gives me pleaſure. Notwithſtand- 
ing the malice and rancour, and contempt of truth 
which my accuſer has diſcovered, there 1s one 
crime, often laid to the charge of the governors of 
provinces, of which he has not ventured to accuſe 
me ; I mean that of avarice, or the embezzlement 
of the public money. Of this deſpicable crime in- 
deed, I have been accuſed by ſome unknown per- 
ſons in certain defamatory writings that have been 
circulated. But from the ſilence obſerved on this 


head by my inveterate enemy, theſe libellers == 
ee 
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ſee the folly, as well as falſehood of their inſinua- Aren: 
tions. To you there can be no occaſion to vindi- Dix. 
cate my conduct. I give thanks to God, that I * 
learnt at an early period, of how much conſequence ag 
it was for one who governs a free people, not only 
to preſerve himſelf untainted, but even to keep 
himſelf free from the ſuſpicion of corruption. And 
you know, that on this account I have conſtantly 
declined taking any charge of the public money ; 
and from the beginning of my adminiſtration, have 
transferred both the collection and diſtribution of it 
to others. 


* I am accuſed in the proſcription, of having 
3 practiſed to return into Holland, by undertaking 
| to defend the people from the tax of the tenth pen- 
ny, which, it is ſaid, was impoſed upon them by 
the duke of Alva, without the king's conſent ; 
and I am accuſed likewiſe of having perſecuted and 
expelled the catholics. If by practiſing, my accu- 
ſer means that I ſolicited for liberty to return, there 
| is as little truth in this, as in his other aſſertions. 
I myſelf was moſt earneſtly ſolicited ; and I am 
ready to ſhew letters which I received, not only 
from the governors of towns, but from the citizens, 
intreating me to come and deliver them from the 
tyranny of the Spaniards. And in complying with 
theſe entreaties, what did I do, that my duty did 
not require from me ? I attempted to deliver from 
ſlavery, the provinces which had been committed 
to my care; whoſe liberties I had ſworn to main- 
tain : and of the right to govern which, the king 
had no power, without the conſent of the States to 

deprive me, 
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No part of this proſcription gives me greater 
ſurpriſe, than that in which I am accuſed of perſe- 
cution. It is impoſſible but even the Romaniſts 
themſelves muſt bear witneſs to the falſehood of ſo 
injurious an imputation. No perſon in the ms 
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gour, I have often argued and remonſtrated againſt 
it, and have promoted lenity in the treatment of 
the catholics to the utmoſt of my power, Of this, 
even my accuſer himſcl? {ſeems to make an indirect 
acknowledgment. I éfeigned, he ſays, that the 
perſecution of the catholics diſpleaſed me. But 
how does he know that I feigned ? Have not my 
actions been at all times open? Why does he not 
judge from them of my intention ? Never had one 
perſon leſs ground for accuſing another of any 
crime, than my accuſer has to caſt on me the im- 
putation of hypocriſy. Did J, either before, or 
at the time when he conferred theſe obligations up- 
on me, for which he has reproached me with in- 
gratitude ; did I ever offer the incenſe of flattery, 
either to himſelf or to the dutcheſs of Parma, or 
his tools and confidents in the council ? On the 
contrary, did I not openly, and without diſguiſe, 
condemn the meaſures which he had dictated, and 
which they purſued? Was it poſſible for me to 
ſpeak more plainly than I did, or to give a clearer 
teſtimony of my averſion to his deſigns, than by 
deſiring him, as I did frequently, to ſuffer me to 
reſign my governments, becauſe it was not in my 
power to yield him the obedience which he require 
ed ? Such was my conduct before my departure 
into Germany; and ſince that time, is there a ſin- 
gle ſtep of my conduct that will admit of the in- 
terpretation of hypocriſy ? Did I not openly ſolicit 
aid from the German princes to oppole him ? Have 
I not raiſed armies againſt him; taken towns 
which he poſſeſſed; repulſed his forces, and ex- 
pelled him utterly from at leaft two of the provin- 
ces, over which he tyrannized? Is there any thing 
in this that can be termed hypocriſy ? 


Bur my accuſer will not find it fo eaſy to vin- 
dicate his own conduct from this odious imputati- 
on. Read my defence which I publiſhed ſome 


years 
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cars ago; and you will perceive to which of us areex- 

N belongs the appellation of hypocrite and deceiver. . 

In that defence, there are copies of letters which I 880. 
” er : 5 

received from him, filled with profeſſions of friend- 

ſhip and regard, at the Very time, when, as ap- 


and unprecedented, to run the riſk of kindling a 
civil war? Or, if this wary Spaniard was in reality 
ſo raſh and preſumptuous, can it be believed by any 
perſon who confiders the important conſequences 
with which his raſhneſs and preſumption were at- 
ter.ded, that the king would not, long ere this time, 
have difavowed him, and made him feel the weight 
of his diſpleaſure ? Was not Alva puniſhed for or- 
dering his ſon to marry his couſin, rather than ano- 
ther woman, whom he had debauched under a 
promiſe of marriage ? Was not this old ſervant ba- 
niſhed for this venial tranſgreſſion, from his maſ- 
ter's preſence, and thrown into priſon, from which 
he would never have been delivered, if one better 
qualified to tyranniſe over the Portugueſe could 
have been found in Spain? And what opinion 
muſt we form of a king, who for this private of- 
fence, could puniſh an ancient friend and ſervant 
with ſo much feverity ; while, notwithſtauding the 
crime of treaſon, the moſt public and notoriovs, and 
productive of the moſt creadful calamities wo his 
faithful ſubjects, he not only ſuffered him to pals 
unpuniſhed, but received him with open arms, and 
loaded 


pears from the ſequel, he had dooined me to de- 
0 {traction, 

y | * Bur why ſhould I expect to be dealt with 
l equitably, by one whoſe conſcience allows kim to 
r ailrm, that his miniiter the duke of Alva impoſed 
: the tax of the tenth-penny, and urged the levying 
- of it with ſuch inflexible obſtinacy, without his au- 
, thority or conſent ? Is it credible that one who knew 
r this king's temper fo well as Alva, and who had 
- ever ſhewn the greateſt ſolicitude to pleaſe him, 
| would have preſumed, by a meature fo tyrannical 
| 
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Arren- loaded him with honours ? After this, will he ſtill 


employ the language of a good king, and boaſt of 
his affection for his people? 


In a great part of what remains of this apology, 
the prince of Orange enters into a detail of the 
tranſactions recorded in the preceding hiſtory. I 
ſhall therefore paſs over this, and ſet before the 
reader what relates to the reproach, which Philip 
caſts on William's marriage with the daughter of 
the duke de Montpenſier, who was the princeſs of 
Orange at the time of publiſhing the proſcription. 


* My accuſer,” continues he, © is not ſatisfied 
with ſaying every thing that can blacken my cha- 
racer, and render it odious to the world; but he 
has likewiſe attempted to taint the honour of my 
wife.” He ſays, that I have infamouſly marri- 
ed a religious woman, ſolemnly bleſſed by the 
hands of the biſhop, in contradiction to the laws of 
Chriſtianity, and of the Romiſh church, and that 
I did fo whilſt my marriage ſubſiſted with another 
woman.” Though this aflertion were ſtrictly true, 
it would ill become this inceſtuous and adulterous 
king to accuſe me. But you know that it is en- 
tirely without foundation. My marriage with my 


former wife, now dead, did not ſuhſiſt, and the 
ground of her divorce was approved even by the 


doctors of the Roman church; and by thoſe illuſ- 
trious princes to whom ſhe was allied. My preſent 
wife was not, even by the rules of the popiſh 
church, a religious woman, in the ſenſe meant by 
my accuſer. The duke of Montpenfier, my fa- 
ther-in-law, who is ſincerely attached to the catho- 
lic communion, (not as cardinal Granvelle, and 
other Spaniſh miniſters, from intereſt, but from 
principle and conviction) ſpared no pains to put the 
lawfulneſs of his daughter's marriage beyond doubt 
or controverſy. He found it the clear opinion, not 


only 


r 
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only of the principal perſons in the Parliament of «ze: x- 


Paris, but of ſeveral biſhops and doctors whom he 
conſulted, that even if a promiſe of celibacy had 
been given by my wife, yet, in conſideration of 
her youth, it would not have been binding, as it 
would have been contrary to the rules of the Galli- 
can church, to the decrees of the high court of 
juſtice in France, and even to the ordinances of the 
councils of Trent, to which my adverſary pays 
ſach unlimited ſubmiſſion. He likewiſe found 
that in reality no ſuch promiſe was ever made ; 
that ſundry proteſtations had been taken to pre- 
vent any perſon from imagining that his daughter 
ever intended to take the vow ; and that even in 
her abſence, the moſt undeniable evidence of this 
had been produced. 


Isa before, that although my marriage 
were not ſo unexceptionable as you ſee it is, even 
by the principles of the church of Rome, it would 
of kawms my accuſer to reproach me on account 
of it. He ſeems not to have remembered the com- 
mon maxim, that whoever ventures to accuſe ano- 
ther, ought to be well aſſured that he himſelf is in- 
nocent. And yet is not this king, who has endea- 
voured to 2 my lawful marriage with infa- 
my, the huſband of his own niece ? It will be ſaid 
by his partiſans, that he previouſly obtained a diſ- 
penſation from the Pope. But does not the voice 
of nature cry aloud againſt ſuch an inceſtuous con- 
junction? And in order to make room for this 
marriage, is it not true, that he put to death his 
former wife, the mother of his children, the daugh- 
ter and ſiſter of the kings of France : 1 (ay not 
this, prompted by my reſentment, raſhly and at 
random. I aſflert, that in France there is evi- 
dence of the horrid deed of which I now accuie 
him, 
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trated for the ſake of this extraordinary marriage. 
His ſon too, his only ſon, was ſacrificed, in order 
to furniſh the pope with a. pretext for ſo unuſual a 
diſpenſation ; which was granted, in order to pre- 
vent the Spaniſh monarchy from being left without 
a male-heir. This was the true cauſe of the death 
of Don Carlos ; againſt whom ſome miſdemeanours 
were alleged, but not a ſingle crime ſufficient to 
juſtify his condemnation, much leſs to vindicate a 
father for embruing his hands in the blood of his 
fon. And if Don Carlos was in reality guilty of 
crimes deſerving death, ought not an appeal to 
have beeen made to us, his future ſubjects? Did 
the right of judging, and pronouncing ſentence of 
death againſt the heir of ſuch ex enſive dominions, 
belong to Spaniſh friars and inquiſitors, the obſe- 
quious ſlaves of the father's tyranny ? 


Bu r perhaps this good king made conſcience of 


leaving for his heir a prince, whom he knew to be 


born in unlawful wedlock. For Philip's marriage 
with the mother of Don Carlos was not leſs contra- 
ry to the laws of God and man, than that other of 
which I have already ſpoken. At the very time 
when he eſpouſed the princeſs of Portugal, the 
mother of Carlos, his marriage ſubſiſted with Iſa- 
bella Oforis, by whom he had two ſons, Pedro and 
Bernardino; a marriage brought about by Ruy Go- 
mez de Silva, prince of Evoli, to which that no- 
bleman was indebted for his power and greatneſs. 
And beſides, is it not well known that this king 
lived in habitual adultery with another wo- 
man, the lady Euphraſia? Did he not compel 
the prince of Aſcoli to take that lady for his 
wife, when ſhe was big with child by himſelf? And 
while it has been affirmed with certainty, that that 
unhappy man was taken off by poiſon, do not 
even the Spaniſh courtiers aſcribe his death 

to 
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to the grief which he conceived from the affront a»»ren- 


to which he wzs obliged to ſubmit, and the cruel 
neceſſity impoſed on him, of acknowledging for 
his heir the adulterous baſtard of another? Such, 
and fo chaſte has been the conduct of this king, 
who has the aſſurance to calumniate my lawful 
marriage as a violation of the facred laws of chaſ- 


tity. 
Bur I ſhall haſten to conclude this apology, 
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after offering ſome remarks concerning the nature 


of the ſentence that has been pronounced againſt 
me. It is in this part of the edict of proſcription, 
that the compiler, whetner the king himſelf, or 
ſome ignoble inſtrument of his tyranny, has em- 
ployed all the thunder and lightning of his elo- 
quence. But I thank God, it intimidates me no 
more, than the anathemas of Clement VII. inti- 
midated my kinſman prince Philibert, when he 
beſieged and took the pontiff priſoner in his caſtle 
of St. Angelo. After the proofs which I have 
given, that I fear not all the power which my ad- 
verſary is poſſeſſed of; and after contending for 
ſo many years againſt his beſt generals, with nu- 
merous armies under their command, it was weak 


in him to expect to frighten me with the high 


ſounding terms of this proſcription. I have leſs 
reaſon now than formerly to dread the attempts 


of thoſe abandoned wretches, whom he has en- 
ainſt me. For I am not 


deavoured to inſtigate ag 
ignorant, that before this time he has bargained 
with priſoners, and other murderers, to de- 
prive me of my life. He has now 1 me 
a public warning of his bloody deſign. And with 
the divine aſſiſtance, and the vigilance of my 
friends, I truſt, that notwithſtanding his diaboli- 
cal machinations, my life ſhall be preſerved ſo long 
as the proſperity and intereſt cf this people, to 
whoſe ſervice I have devoted it, ſhall require. 
Vol.. II. Ff * My 
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* My confidence on this head is greatly aug- 
menteil by reflecting upon the indignation, which 
cannot doubt will be generally excited by that 
extraordinary method of proceeding againſt me, 
which my adverſary has adopted. For there is 
not, I am perſuaded, a nation or prince in Eu- 
rope, by whom it will not be thought diſhonoura- 


ble and barbarous, thus publicly to authoriſe and 


encourage murder ; except the Spaniards, and their 
king, who have been long eſtranged from every 
ſentiment of honour and humanity. In having re- 
courſe to private aſſaſſination againſt a declared 
and open enemy, does not this mighty monarch 
confeſs his deſpair of being able to ſubdue me by 
force of arms? Does he not give a teſtimony in 
my behalf, and diſcover that he dreads the efforts 
which I may make againſt him? Is it not weak 
and mean, to make publicly ſo puſillanimous an 
acknowledgment ? But the weakneſs and meanneſs 
of this conduct is not greater than the abſurdity of 
his choice of the rewards, which he holds forth to 
thoſe who ſhall execute his bloody purpoſe. For 
it is not money only that he offers them, but no- 
bility and honour; as if a regard to honour could 


influence a man capable of perpetrating a deed, 


held in univerſal reproach and deteſtation. And 
if any perſon already poſſeſſed of nobility were 
to pollute himſelf by ſo foul an action, would not 
his nobility be from that moment annihilated? 
Would not all ſociety and connection with him be 
held dithonourable ? 


* Even my adverſary himſelf ſeems to have 


been in ſome meaſure ſenſible of the truth of this, 


and therefore he addreſſes himſelf more particu- 
larly to criminals and malefactors, as thoſe who 
are moſt likely to comply with his requeſt. © And 
in order, fays he, that his deſtruction may be the 
more effectually and ſpeedily accompliſhed, we, 
deſirous of puniſhing vice, and rewarding virtue, 

promi ſe 
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promiſe on the word of a king, and as the mini- 
ſter of God, that if any perſon ſhall be found 
poſſeſſed of courage, and public ſpirit ſufficient to 
animate him to the execution of this decree, and 
to free us from the aforeſaid peſt of ſociety, we 
ſhall order to be delivered to him, either in land 
or money as he ſhall incline, the ſum of twenty- 
five thouſand crowns; and if he ſhall have com- 
mitted any crime, however enormous, we promiſe 
to grant him our royal pardon, and if he be not 
already noble, we hereby confer nobility upon 
him, and likewiſe on all thoſe who ſhall aid and 
aſſiſt him.” Ts not this in plain terms, calling on 
every deſperate wretch, every outcaſt from ſoci- 
ety, to aſſiſt him in the execution of his deſign ? 
No crime, however enormous, but ſhall be par- 
doned ; no criminal, however deteſtable, but ſhall 
be crowned with honour. Does this king deſerve 


the title which he aſſumes, of a miniſter of God, 


who thus confounds the diſtinction between vice 
and virtue; and thus publicly avows his willing- 
neſs to beſtow the higheſt rewards and honours 
upon men, defiled with the moſt abominable 
crimes? Have I not ground to rejoice in being 
perſecuted by one whoſe conſcience allows him to 
have recourſe to ſuch unhallowed means? And is 
not ſuch depravity of ſentiment in my accuſer, a 
teſtimony in behalf of my integrity ? 


I nave now faid all that ſeems neceſſary to vin- 
dicate my character from thoſe falſe aſperſions 
which are thrown out upon it in this proſcription. 
Many things which I might have ſaid, I have pur- 
poſely omitted. Had I deſcended to a particular 
account of the cruelty, accompanied with a con- 
tempt of the moſt ſacred obligations, which has 
been exerciſed by my accuſer over this unhappy 
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people, 1 ſhould never have come to a concluſion. 


But with you there can be no occaſion for giving 


a more particular detail. You have been ſpecta- 
Ff 2 tors 
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ſhare of thoſe oppreſſions, which would fall to be 
deſcribed. 


* BuT before I conclude, I muſt intreat you 
to reflect ſeriouſly upon the means to which our 
enemy finds it neceſſary to have recourſe, in or- 
der to accompliſh his deſigns. This infamous 

oſcription, joined to the pains which he and 
his miniſters continually employ to create diviſion 
among the provinces, ſhews clearly that he now 
deſpairs of enſlaving us by force of arms, while 
we remain united. | 


Ir is indeed againſt me chiefly, at this time, 
that his deſigns are directed. Were I remov- 
ed, he ſays, either by death or baniſhment, tran- 
quillity would be reſtored.” You will eaſily con- 
ceive what tranquillity he means, if you call to 
mind your condition, before I returned into the 
Netherlands, when you groaned under the tyranny 
of the duke of Alva. Would to heaven that by 
my baniſhment or death you could be delivered 
from your calamities! My enemy ſhould not in 
that caſe find it neceſſary to employ priſoners and 
aſſaſſins to deſtroy me. You all know how often 
I have expoſed myſelf to danger in your defence. 
I leave it to you, to whom alone it belongs, to de- 
termine whether my life and preſence be repugnant 
or conducive to the intereſt of the provinces. To 
you only, and not to the king of Spain, I am ac- 
countable for my conduct. You have full autho- 
rity (and I pledge myſelf to ſubmit to it) to diſ- 
poſe, as you ſhall incline, either of my perſon, or 
of my life. Interpoſe that authority with which I 
acknowledge you to be inveſted, and give orders 
either for my departure from among you, or for 
my death; if you judge either the one or the other 
for the general good. But if, on the contrary, my 
paſt conduct has convinced you, as I truſt it * 
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3 gives you confidence in my abili- 1x. 
wy or conducting your affairs; I ſhall till con- * 
2 to employ in your ſervice, the talents which 
I poſſeſs, hoping that you will liſten to the earneſt 
tions which I have given you, to maintain 
harmony and concord in the ſtate; and exert 
yourſelves ſtrenuouſly for the defence of this peo- 
ple, whom you have undertaken to protect; de- 
pending on the favour of the Almighty, that your 
endeavours for this end ſhall be attended with ſuc- 
ceſs.” 


INDEX. 


I 


BEN HUMETYA, is elected kin 
of the Moreſco inhabitants 4 
Granada, i. 247. Attempts to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the city of Grana- 
da, 248. Commences hoſtilities a- 
rue the Spaniards, but is forced to 

y to the mountains, 249. His 
ſcattered followers return to his 
ſtandard, 251. Is murdered, 254. 
Albert, cardinal and archduke, is ap- 
inted or of the Nether- 

8, U. 373. 

ſiege of Calais, 378. Takes the 
town by ſtorm, 378. Takes Ar- 
dres, 379. Leaves France, 380. 
Lays ſiege to Hulſt, 381. The gar- 
riſon ſurrenders, 384. Surpriſes 
the town of Amiens, 391. Mar- 
ries the infanta, and receives the 
ſovereignty of the Netherlands, 405. 

Alcatzar, battle of, between Sebaſtian 
king of Portugal, and Muley Mo- 
luc emperor of Morocco, ii. 78. 

Alcmaer beſieged by Don Frederic 
de Toledo, i. 386. 

r St. Philip de Marnix, lord 
of, promotes the agreement called 
the Compromiſe, againſt the eſta- 
bliſkment of the Inquiſition in the 
Netherlands, i. 175. Is ſent by the 
prince of Orange to the aſſembl; of 
the States at Dort, 353. Is defeat- 
ed and taken priſoner by the duke 
of Alva, 390. Defends the city of 
Antwerp againſt the prince of Par- 
ma, ii. 177. His ſpeech to diſſuade 
the garriſon from a ſurrender, 182, 

Aſſiſts count Hohenloe in the attack 
of the counter-dyke of Couveſtein, 
192. Is tied up by the capitulation 
from bawing arms for a year, 198. 

Aleft, is ſeized by the mutinous Spa- 

niſh troops, ii. 2. Is recovered by 
the States, 1 

Alva, Ferdinand de Toledo, duke of, 
his character, i. 36. His inftruc- 
tions on the violation of the truce 


. 


Undertakes the 


of Vaucelles, 37. Leads an army in- 
to the Eccleſiaſtical — 40. His 
moti ves to granting the pope a truce, 
41. Adviſes Philip to awe the Ne- 
therlands by an army, 201, Leads 
an army thither, 202. Impriſons 
the counts Horn and Egmont, 204. 
The extraordinary ers he was 
inveſted with by Philip, 207, Inſti- 
tutes a council called the Council of 
Tumults, sid. His violent proceed- 
ings, 208. His inſolent reply to the 
magiſtrates of Antwerp, 211. Cites 
the prince of Orange to ſtand a trial, 
215. Confiſcates the prince's eſ- 
tates, 216. His brutal proſcriptions, 
223. Paſſes ſentence on the counts 
Egmont and Horn, 226. Defeats 
count Lewis of Naſſau, 230. De- 
clines engaging the prince of Orange, 
235. His vanity and arrogance on 


the prince diſbanding his army, 272. 


His tyrannical proſecutions, 273. 
Impriſons and confiſcates the effects 
of the Engliſh merchants at Ant- 
werp, 277. Inflames the Flemings 
by taxation, 279. His reply to the 
repreſentations of the States, 282. 
Publiſhes an act of indemnity, 285. 
Inforces the tax of the tenth penny, 
287. Fills the city of Urrecht with 
ſoldiers, to live at free quarters upon 
the inhabitants, 290. His ſentence 
againſt that city, ib. His demands 
on the city of Bruſſels, 291. His 
indignation at the ſurpriſe of the fort 
of Louveſtein, 295. Publiſhes an e- 
di& for the immediate payment of 
taxes, 296. His barbarous purpoſe 
againſt the inhabitants of Bruſſels, 
how prevented, 297. Complains of 
thequeen of England protecting the 
Flemiſh exiles, 298. The citizens of 
Fluſhing revolt on his attempt to for- 
tify the citadel, 305. His ſuccours 
to Middleburg intercepted, 311. 
Beſieges Mons, 332. — 4 
Avo 


avoids being forced to an engage- 
ment by the prince of Orange, 340. 
Attacks and worſts him in his re- 
treat, 343. Takes Mons, 346. His 
army 1 Mechlin, 347. Or- 
ders his ſon Toledo to perſevere in 
the ſiege of Haerlem, 375. His bar- 
barity there, 38 3. Obtains his diſ- 
miſſion from the government of the 
Netherlands, 391. Review of his ad- 
miniſtration, 392. Incurs the king's 
diſpleaſure in the marriage of his ſon, 
ii. 89. Is appointed to command 
the forces employed againſt Portu- 
gal, 90. Commences his operations, 
gi. His barbarity on taking the 
town and caſtle of Calcnes, 93- De- 
feats Don Antonio, gs. Takes 
Liſbon, i614. His cruelty there, 96. 

Alvaro de Sande, his gallant defence 
of the fort Gerba againſt the Turks, 
1. 103, Is ſent with reinforcements to 
Malta, 157, Defeats the Turks, 159. 

Amiens, the town of, ſurprized by the 
archduke Albert, ii. 391. Is befieg- 
- by Marſhal Biron, 394. Is reta- 

en, 397. 

Amſterdam, is ineffectually beſieged b 
the count de la Marc, For its — 
rence to the Spaniſh intereſt, i. 355. 
The city accedes to the Pacification 
of Ghent, ii. 43. 

Anaftro, Gaſpar, a Spaniſh banker at 

ntwerp, en a man to aſſaſſi - 
nate the prince of Orange, ii. 130. 

Anjou, duke of, receives application for 
aſſiſtance from the Flemings, ii. 37. 
Concludes a treaty with the States, 
45. The intention of this treaty 
how fruſtrated, 52. Apologiſes for 
his condu to Elizabeth queen of 
England, 53. The ſovereignty of 
the States conferred on him, 117. 
Raiſes the of Cambray, 124. 
Goes over to England on a proſpect 
of being married to queen Eliza- 
beth, 126, His arrival in the Ne- 
therlands, 129. Solicits aſſiſtance 
from his brother the king of France, 
136. Is refuſed, 137. Reſolves 
to ſubvert the li of the Fle- 
— 138. 2 ſeveral towns, 
and attempts Antwerp, 139. Re- 
concilement between . htm 2 the 
States, 152. Goes to France, 155. 
Dies, 161. His character, 162. 


1 


3 


Antonio, don, his pretenſions to the 
crown of Portugal, ii. $1. Is de- 
clared illegitimate, 86. Is proclaim- 
ed king, gt. Is defeated by the duke 
of Alva, 95s. Is again defeated by 
D'Avila, 98. Eſcapes, 99. 

Antwerp, outrages committed by the 
reformers there, i. 185. Is garri- 
ſoned, and the proteſtant preachers 
baniſhed, 195. Unſucceſsful petition 
of the magiſtrates to Alva, 211. Is 
ſeized by the mutinous Spanith troops 
409. Is ſacked by the Spaniards, ii. 
9. Outrages committed by the pro- 
teſtants againſt the catholics there, 
68. The duke of Anjou attempts to 
ſeize the city, 139. Is = by 
the prince of Parma, 174- forti- 
fied bridge extended over the Scheld, 
178. A fruitleſs attempt to deſtroy 
the bridge, 185. Attack of the coun- 
ter-dyke of Couveſtein, 192. Capi- 
tulates, 197. 


Ardres, is taken by the archd ke Al- 


bert, ii. 379. 

Armberg, count, is ſent by the duke 
of Alva to oppoſe count Lewis ot 
Naſſau, i. 220. Is defeated by him, 
221. 

Armada, invincible, of the Spaniards, 
its force, ii, 258. Is diſperſed by a 
ſtorm, 259. Is haraſſed by the Eng- 
liſh fixe-ſhips, 263. Is worſted in an 
en ment with lord Howard, 264. 
Canis of its failure, 266. Is finally 
ruined by ſtorms, = 3 

Arragon, the le of, diſplea i- 
lip II. by — — Perez, 
ti. 326. eir conſtitution of go- 
vernment aboliſhed, 329. 

Arras, Anthony Perenot, biſhop of, 
his ſpeech to the convention of ſtates 
of Ghent, i. $0. Is left principal 
counſellor of the dutcheſs of Parma, 
regent of the Netherlands, 86. His 
character, ibid. 

1 duke of, invites the archduke 

tthias, to be governor of the Ne- 
therlands, out of envy to the prince 
of Orange, ii. 32. Is impriſoned, 


but releaſed by the mediation of the 


prince of Orange, 34. 
Awvanſon, the French ambaſſador at 
Rome, negociates a treaty between 


pe Paul IV. and the court of 
„ 
yr Auftria, 
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Auftria, houſe of, how it acquired the 
ſovereignty of the Netherlands, i. 71. 

Arfiria, don John of, is appointed 
commander in chief againſt the Mo- 
reſco revolters in Granada, i. 253. 
His character, ibid. Counſellors 
pointed to aſſiſt him, 254. Totally 
ſubdues the revolters, 16%. Is made 
generaliſſimo of the fleet ſent againſt 
the Turks, 258. Gains the victory 
at Lepanto, 259. The proſecution of 
this victory ob y his Veneti- 
an aſſociates, 262. Is offered the 
ſovereignty of Greece, 263. Un- 
dertakes the reduction of Tunis, 
267. Fortifies Tunis contrary to 
orders, 265, Tunis retaken, 269. 
Arrives at Luxemburg as governor 
of the Netherlands, ii. 13. His 
treaty with the States, 19. His ad- 
miſſion to the government, 22. 
His unpolitical conduct, 23. His 
duplicity, 24. Seizes on the caſtle 
of Namur, 25. His deſigns diſcover- 
ed, 28. Battle of Gemblours, 42. 
Is defeated by count de Boſſut at 
Rimenant, 44. His death, 53. 

Auftria, Erneſt, archduke of, ſucceeds 
count Manfveldt in the government 
of the Netherlands, ii. 344. In- 
vites the States to treat of peace, 
which they reject, ibid. His troops 
mutiny, 355. Dies, 356. 


Balagny eſtabliſhes himſelf in the ſo- 
vereignty of Cambray, ii. 354. The 
town delivered up to the count de 
Fuentes by the citizens, 365, The 
gartiſon capitulates, 366. 

Battenburg, count of, ſucceeds the 
count de la Marc, in the command 
of the forces of the States of Hol- 


land, i. 360. Is defeated and killed 


in an attempt to relieve Haerlem, 378. 
Belin, marquis of, is diſgraced by Hen- 
IV. for ſurrendering Ardres to 
archduke Albert, ii. 380. 
Bergen ob Zoom, diſpoſitions of the 
uke of Parma for beſieging it, ii, 
1 


Biron, mareſchal, his operations again 
the prince of Parma, ii. 154. Is 
forced to leave the Netherlands, 158. 
Defeats the marquis of Varambon 
in Artois, 384. Inveſts Amiens, 
394. Reduces it, 397. 

Boifor, admiral of Holland, defeats and 
kills De Glimes at Sacherlo, i. 397. 
Conducts a fleet of flat-bottumed 
veſſels, deftined for the relief of 
Leyden, 420. His arrival, 423. 
Periſhes in an attempt to relieve Zi- 
ricſee, 442. 

Bombs, the firſt invention of, ii. 276. 

Bammel, the town of, feized by che 
prince of Orange, i. 412. 

Bommene, deſperate defence of the gar- 
riſon of, againſt the Spaniuds, i. 
438. 

Bonne, the city of, taken by Martin 
Schenck, ii. 280. 

Boſſut, count of, his fruitleſs attempt 
to recover the Brill, i. 301. Maſ- 
ſacres the townimen of Rotterdam, 
303. His orders for aſſembling the 
States of Holland diſregarded, 352. 
Co- operates with Toledo at the liege 
of Haerlem, 376. Is defeated and 
taken priſoner by the Hollanders, 
388. Defeats Don John of Auſtria 
at Rimenant, it. 44. Dies, 102. 

Breda, a congreſs held there by Spa- 
niſh and Dutch ties to negoci- 
ate peace, i. — taken by the 
Spaniards, ii. 123. Is ſeized by 
prince Maurice by ſtratagem, 28a. 

Brederode,. count, his application to 
the dutcheſs of Parma, 195. His 
inſurrection and death, 196. 

Brill, taken by the Flemiſh exiles, i. 
297. Is attacked by count Boſſut, 
301. The inhabitants ſwear alle- 

ance to the prince of Orange, 302. 
he monks cruelly by the 
proteſtants, ibid. note. 8 

Bruges, is delivered up to the prince 
of Parma, by the prince of Chimai 
the governor, 11. 160. 

Bruſſels, the duke of Alva's barba- 
rous reſentment for the oppotition 
to his taxes there, how dilappoint- 
ed, i. 297. 


e. 


Cadiz, expedition againſt, by the En- 
liſh, ii. 386. Is plundered, 387. 
Calair, the attack of, concerted by 
the duke of Guiſe, i. 53. Is taken, 
54. Is beſieged by the archduke 
Albert, ii. 375. Is taken by ſtorm, 


378. 

Cambray, is beſieged by the count de 
F 2 ii. Is delivered up 
by the citizens, 365. The garriſon 
capitulates, 366. 

Caraffa, cardinal, cauſe of his perſo- 
nal reſentment againſt the emperor 
Charles V. i. 25. Concludes a 
treaty between his uncle pope Paul 
IV. and the court of France, 27. 
His embaſſy to the court af France, 
31. Solicits a violation of the truce 
of Vaucelles, 32. Obtains a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms for the pope, from 
the duke of Alva, 41. 

Caranza. See Toledo, abp. of. 

Carlos, Don, his hiſtory, i. 212. The 
turbulent deſigns formed by him, 
213. Is poiſoned by his father's or- 
der, 214. 

Cafimere, John, count palatine of the 
Rhine, engages to aſſiſt the ſtates of 
the Netherlands againſt the Spani- 
ards, ii. 17. Is aſſiſted with money 
by queen Elizabeth of England, 40. 
Joins the army of the ſtates, 47. Is 
obſtructed by the jealouſy of the 
Catholics, 48. Aſſiſts the people 
of Ghent againſt the Walloons, 52. 
Goes over to England to juſtify his 
condu& to Elizabeth, 53. 

Caftel Rodrigo, count de, his argu- 
ments to perſuade Philip II. to = 
with the ſovereignty of the Ne 
lands, ii. 403. 

Catelet, beſieged by the count de Fu- 
entes, ii. 360, Gomeron's trea- 
chery and death, 36. 

Caudebec, is beſieged by the duke of 
Parma, ii. 320. 

Charles V. emperor, bad conſequences 
of his partial attachment to the Ne- 
therlands, i. 1. Calls his fon Philip 
into the Low Countries, 2. En- 


deavours to have him elected king of 


1 


the Romans, 4. Solicits his bre- 
ther Ferdinand to reſign that digns 
ty, 5. His ſcheme in marrying Phi. 
lip to Mary queen of England, 6. 
Labours to reconcile the Englith to 
his marriage, 8. Philip's unduti- 
ful behaviour to him, 14. Reſigns 
his dominions, 15. Procures the 
truce of Vaucelles, ibid. Computa- 

tion of the number of perſons de- 
ſtroyed during his reign for their 
religious principles, 68. 

Charles IX. of France deludes the 
Proteſtants by the treaty of St. 
Germains, i. 322. Maſſacres the 
Proteſtants, 338. His treaty with 
count Lewis of Naſſau, 403. 

Chateau Cambreſit, negociations for 
— between France, Spain, and 

ngland there, i. 60. Peace con- 
cluded, 63. 
3 colonel Edward, is ſent by 
e prince of Orange with ten com- 
panies of Engliſh to protect Leyden 
againſt the Spaniards, i. 414. His 
men deſert to the enemy, 415. 

Chimaz, prince of, his deceitful con- 
duct, it. 159. Is made governor of 
Bruges, 160. Delivers the town up 
to the prince of Parma, ibid. 

Ciwitella, is beſieged by the duke of 
Guiſe, 1. 42. 

Colign,, admiral de, defends St. Quin- 
tin «gs the duke of Savoy, i. 47. 
Is taken priſoner, 51. Is defeated 
at Montcontour, 321. Is killed in 
the maſſacre of Paris, 338. 

Cclogn, conferences entered into there 
for peace, between Philip and the 
States of the Netherlands, ii. 69. 

Colonna, his military operations againſt 
the pope, i. 43. 

Compromiſe, a copy of the agreement 
ſo termed, i. 176. 

Conde, prince of, his diſſatisfaction at 
the inordinate power of the Guiſes, 
i. 65. Is killed at the battle of 
Jarnac, 321. 

Corbeil, is taken by the duke of Par- 
ma, ii. 305. 

Corſairs, of Barbary, ſome account 
of, 1. 97. 

Council of ſtate, expel their diſſenting 
members, and deelare the mutinous 


Spaniſh 


- 


Spaniſh troops 
cept ſuccours from the prince of O- 


p 
range to proſecute the ſiege of 
Ghent, 12. 


Council of Tumults, eftabliſhed by 
Alva in the Netherlands, i. 207. 
Arbitrary decree of, 208. The ma- 
jority of the members decline act- 
ing, 211. 

Coutras, battle of, between the duke 
de Joyeuſe and the Germans, ii. 
290. 

Cyprus, is invaded by Sultan Selim, 
i. 257. 


D. 


D' Andelot, is in and routed 
in carrying a reinforcement to St. 


Quintin, 1. 48, Is taken priſoner, 


51. 

D' Avila, raiſes the ſiege of Middle- 
burg, i. 309. Commands a fleet at 
the of Middleburg, 397. De- 
feats and kills count Lewis of Naſ- 
ſau, 406. His troops mutiny, 408. 
He eſcapes from them, 40g. De- 
feats Don Antonio king of Portu- 
gal, ii. 98. 

De Glimes, the Spaniſh admiral, de- 
feated and killed by Boiſot, admi- 
ral of Holland, 1. 397. 

De Thermes, mareſchal, is defeated at 
the battle of Gravelines, 1. 55, Is 
taken priſoner, 57. 

Denmark and Sweden, ſtate of, at the 
time of Charles V. reſigning his 
dominions, i. 19. 

Deventer, is taken by prince Mau- 
rice, ii. 370. 

Doria, Juanetin, takes Dragut the 

ir priſoner, 1. 99. | 

Dort, aſſembly of the ftates of Hol- 
land held there, 1. 353. Send a 
ſupply of money to the prince of O- 


» 35+ 
Dons beſieged and taken by count 
de Fuentes, 1. 362. 


Douza, Janus, defends Leyden againſt 
the Spaniards, i. 41 5. | 


Dragut the Corſair, ſome account of, 


i. 08. Makes himſelf maſter of Tri- 
poli, 99. Carries a reinforcement to 
the Turks at Malta, 136. Is 


killed at the ſiege of St. Elmo, 
144. 


D 
rebels, ii. 4. Ac- Drake, Sir Francis, by his ſucceſſes 


S. 


obliges Philip IL. of Spain to poſt- 
pone his invaſion of England, ii. 


252. 
Du Lis, his gallant defence of Bom- 
mene againſt the Spaniards, i. 438, 
Dunkirk is taken by the prince of Par- 
ma, ii. 155. 


Egmont, _ _— the battle, and 
ins the victory of St. Quintin, 1. 
28. Defeats mareſchal DN 
at the battle of Gravelines, 55. Is 
ſent by the dutcheſs of Parma to re- 
preſent the ſtate of the Netherlands 
to Philip in Spain, 170. Complains 
of being deceived by Philip, 174. 
Refuſes to command the regent's 
troops, 181. Pacifies the tumults 
of the reformers, ' 188. Juſtifies, 
and declares his readineſs to ſupport 
Philip's meaſures, 193. The prince 
of — warning to him, 203. 
Is impriſoned by the duke of Alva, 
204, His trial, 224. Petition of 
his counteſs to Philip, 226. Is ex- 
ecuted, 228. His character, 229. 
Egmont, the young count of, endea- 
vours to ſeize the city of Bruſſels 
for the prince of Parma, ii. 68. Is 
taken priſoner by La Noue, 112. 
Elizabeth, queen of England, her 
motives for rejecting the propoſed 
iage with Philip II. of Spain, 
i. 61. Her ſtipulations reſpecting 
Calais, 63. Affords protection to 
the Flemiſh refugees, 274. Seizes 
money intended for Philip, in her 
ports, 275. Confiſcates the effects 
of the Spaniſh and Flemiſh mer- 
chants, 277. Is induced to diſ- 
countenance the Flemiſh exiles, 299. 
Aſſiſts the revolted Flemings with 
money, ii. 17. Her policy with re- 
gard to the diſturbances of the Ne- 
therlands, 38. Engages to ſupply 
the ſtates with money and troops, 
39. Apologies to Philip, 40. Her 
conduct on the treaty between the 
ſtates and the duke of Anjou, 47. 
Meaſures taken toward a marriage 
between her and the duke, 126. 
Her anxiety concerning the affairs of 
the Netherlands, 210. The fove- 


reignty 
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rei of the United States offered 
to her, 211, Declines the offer, 


protection, 215. Sends Leiceſter 
with an army to their aſſiſtance, 216. 
Her partiality to him, 233. Review 
of her conduct, 251. Negociates with 
Philip, 253- — to deſeat 
his intended invaſion of England, 
255. The Invincible 2 to- 
tally ruined, 258. Her ſituation at 
this time, 272. Her expedition a- 
gainſt Cadiz, 386, Oppoſes the 
peace between France and Spain, 
399. Remonſtrates to the king of 
France againſt it, 4co. 
Elmo, St. on the iſland of Malta, 
of by the Turks, i. 134. Is 
taken by aſſault, 146. 

England, objections of the Engliſh to 
the marriage of their queen Mary, 
with Philip LI. of Spain, i. 7. Mea- 
ſures taken by the Charles 
to reconcile them to it, 8. The 
parliament refuſes Philip the cere- 
mony of coronation, 11. Philip 
returns to Spain, 13. State of, at 
the time of the em Charles's 
reſignation, — IS hr Sn of, 

ilip . i , ui. 
ny, 
of Auſtria; ſee 


Auf ria 

Efcurial, the palace of, built in con- 
ſequence of Philip's vow on gain- 
ing the battle of St. Quintin, i. 30. 

Effex, earl of, is appointed to com- 
mand the Engliſh armament againſt 
Cadiz, ii. 385. Takes and plun- 
ders the town, 387. 


Reduces the in_ 
habitants of the country, rbid. 
but enters into a treaty for their Flemings, refuſe to fwear 


Chriſtianity, 240. 


Flubing , revolt of, againſt the 


a — * Don Petro 
co, Spaniſh governor to 
death there, 309. RI 


Fontaine Francoiſe, battle of, between 


to Philip II. of Spain, i. az. Cha- 
rater of the French at that time, 
ibid, The diſſatisfaction of the 
nation at the peace of Chateau 
Cambreſis, 64. State of, on 
the death of II. 65. The 
decrees of the council of Trent re- 
jected by the court of, 123. Bat- 
tles of Jarnzc and Montcontour, 
321. The Proteſtants deceived by 
a treaty, 323. Maſſacre of the 
ts, 333. State of parties 
in, under Henry III. ii. 205, The 
a 206, 290. The 
duke of Guiſe aſſaſſinated, 
The kin 
ceſſion of Heney { 
braces the catholic religion, 338. 
——— the uke Al- 
» 378. | 
Frances II. of France, his acceſſion, 
character, and adminiſtration, i. 


Fuentes, count of, ſucceeds the arch- 
duke Erneſt as governor of the Ne- 
therlands, ii. 356. Enters vi 

rouſly into the exerciſe of his 0 

35s. Bekeges Catelet, 360. Puts 

Gomeron to death, 36z, Takes 

Dourlens, 362. Lays ſiege to Cam- 

bray, 363. The town and caſtle 

delivered up, 366. Reſigns the go- 

vernment to Albert, 374. 


G. 


G. 


Cemblours, battle of, ii. 42. 

Gerard, Ralthazer, aſſaſſinates the 
prince of Orange, ii. 162, His 
— 184. His ſentence. 
168. 

Germany, diſguſt received there at the 
behaviour of Philip II. of Spain, 
i. 4. State of at the . the 

Charles's refhignation, 18. 

Gertrudenburg, is taken from the Spa- 
niards, by the Sieur de Payette, i. 
390. Is betrayed to the Spaniards 
by the garriſon, ii. 278. Is retaken 
by prince Maurice, 342. : 

Ghent, a woollen manufacture carried 
on in that city before the art was 
known in England, i. 50. The 

+ called the pacification 
of, ii. 123. The duke of Arſchot 
ſeized and impriſoned there, 34. 
Diſcord between the inhabitants of, 
and the Walloons, go. 

Ciambelli, his contrivances at Ant- 
werp to deſtroy the prince of Par- 
ma's bridge, ii. 183. 188. 

Comeron, his private treaty with the 
count de Fuentes, for the deli 
of Catelet, ii. 360, Is put to 
by Fuentes, 36r. 

Granada, the Mooriſh inhabitants of, 
forced by Ferdinand the catholic, 
to profeſs gp egg 5 240. Are 
oppreſſed inquiſition, 241. 
Are — Philip II. 242. 
Philip's ive edit agninſt 
them, $43. Remonſtrate againſt it, 
£44. Revolt of the province, 246. 
Aben Humeya, their newly- elected 
king, attempts to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the city of Granada, 243. The 
Mareſcoes reduced by the marquis de 
Mondejar, 249. The province 
plundered by the troops, 251. The 
inhabitants take arms againſt, ibid. 
Are totally ſubdued by Don John 
of Auſtria, 254. Dreadful ſeveri- 
ties exerciſed againſt them, 255. 

Grazvelle, cardinal, rigorouſly en- 
forces Philip's edits againſt here- 


ties in the Netherlands, i. 163. 
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His removal applied for, 166. 1 
removed by his own deſire, 167 . 
Continues to exert his influence 
over the King againſt his enemics .a 
the Low Countries, 199. 200. 

Grave, beſicged by count Manſveldt, 
ii. 218. Is taken by the prince of 
Parma, 220. 

Grawvwelines, battle of, between count 
Egmont and mareſchal de Thermes, 


i. 55. 

Gr XIII. pope, perſuades Phili 
II. to confer the ſovereignty of 
Tunis on Don John of Aultria, i. 

268. 


Groningen, is beſieged by prince Mau- 
rice, ii. 35m. Submits and accedes 
to the uaion of Utrecht, 354. 

Gueldres, is betrayed to the duke of 

Pa ma, ii. 24t. 

Guerrero, archbiſhop of Granada, in- 
flames Philip II. againſt the Moors, 
1. 241. 

Guiſe, Francis duke of, leads an army 
into Italy to ſupport the pope a- 

inſt the duke of Alva, i. 41. 
ſieges Civitella, 42. Is recalled, 
51. Takes Calais from the En- 
liſh, 54. Takes Thionville, 55. 
e and his brother engroſs the ad- 
miniſtration under Francis II. 65. 

Guiſe, Henry duke of, his political in- 
trigues, ii. 205, Forms the ca- 
tholic league, 206. Enters into 2 
treaty with Philip II. of Spain, 207. 
Gains a victory over the Germans, 
290. Is aſſaſſinated by the king's 


order, 291. 


H. 


Haerlem, is beſieged by Don Frederic 
de Toledo, i. 364. Speech of Ri · 
perdu to the principal inhabitants, 
3556. The town deſcribed, 367. 
Surrenders, 382. Cruel treatment 
of the inhabitants, 38 3. Is ſeized 
and plundered by the mutinous Spa- 
nith troops, 384. 

Hal, the Turkiſh admiral, defeated 
and killed at Lepanto, i. 259. 

Hanſtede, Adolphus, his fleet de- 
ſtroyed by the Zealanders, i. 411. 


Haſcem, 
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Faſcen, the Corſair, beſieges Oran 
and Maſarquivir, i. 106. Is forced 
to a precipitate retreat by the Spa- 
niards, 107 Brings a reinforce- 
ment to the Turks at Malta, 149. 

Haranguer, Charles, carries a party 
of — ſecretly into Breda, and 
ſeizes the town for prince Maurice, 
ii. 283. Is made governor, 285. 

Henry II. of France, his character 
and political conduct, i. 21. Con- 
cludes an alliance with * 1 
IV. againſt the emperor Charles V. 
27. — to 2 of Vau- 

celles, 30. Is perſuaded to violate 
the truce, and renew the war, 34. 
His forces defeated before St. Quin- 
tin, 49. His motives to wiſh for a 
peace with Philip, 58. Peace of 
Chateau Cambreſis, 63. His death, 


64. 

Henry III. of France, his character, 
ii. 37. Refuſes to aſſiſt his brother 
the duke of Anjou, 137. Is of- 
fered the ſovereignty of the United 
States of the Netherlands, 204. 
State of parties in France, 205. His 
firm reply to the repreſentations of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 209. De- 
clines the offer of the States, 210. 
Declares himſelf the head and pro- 
tector of the catholic league, 290. 
Procures the aſſaſſination of the 
duke of Guiſe, and of his brother 
the cardinal, 291. Is aſſaſſinated 
himſelf, 292. 

Henry IV. of France, his acceſſion, 

ii. 292. Defeats the duke of May- 

enne, 293. Inveſts Paris, 294. 

Compariſon between him and the 

duke of Parma, 296. Raiſes the 

fiege on the arrival of the duke of 

Parma, 209. Sends a defiance to 

the duke of Mayenne, 300. The 

duke of Parma deceives him by a 

ftratagem, ibid. Diſbands his army, 

zog. Collects troops and haraſſes 
the duke on his return to the Ne- 
therlands, 307. Beſieges Rouen, 

314. Abandons the ſiege, 319. 

Blocks up the Spaniſh army at 

Caux, 321, Embraces the catho- 

lic religion, 338. The principal 

eitics ſubmit to him, 345. Pub- 
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Fiſhes a indemnity, 346, 
Beſieges — 347. Repels the 
attempts of the duke de Mayenne 
to raiſe the ſiege, 348. Laon capi- 
tulates, 350. The dukes of Lor- 
rain and Guiſe ſubmit to him, 357. 
Declares war againſt Philip of 
Spain, 358. kes an alliance 
with the United Provinces, 360, 
Defeats Valaſco, conſtable of Caſ- 
tile, 368, Gains over the duke de 
Mayenne, 360. Obtains the ex- 
pected abſolution from pope Cle- 
ment, 370. Dil the marquis 
of Belin for the ſurrender of Ar- 
dres, 380. Beſieges Amiens, 394. 
Liſtens to overtures for peace, 400. 
His reply to queen Elizabeth's re- 
monſtrances againſt it, 4or. Con- 
cludes a peace at Vervins, 402. 
Henry, Don, ſucceeds to the crown of 
Portugal, ii. 81. Diſcuſſes the 
claims of the ſeveral competitors for 
the ſucceſſion after him, 83. Re- 
— 2 to marry, 8 5. His death, 
Herenberg, count, deſerts the intereſt 


of the United Provinces, and goes 


over to the Spaniards, ii. 159. 
Hierges, count de, reduces ſeveral 
towns in the Netherlands, i. 432. 
Hohenloe, count, is appointed to the 
command of the fleet of the Uni- 
ted States, ii, 181. Attacks the 
counterdyke of Couveſtein, 192. 
Relieves Grave, 219. Reduces Ax- 
el, and defeats Hautpeine, 241. 
Holland, revolt of the provinces of, i. 
319. Precautions taken there to 
withſtand the Spaniſh power, 351. 
The States of, afſemble at Dort, 
353- Eſtabliſhment of the reform- 
ed religion, 358, Spaniſh fleet un- 
der count Boſſut, defeated by, 388. 
'The States of, refuſe to concur in 
the treaty with Don John of 
Auſtria, ii. 20. See United Pro- 
VINCES. | 
Horn, count, pacifies the tumultuous 
inhabitants of Tournay, i. 188. 
Is impriſoned by the duke of Alva, 
204, His trial, 224. Is executed, 
228, 


Hortenfucs, 


— 4 
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Nortenſius, Lambertus, cruel perfidy 
of the Spaniards to, i. 362. 
Howard, lord, the Engliſh admiral, 
his er- man ent on the ar- 
rival of the Spahiſſi Invincible Ar- 
— ti. 261. YEaraſſes it with 
-ſhips, 263. cks the - 
niards X. * 
Hulſ, is reduced by prince Maurice, 
il. 312. Is fortified by him, and 
beſieged by the archduke Albert, 
381. Surrenders, 384. 


| 2 


Farnac, battle of, i. 321. 

Idiaquez, endeavours to diſſuade Phi- 
lip II. from his projected invaſion 
of England, ii. 248. 

Jenlis, os de, is defeated by Frede- 
ric de Toledo, and his ſuſpicious 
death, 1. 334. 

Inquifition in Spain, its hiſtory, and 


mode of proceeding, i. 91. Effect 
of this inſtitution on character 
of the Spaniards, 92. An Auto 


de fe celebrated in the preſence of 
Philip II. 95. The Moors driven 
out of Spain by the ſeverities of, 


241. 

Toyeuſe, duke de, is defeated and 
killed at the battle of Coutras, ii. 
290 


Iraly, the ſtates of, their dependence 
on Philip II. of Spain, i. 20. Its 
condition by the peace of Chateau 
Cambreſũs, 67. 


L. 
La Capelle, is taken by count Man- 


veldt, ii. 347. 
La Marc, the count de, commands a 


fleet of Flemiſh exiles by commiſſi- 


on from the prince of Orange, i. 

299. Takes the Brill, puny Ne 

_ Amſterdam, 355. Cauſes 

of his miſcarriage, 356. His cha- 
rafter, 359. Is deprived of his 
command aud dies, 360, 

La Noue, aſſiſts count Lewis in the 
defence of Mons againſt the duke 
of Alva, i. 334. Mons capitu- 

Ates, 346, Undertakes the defence 
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of Maeſtricht againſt the prince of 
Parma, ii. 60, Is taken priſoner by 
the Walloons, 112. On what terms 
releaſed, 113. 

La Yalette, grand maſter of Malta, 
his vigorous arations to defend 
the iſland againſt the Turks, 1. 131. 
His motives for defending St. Elmo, 
135. Retaliates the barbarity of 
the Turks, 147. 

Lagny, is taken by the duke of Par- 
ma, ii. 303. a 
Lanzavecchia, governor of Breda, 
corrupts the garriſon of Gertruden- 
burg to give it up to the duke of 
Parma, li. 278. Loſes Breda to 
prince Maurice by negligence, 


232. 
Laon, is beſieged by Henry IV. of 
France, ii. 347- The duke of 


Mayenne endeavours in vain to 
raiſe the ſiege, 348. Surrenders, 


350. 

League, catholic, formed in France 
by the duke of Guiſe, ii. 206. Is 
2 by Philip II. of Spain, 207. 

enry III. declares himſelf its head 
and protector, 290. The duke of 
Guiſe and the cardinal his brother 
aſſaſſinated, 291. The duke de 
Mayenne choſen commander in 
chief, ibid. Mayenne defeated by 
Henry IV. 293. Paris relieved by 
the duke of Prone, 299. Conven- 
tion of the ſtates of, 334. The 
dukes of Lorrain and Guiſe ſub- 
mit to Henry, 351. Is deſerted by 
the duke de Mayenne, 369. 

Leicefler, earl of, is ſent with Engliſh 
troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
Dutch States, ii. 216. Is made 
governor, and commander in chief 
of all their forces. 217. Beſieges 
Zutphen, 224. His arbi and 
imprudent conduct, 226. His fee- 
ble attempts to raiſe the ſiege of 
Sluys, 239. His intrigues diſco- 
vered, 242. Differs with the States, 
243. Reſigns his government and 
returns to England, 245. Is a 
pointed commander in chief of t 
Engliſh forces to oppoſe the Spa- 
niſh Armada, 271. 


1 


E 


Lepanto, baitle of, between Don John 
of Auſtria and Hali the Turkiſh ad- 


miral, i. 259. 


Lewis XI. of France, how he loſt the 


unity of bringing the ſove- 
reignty of the Netherlands into his 
family, i. 72. 

Lewis of Naſſau, count, collects an 
army for the relief of the Nether- 
lands, i. 219. Defeats count A- 
remberg, 220. Is defeated by the 
duke of Alva, 230. Is deceived by 
the offers of Charles IX. of France, 
324. Seizes Mons, 326. Is beſieg- 
ed there by the duke of Alva, 332. 
Mons capitulates, 346. His treaty 
with Schomberg the French ambal- 
lador, 403. Is defeated and killed 
at Mooch, b 0 by K — 
den, is beſi equeſens, i. 

"- 3. Its ſituation Aeſeribed, thid. 
Is defended by Jans Douza, 415. 
Is blockaded, 415. Reſolution and 
diſtreſs of the inhabitants, 417. 
The country laid under water, 418. 
Is relieved by Boiſot, and the fiege 
raiſed, 422. 

Liſbon, the city of, ſubmits to the duke 
of Alva, ut. 95. | 

Lorrain, cardinal of, his arguments 
for an alliance 1 and 
the „ againit emperor 
Charlts W. i. 29, He and his bro- 
ther engrols the adminiſtration un- 
der Francis II. 66, 

Lowueftein, the fort of, ſurpriſed by 
Herman de Ryter, i. 294. Is reta- 
ken, 295. 


M. 


Maeſftricht, is beſieged by the Prince 
4 ii. 57. ls taken by 
ſurpriſe, 61. 

Malta, the iſland of, invaded by the 
Turks, i. 132. Siege of St. Elmo, 
134. St. Elmo taken by aſſault, 
146. Attack of fort St. Michael, 
149. Arrival of Spaniſh ſuccours, 
157. The Turks retire, ibid. Re- 


land, and are defeated by the Spa- 
niſh reinforcement, 159. 


X. 


Manſveldt, count, beſieges Grave in 
Brabant, ii. 218. Beſi and takes 
Wachtendonck, 276. Is appointed 

or of the Netherlands on the 
th of the duke of Parma, 333. 
Lays ſiege to Noyon, ibid. Fails of 
relieving Gertrudenburg, 342. Is 
ented from taking Creveceur 
yon Mrurice, 343. Is ſu- 
= ed in the government of the 
etherlands, by the appointment of 
the archduke Erneſt, 344. Invades 
Picardy, and takes the town of La 
Capelle, 347. Reſigns his employ- 
ment on the appointment © he 
* * de Fuentes to be governor, 
358. 

Mary, queen of England, her cha- 
racter, and motives for marrying 
Philip II. of Spain, i. 7. Summa- 
ry of the marriage articles, 8. Joins 
her huſband in a perſecution of the 

teſtants, 12. Is left by her huſ- 

and, 13. Is prevailed on by him 

to engage in the war againſt France, 
45 


Her death, 60. 

Mary, princeſs of Portu married 
to Philip II. of Spain, 1. 2. 

Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, 
married to Maximilian, ſon of the 
emperor Frederic III. i. 71. Her 
death, 72. 

Matthias, archduke, is invited by 
the duke - . and others to 
take upon him the government of 
the Netherlands, 11. 32. Is admit- 
ted by the States, 33. Leaves the 
Netherlands, 123. 

Maurice, prince, ſucceeds to the offi - 
ces of his father, ii. 191. His cha- 
racer, 273. Gains poſſeſhon of 
Breda by a ſtratagem, 282. Pro- 
vides for its ſecurity, 286. Is made 
governor of Guelderland and Ove- 

ſſel, 287. Takes Zutphen, 309. 
nd Deventer, 310. feats the 
duke of Parma's cavalry by ſtrata- 
gem, ibid. Reduces Hulſt and Ni- 


m » 312. Subdues Steenwich 
and Coverden, 330. Takes Ger- 
trudenburg, 342. Murderers em- 


ployed to aſſaſſinate him by the 
court of Spain, 344. Undertakes 
the ſiege of Groningen, 351. Re- 

duces 


1 


duces it, 354. Affords protection 
to the Spaniſh mutinous troops, 
355. His operations obſtructed by 
Mondragone, 371. Fortifies Hulſt, 
381. Deteats and kills the count de 
Varas, 390. Progreſs of his opera- 
tions, 397. 

Maximilian, ſon of the emperor Fre- 
deric III. marries Mary daughter 
and heireſs of Charles the Bold, 
i. 71. Is ſeized and impriſoned at 
Bruges, 72. 

Maximilian II. emperor of Ger- 
many, remonſtrates to Philip IT. 
of Spain, againſt the cruel admini- 
ſtration of the duke of Alva in 
the Netherlands, i. 217. Mediates 
between Philip and the Dutch 
States, 425. 

Mayenne, duke of, is appointed com- 
mander in chief of the forces of the 
League, ii. 291. Is routed by 
Henry IV. 293. Summons a con- 
vention of the States of the League 
at Philip's defire, 334. Marriage 
treaty for his ſon and Philip's 
daughter Iſabella, 341. FEndea- 
vours in vain to raiſe the fiege of 
Laon, 348. His maſterly retreat, 
349. Is reconciled to Henry, 
369. 

Mechlin, is garriſoned by the prince 
of Orange, i. 336, Is plundered 
by the duke of Alva's troops, 347. 

Medina Cali, duke of, his expediti- 
on to Tripoli, i. 109, His fleet 
deſtroyed 1 the Turks, 102. The 
Flemiſh exiles take great part of the 
fleet he conducted to the relief of 
Alva, 310. Is appointed to ſuc- 
ceed the duke of Alva iu the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands, | 
declines the charge, 391. 

Medina Sidonia, duke de, is appointed 
commander of the Spaniſh Invin- 
cible Armada, ii. 259. Deſpairs 
of ſucceſs, 265. Retolves to re- 
turn to Spain, 267. His fleet ruin- 
ed by a ſtorm, 268. Arrives in 
Spain, ibid. 

Mendoza, don Francis de, delivers 
Oran and Maſarquiver from the 
corſair Haicem, i. 107. 
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Michael, St. fort of, at Malta, ſiege 
of, by the Turks, i. 149. 

Middleburg, is by count 
Tierart, i. 309. The fiege raiſed 
by D'Avila, 310. Is beſieged by 
the Zealanders, 396. Surrenders 
to the prince of Orange, 399. 

Mondejar, marquis of, reduces the 
Moreſco revolters in Granada, 1. 
249. His troops plunder the coun- 
try, 251. Is ed from his 
command, 253. 

Mondragone, leads a detachment of 
Spaniſh troops through a channel 
ot the ſea, to the relief of Tergoes, 
i. 316. Defends Middleburg a- 
gaintt the Zealanders, 396. Sur- 
renders by capitulation, 399. His 
vigorous preparations for the ſiege 
of Ziricſte, o. Checks the opera- 
tions of prince Maurice, ii. 371. 
His death, 372. 

Mons, the city of, ſeized by count 
Lewis of Naſſau, i. 326. Is befieg- 
ed by the duke of Alva, 332. Ca- 
pitulates, 346. 

Montcontour, battle of, i. 321. 

Montmorency, conſtable of France, 
his reaſons againſt an alliance with 
the pope, againſt the emperor 
Charles V. i. 28. Perſuades Hen- 
ry to conclude the truce of Vau- 
celles, 30. Is defeated before St. 
Quintin, 49. Returns to France to 
negociate à peace, 60. 

Meoch, battle of, between D' Avila, 
the Spaniſh general and count Lewis 
of Naſſau, i. 407. 

Moreſcces, in Spain, the hiſtory of, i. 
239. ; 

Morocco, ftate of that kingdom, ii. 
75. Is invaded by Sebaſtian king 
of Portugal, 76. Battle of Alca- 
zar, 78. Death of Muley Moloc, 


79- 

Muley Moloc, eſtabliſhes him ſelf in the 
ſovereignty of Morocco, i. 75. 
Enters into an alliance with Philip 
II. of Spain, 76. Dies during the 
baitle of Alcazar, 7g. His cha- 
racter, ibid. 


Gs; Muflat ta, 
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Muſtapha, commands the Turkiſh 
trocps ſent to reduce the iſland of 
Malta, i. 132. Beſieges St. Elmo, 
1:4. Takes it by aſſault, 146. 
Retires from the iſland, 157. Lands 
again and is defeated, 159. 

Muflatha, Cara, a celebrated corſair, 
fortifies himſelf at Pennon de Ve- 
lez, i. 108. His fort reduced by 
the Spaniards, 110. 


N. 


Naerden, cruel maſlacre of the town(- 
men of, by don Frederic de Tole- 
do, 1. 362. 

Namur, the caſtle of, ſeized by don 
John of Auſtria, ii. 25. 

Navareſe, the leader of the mutinous 
Spaniſh troops, conducts them from 
Aloſt to the relief of the Spani- 
ards at Antwerp, ii. 8. Sacks the 
town, 9. 

Netherlands, enquiry into the ancient 
ſtate of, i. 69. Fall under the do- 
minion of the houſe of Burgundy, 
70. The ſituation of the country 
favourable for commerce, ibid. 
The fovereignty transferred to the 
houſe of Auſtria, 71. Inſtances 
of the attachment of the emperor 

Charles V. to this country and its 
inhabitants, 73. Averſion of his 
fon Philip II. to them, 74. Edicts 
publiſhed againit the Proteſtants, 
76. Rigorous tribunals erected, 
77. New biſhoprics eſtabliſhed, 
ibi. The country filled with Spa- 
niſn troops, 78. The dutcheſs of 
Parma appointed regent, 88. 
Speech of the biſhop of Arras to the 
convention of the States at Ghent, 
thid, Apprehenſions of the people, 
81. Arbitrary conduct of cardinal 
Granvelle, 162, The number of 
proteſtants increaſe by periecution, 
165. Count Egmont's embaſly to 
Spain, 170, Reſult of dcliberati- 
ons to ſtop the growth of _ hereſy, 
173. The enforcement of tlic e- 


dicts againſt proteſtants revived, 
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174. A confederacy againſt the 
eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition en- 
tered into, 175. Speech of the 
rince of Orange in council, 178. 
he ſubſcribers of the compromiſe 
petition the regent, 182. Intem- 
rate zeal of the reformers, 184. 
he regent raiſes forces, 190. Va- 
lenciennes and Antwerp garriſoned, 
194. Quiet reſtored, 196. The 
duke of Alva ſent thither with an 
army, 202. The prince of Orange 
retires to Germany, 203. The 
counts Horn and Egmont impriſon- 
ed, 204. The inhabitants deſert to 
foreign parts, 205. The dutcheſs 
of Parma retires, 206, The extra- 
ordinary powers Alva was inveſted 
with, 207. The Council of Tu- 
mults eſtabliſhed, zb6i4. The vio- 
lent proceedings of Alva, 208. 
Count Lewis of Naſſau raiſes an 
army, 219, Defeats count Arem- 
berg, 220. Deaths of the counts 
Egmont and Horn, 228. Count 
Lewis defeated by the duke of Al- 
va, 230. The prince of Orange 
raiſes an army and publiſhes a ma- 
nifeſto, 232. Is obliged to diſband 
his forces, 237. Tyrannical pro- 
ſecutions of the duke of Alva, 273. 
Great deſertion of the inhabitants, 
274. The people inflamed by taxa- 
tion, 279. Oppoſition of the aſ- 
ſembly of the States, 281. Act of 
indemnity publiſhed, 285. Its re- 
ception, 286. Reſolute conduct of 
the ſtates of Utrecht, 288. The 
city of Utrecht filled with ſoldiers, 
290. Intrigues of the prince of 
Orange, 293. The fort of Lou- 
veſtein ſurpriſed by Herman de = 
ter, 294. Theduke of Alva pu 
liſhes an edi& for the immediate 
* of his taxes, 296. Vio- 
ent commotions, eſpecially at Brut- 
ſels, 297. The Brill taken by the 
exiles, i614, Count de Boſſut mai- 
facres the townſmen of Rotterdam, 
303. Revolt of Fluſhing, 305. 
Revolt of the other towns of Zea- 
land, 308. Siege of Middleburg, 
309. The duke de Medina 2 
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fleet deſtroyed, 310. Other cap- 
tures at ſea, 311. Siege of Ter- 
goes, 312. Extraordinary relief of, 
316, Revolt of the province of 
Holland, 319. Mons ſeized by 
count Lewis of Naſſau, 325. Ru- 
remond and other towns taken by 
the prince of Orange, 335. Mons 
taken by Alva, 346. Mechlin 
3 by Alva's troops, 347. 

arbarities exerciſed at Zutphen, 
349. Aſſembly of the States of 
Holland at Dort, 353. Maſſacre 
at Naerden, 362. Alva removed, 
and the duke de Medina Cceli ap- 
pointed governor, 391. Who de- 
clining the charge is ſucceeded by 
Requeſens, ibid. Iueffectual ne- 
gociations for peace at Breda, 426. 
Reduction of Ziricſee by the Spa- 
niards, 439. Death of Requeſens, 
443. Mutiny of the Spaniſh troops, 
ii. 2. They ſack the city of Ant- 
werp, 9. Pacification of Ghent, 
12. The prince of Orange's advice 
to the States, 14. They apply to 
foreign powers for aid, 17. Form a 
new deed of union at Bruſſels, 18. 
Their treaty with Don John of 
Auftria, 19. The departure of the 
Spaniſh troops, 22. The caſtle of 
Nous ſeized by Don John of Auſ- 
tria, 25. The States get a number 
of towns into their poſſeſſion, 28. 
Invite the prince of Orange to re- 
fide at Bruſſels, 30. The prince is 
counteracted by the duke of Ar- 
ſchot, 32. The archduke Mat- 
thias choſen governor, 33. A new 
treaty of union, 36. The duke of 
Anjou applied to for aſſiſtance, 37. 
Return of the Spaniſh troops, 41. 
Baitle of Gemblours, 42. The 
powers of the prince of Orange and 
the archduke Matthias enlarged, 
44. The States conclude a treaty 
with the duke of Anjou, 46. The 
operations of their numerous forces 
obſtructed by diſſenſions, 47. The 
decree called the peace of religion, 
49 Diſcord between the Flemings 
and Walloons, 50. Their forces 
diiperſed, 52. Death of don John 
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of Auſtria, 53. The prince of 
Parma appointed governor, 55 
He lays ho to Maeſtricht, 57. 
Mieſtricht taken by furpriſe, 61. 
The Walloons gained over by the 
prince of Parma, 64. The treaty 
called the union of Utrecht, 65. 
Conferences for peace at Cologn, 
69. The States reſolve to transfer 
their allegiance from Philip to the 
duke of Anjou, 110. The ſove- 
reignty conferred on him, 117, 
All allegiance to Philip of Spain 
folemnly abjured by the united 
States, 121. Return of the Spa- 
niſh troops, 135. Attempt of the 
duke of Anjou on the city of 
Antwerp, 139. Reconcilement ct 
the States with the duke, 152. 
Diſcontents of the people, 154. 


Death of the duke of Anjou, 161. 


The prince of Orange aſſaſſinated, 
162. Is ſucceeded in his offices 
by his fon prince Maurice, 171, 
Great progreſs of the prince of 
Parma, 172. Siege of Antwerp, 
174. The city capitulates, 197. 
Brabant deſerted by many of its 
inhabitants, 200. Their critical 
ſituation on the death of the prince 
of Orange, 203. Offer the ſove- 
reignty to the king of France, 204. 
To the queen of England, 211. 
Treaty with Elizabeth, 215. The 
earl of Leiceſter ſent to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, 216. Great famine and 
peſtilence, 234. III conſequences 
of the duke of Parma's expedition 
to France, to the Spaniſh cauſe, 
308. Death of the Duke of Parma, 
330. Count Manſveldt appointed 
governor, 333. Erneſt, Archduke 
of Auſtria, appointed governor, 
344. Who 1s ſucceeded by the 
count de Fuentes, 35%, Cam» 
bray delivered up to Fuentes by the 
citizens, 365. The archduke Al- 
bert appointed governor, 373. The 
ſovereignty of, transferred to him, 
405. This deed how received 
there, 406, Sec Uutred Provin- 
ces. 


6g 2 Nimezuen, 


C00 


Nimegaes, is taken by prince Mau- 
rice, ii. 312. 

Norrie, colonel, diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
at the head of a body of Engliſh, 
at the batile of Rimenant, ii. 45. 

Nozen, is beſieged by count Manf- 
veldt, ii. 333. 

Nuys, the deſtruction of, by the Spa- 
nich troops, ii. 233. 


O. 


Oran, beſieged by the corſuir Haſ- 
cem, i. 105. The ſiege raiſed by the 
Spamards, 107. 

Crange, William I. prince of, his fa- 
mil and character, i. 83. Origin 
of the diſguſt between him and 
Philip II. of Spain, 84. Applies 
for the removal of cardinal Gran- 
velle, 166. Oppolcs the admiſſion 
ef the decrees of the council of 
Trent, 168. Ovpoſes the inftruc- 
tions given to count Egmont, 170, 
Declines enforcing the cdicts a- 
gainſt the proteſtents, 174. His 
tpeech in the council, 17%. Pu- 
miſhes the ricters at Antwerp, 
186. Toleraics the reformers, 
ibid. His renfons for this indul- 
gence, 187. Deſires leave to re- 
fign his employments, 191. Is in- 
formed of the king's ſ.cret inten- 
tions againſt him, 192. Retires to 
Germany, 203. Refuſes to obey 
the duke of Alva's citation, with 
his reaſons, 215. Ihs cftates con- 
fiicated, 216, Applies to the 
emperor Maximilian for his inter- 
potition, ibid. His inducements 
to take up arms, 217. Pub- 
iiſnes a maniſeſto, 232. Proteſſes 
the reformed religion, 233. Paſſes 
the Maeſc, 234. Offers Alva 
battle, 236. Is obliged to diſ- 
band his army, 237. Prepares 
to reſume his operations for the 
relief of the Netherlands, 292. 
Grants a commiſſion to the count 
de la NMarck, 299. Gaves the 
command ot alt the fcrces in 
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Zealand to the count Tierart, 
308. The province of IIolland 
induced to revolt by his negoci:- 
tions, 320. His military prepa- 
rations, ibid, Takes Rurt mond 
325. Is received at Mechlin, 336. 
Tikes ſeveral other towns, 1614. 
Enrdeavours in vain to provoke 
Alva to an engagement, 340. 
Is attacked and wortted, 343. 
Diſbands his army and returns to 
Holland, 345. Receives a ſupply 
of money from the aſſembly of 
the States at Dort, 354. Is ap- 
pointed commander in chief of 
al! their forces, 355. His mo- 
deration and prudent regulations, 
357. Eſtabliſhes the reformed re- 
ligion, 358. Equips a fleet a- 
gainſt the Spaniſh at Middle- 
burg, 397. Reduces Middleburg, 
359. Seizes the town of Bom- 
mel, 412. His meaſures for the 
relief of Leyden, 418. His at- 
tempts to relieve Ziricſee, 44r. 
Projects the union of the provin- 
ces, in the pacification of Ghent, 
1.12. His advice to the States 
on the arrival of don John of 
Auſtria, 14. Goes, by invitation, 
to reſide at Bruſſels, 30. Is 
counteracted by the duke of Ar- 
ſchot, 32. Pacifies the people of 
Ghent, 62. Accompliſhes the 
aſſociation called the union of 
Utrecht, 65. His reply to Phi- 
lip's private offers, 51. Sends aſ- 
ſiſtance to Sebaſtian king of Por- 
tugal againſt the emperor of Mo- 
rocco, 76. Juſtifies his conduct 
againſt the popular clamours, 103. 
Adviſes the States to renounce 
their allegiance to Philip, 106. 
Is proſcribed by Philip, 119. His 
apology addreſſed to the States, 
120. An attempt made to aſſaſ- 
ſinate him, 131. His advice to 
the States on the duke of An- 
jou's treachery, 147. Other at- 
tempts made to get him aſſaſſi- 
nated, 183. Leaves Antwerp on 
account of injurious ſuſpicions 

entertained 


Paris, maſſacre of 
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entertained againſt him, 156, Is 
killed by Balthazar Gerard, 162. 
His character, 166, Abſtract 


of his famous apology, 415. See 
Maurice, 


P. 


Pacheco, don Pedro de, put to death 
by the inhabitants of Fluſhing, i. 
307. 

the proteſtants 
there, i. 338. Is inveſted by 
Henry IV. of France, ii. 294. 
Great diſtreſs of the Pariſians, 
298. The ſiege raiſed by the arri- 
val of the duke of Parma, 299. 
Submits to Henry IV. after his con- 
verſion, 345. 

Parma, Margaret, dutcheſs of, made 
regent of the Netherlands, i. 80. 
Perſecutes the proteſtants in con- 
cert with cardinal Granvelle, 162. 
Publiſhes the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Trent, 169. Sends count 
Egmont to Spain, 170. Ap- 
points a conference to conſider of 
means to ſtop the growth of he- 
reſy, 172. Which offends Phi- 
lip, 173. Revives the perſecution 
ot the proteſtants, 174. Her an- 
iwer to the petition of the nobles, 
183. Tranimits the petition to 
Spun, 184. Railes forces by Phi- 
lip's command, 190. Her ſucceſs 
in ſuppreſſing the reformers, 194. 
Diſſuades Philip from ſending an 
army into the Low Countries, 201. 
- Obtains leave to retire from the 
Netherlands, 2c6. 

Parma, Alexander Farneſe, prince 
of, lavs ſiege to Navarino, i. 265. 


Is ordered by Philip to lead the 


Spaniſh troops back to the Ne- 


therlands, ii. 41. Battle of Gem- 
blours, 42. Is appointed to ſuc- 
ceed don Jobn 4 Auſtria as go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, 55. 
His character, ibid. Beſieges Mae- 
ſtricht, 57. Takes the town by 
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ſurpriſe, 61, Gains ovet the Wal- 
loons, 64, Poſſeſſes himſelf of 


Courtray, 112. Is forced to a- 
bandon the fiege of Cambray by 
the duke of Anjou, 124. Obtains 
a return of the Spaniſh troops, 
135. Takes Dunkirk, 155. With 
ſeveral other towns, 156, 15%, 
Bruges delivered up to him by 
the prince of Chimai the governor, 
160, Reduces ſeveral principal 
towns, 172. His lenity toward 
the inhabitants, 173. Beſieges 
Antwerp, 174. Blockades the. 
Scheld by a bridge, 155. De- 


ſcription of this bridge, 78. Re- 


pairs the briige, after an attempt 
made to deſtroy it, 187. Fortifies 
the counter-dyke of Couveſtein, 
190. Recovers the poſſeſſion of it, 
194. The city of Antwerp ſub- 
mits to him, 197. His great pow- 
er in the Netherlands, 203. Takes 
Grave in Brabant, 220. Beſieges 
Venlo, ibid. Takes the town by 
capitulation, 222. His motives to 
attack Nuys, 223. Lays ſiege to 
Rhineburg, 224. Beſieges Sluys, 
237. Diſſuades Philip from in- 
vading England, 250. His prepa- 
rations to co-operate with the In- 
vincible Armada, 253. Medirates 
the ſiege of Bergen-op-Zoom, 273. 
Is deceived by two Engliſh foldi- 
ers, 274. Abandons the attempt, 
276, His difficulties and anxicty, 
277. Mutiny among his Spaniſh 
troops, 282. Sends a reintforce- 
ment to the duke of Mayenne. 295. 
His firſt expedition into France, 
296, Compariſon between him 
and Henry IV. 157. His wile 
precautions on entering France, 
297. Raiſes the ſiege of Paris, 
299. Deceives Henry by a ftra- 
tagem, 300. Takes Lagny, 303. 
Poſſeſſes himſelf of Corbeil, 30s. 
Returns to the Netherlands, 305. 
Hig . cavalry defeated by prince 
Maurice, 310. Marches again in- 
to France, 315. Inveſts the town 
of St. Eſprit de Rue, 319. —_— 

the 


. 


the ſiege of Rouen, ibid. Is 
wounded at Caudebec, 320. His 
army blocked up by Henry IV. at 
Caux, 32:. Eſcapes by paſſing 
the Seine, 324. Returns to the 
Netherlands again, ibid. Is or- 
dered back to France and dies, 
330. His character, 331. 

Paul IV. pope, his character and 
conduct, i. 23. The ambition of 
his nephews, 25. Cauſe of his a- 
nimoſity to the emperor Charles V. 
ibid, Concludes an alliance with 
France againſt the emperor, 27. 
Induces Henry to break the truce 
of Vaucelles, 34. His violent 
conduct, 35. Paſſes a ſentence to 
deprive Philip II. of the fovereign- 
ty of Naples, 38. His dominions 
invaded by the duke of Alva, 40. 
Obtains a truce, 41. His forces 
defeated by Colonna, 43. Ob- 
_ peace from Philip, 52. Dies 

7. 

Payette, Sieur de, takes San Ger- 
trudenburg from the Spaniards, i. 
390. 

Pembroke, earl of, joins the duke 
of Savoy with a body of Englith 
forces, 1. 45. Is ſent home, 51. 

Pennon de Velez, the fort of, reduc- 
ed by don Garcia de Toledo, i. 
T0g. 

is. Antonio, his baſe treatment 
by Philip, II. of Spain, ii. 325. 

Philip II. king of Spain, his birth 
and education, 1. 1. His character, 
2. His firſt marriage, ivid, Is 
called by his father into the Low- 

Countries, ibid. Unpopularity of 
his manners, 3. Ditguſis the Ger- 
mans, 4. Returns to Spam, 6. 
Marries Mary queen of Engiand, 
7. Summarv of the marriage ar- 
ticles, 8. Arrives in England, 9. 
His behaviour and manners, 19. 
Is refuſed the ceremony of corona- 
tion, 11. His endeavours to re- 
move the prejudices entertained a- 
Zainſt him, 7bid. Infſtigates a per- 
j-cution of the Engliſh proteſtants. 
22. Leaves Pugland, 13. His un- 


dutiful behaviour to his father, 14. 
Review of his dominions and the 
extent of his power, 17. Depend- 
ence of the pope on him, 20. His 
conduct on Henry II. of France 
breaking the truce of Vaucelles, 
37. Is deprived of the ſovereign- 
ty of Naples by the ſentence of 
pope Paul IV. 38. His ſcruples 
as to oppoſing the pope by violence, 
explained, 39. Orders Alva to in- 
vade the pope's domimions, 40. 
Levies forces in the Low Countnes 
againſt France, 44. Engages Eng- 
land in the war, 45. His beha- 
viour on the victory at St. Quin- 
tin, co, Takes the town, 51. 
Negle&s the improvement of his 
advantages, ibid, Concludes a 
peace with the pope, 52. His mo- 
tives to defire a peace with France, 
58. Projects a marriage with queen 
Elizabeth, 61. His conduct with 
reſpect to his allies, 63. State of 
his affairs in Italy on the peace of 
Chateau Cambreſis, and death of 
Henry II. of France, 67. His a- 
verſion to the Flemiags, 74. His 
edits againſt the proteſtants, 76. 
His rigorous tribunals for the ex- 
tixpation of hereſy, 77. Fills the 
Netherlands with Spaniſh foldiers, 
78. Appoints the dutcheſs of 
Parma regent, 79. Meets a con- 
vention of the States at Ghent, $0. 
His inflexibility in religion, 82. 
Origin of the diſguſt between him 
and the prince of Orange, 84. Re- 
turns to Spain, 89. His partiality 
to Spain, go. Orders Caranza, 
archbiſhop of Toledo, to be prole- 
cuted by the Inquifition, 94. En- 
joys the ſpectacle of an Auto de 
e, 95. The prudence of his ci- 
vil government, 95. His unſuc- 
cefofal armament againit Tripoli, 
1-0, His great preparations to re- 
duce Pennon de Velez, 108. Wiſhes 
to exclude all proteſtants from at- 
tending the council of Trent, 117- 
Acknowledges the authority of the 
council, and orders obedience to its 
deres: 
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decrees, 125, His vi mea- 
ſures to aſſiſt the knights of Malta 


againſt the Turkiſh invaſion, 130. 
But ungenerouſly neglects aſſiſtin 
them, 155. Sends troops at len 
who defeat the Turks, 159. E- 
vades the prince of —_— li- 
cation for the removal of cardinal 
Granvelle, 166. His reception of 
count Egmont, 171. Is offended 
at the conſultation about means to 
ſtop the th of hereſy in the 
Netherlands, 173. The grounds 
of his averſion to the prince of 
Orange, and the counts Horn and 
Egmont, 189. Reſolves to awe 
the Netherlands by an army, 201. 
Sends Alva thither, 202. Ay To 
traordin s he inve va 
with, — Hidory of his ſon don 
Carlos, 212. Orders him to be poiſon- 
ed, 214. His reply to Maximilian's 
remonſtrance on the duke of Alva's 
conduct, 217. Is inſtigated againſt 
his Moreſco ſubjects, 241. Diſarms 
them, 242. His oppreſſive edict a- 
ink them, 243. e province of 
— revolts, 246. Makes ſlaves 
of the priſoners, 250. His dreadful 
ſeverities againſt the revolters when 
ſubdued, 255. Enters into a league 
with the pope and Venetians againſt 
the Turks, 258. His behaviour on 
the victory of Lepanto, 262. Re- 
cedes from his demand of the tenth 
and twentieth pennies from the Ne- 
therlands, 352. Is perſuaded by the 
emperor Maximilian to negociate 
with the prince of Orange, 425. 
Appoints don John of Auſtria go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, ii. 13. 
Abſolutely refuſes to remove him, 
and ratify the election of Matthias, 
43. Motives of his negle& in ſup- 
rting don | nar of Auſtria, 54. 
ls ſuſpected of poiſoning him, ibid. 
Conſents to the treaty between the 
prince of Parma and the Walloons, 
E5. His conduct in the conferences 
at Cologn, 70. His private offers to 
the prince of Orange, 71. His in- 
terview with Sebaſtian king of Por- 
tugal, 75. His vegociations with 
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Muley Moloc and the Turkiſh ſul- 
tan, 76. His pretenſions to the 
kingdom of Portugal, 81. His 
manifeſto, 85. Invades Portugal, 
91. Conquers it, 99. Offers a re- 
ward for the life of the prince of 
Orange, 119. All allegiance to 
him ſolemnly abjured by the States 
of the United Provinces, 121. His 
attention to the affairs of France, 
206, Enters into a treaty with the 
duke of Guiſe, 207, Meditates the 
conqueſt of England, 247. His In- 
vincible Armada, 258. This fleet 
totally ruined, 268. His magnani- 
mity on this diſaſter, 250. His 
views on France, 294, Sends the 
Duke of Parma to France to © 
pole Henry IV. 295. Orders the 
duke of Parma to march again to 
the aſſiſtance of the League in 
France, 315. His baſe treatment of 
Eſcovedo, and Antonio Perez, 325. 
Sends troops to chaſtiſe the people 
of Arragon, 328. Aboliſhes the 
conſtitution of the Arragonian go- 
vernment, 329. Appoints count 
Manſveldt governor of the Nether- 
lands, 333. Procures a convention 
of the States of the Catholic League 
in France, 334. His intereſted views 
diſcovered by the French, 335. 
State of his affairs, 341. Appoints 
the archduke Erneſt governor of the 
Netherlands, 344. His motives for 
continuing hoſtilities againſt Henry 
IV. of France, 3465. His reply to 
Henry's declaration of war, 359. 
Invades Burgundy, 367. Under- 
takes a deſcent upon Ireland, 385. 
Cadiz plundered by the Enzliſh, 
387, His fleet againſt Irc and de- 
ſtroyed by a ſtorm, 388. His ex- 
pedient to free himſelf frem his 
pecuniary embarraſſments, 395. 
His motives to a peace with France, 
398. Concludes a peace at Vervins, 
402. Reſigns the ſovereignty of the 
Netherlands to his ſon-in-law, the 
archduke Albert, 405. His ill- 
neſs and death, 40%. His charac- 
ter, 408. 


Piala, 


S200: 


Piala, the Turkiſh admiral, deſtroys 
the Spaniſh fleet under the duke of 
Medina Cali, i. 102. Commands 
the Turkiſh fleet ſent againſt Mal- 
ta, 130, 132. 

Pius IV. pope, diſſuades the duke of 
Savoy trom calling a provincial ſy- 
nod, i. 114. Is forced to agree to 
the re- aſſembling of the council of 
Trent, 116. overns the proceed- 
ings of the council, 119. Difſolves 
the council abruptly, 121. Con- 
firms its decrees by a bull, 122. 

Pius V. pope, his character, i. 257. 
Applies to the princes of Europe to 
unite againſt the Turks, ibid. His 
death, 266. 

Plumart, his expedient for raiſing the 
ſiege of Tergoes, i. 313. 

Portecarrero, governor of Dourlens, 
his ſtratagem for the ſurpriſe of A- 
miens, ii. 392. Is beſieged and kill- 
ed there, 395. 

Portugal, ſtate of, at the time of the 
reſignation of the emperor Charles 
V. 1. 19. State of the diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, ii. 73. Death 
of king Sebaſtian, 80. Acceſſion 
of Don Henry, 81. State of the 
pretenſions of ſeveral candidates for 
the ſucceſſion, ibid. Don Antonio 
declared illegitimate, 86. Death of 
Don Henry, 88. Don Antomo 
proclaimed king, 91. Is invaded 
by the Spaniards, ibid. Liſbon 
ſubmits to Alva, 95. 
lubjected, 99. ; 

Proteftants, cruel edits publiſhed a- 
gainſt in the Netherlands, by the 
emperor Charles V. and Philip II. 
of Spain, i. 76. Inquiſitorial pro- 
ceedings againſt them, 77. Retule 
to attend the council of Trent, and 
why, 118. Valenciennes reduced 
and garrifoned, 194. Antwerp gar- 
rifoned, ibid. Maſſacre of, at Pa- 


ris, 338. 
Q 


Lvintin, St. is beſieged by the duke 
of Savoy, i. 47. The French ar- 
my under Montmorency, defeated 
there, 49. The town taken, 51. 


Is entirely 
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Reformation, the rapid progreſs of, i. 
67, Penetrates even into Spain, 93. 
Progreſs of, 112, 169. See Proteſt. 
ants. | 

Renneburg, count of, is enticed over 
to the Spaniſh intereſt, ii. 114. His 
death, 116. 

Requeſens, grand commendator, acts 
as lieutenant to Don John of Auſ- 
tria, at the battle of Lepanto, i. 
258. Succeeds the duke of Alva 
in the government of the Nether- 
lands, 391. His character and firſt 
tranſactions, 395. Imprudently ſuf. 
fers the mutinous Spaniſh troops to 
take poſſeſſion of Antwerp, i. 40g, 
Publiſhes an act of indemnity, 412. 
Beſieges Leyden, 413. Undertakes 
the conqueſt of Zealand, 432. 
Tranſports a body of forces through 
an arm of the ſea to Duveland, 433. 
Beſieges Bommene, 438. And Zi- 
ricſee, 439. His death, 443. 

Rimenant, battle of, ii. 44. 

Riperda, his ſpeech to the principal 
inhabitants of Haerlem, i. 365. Is 
beheaded by the Spaniards, 383. 

Rome, its dependance on Philip II. of 
Spain, 1, 20. 

Rone, the Sicur de, perſuades the arch- 
duke Albert to undertake the fiege 
of Calais, ii. 375. Is intruſted with 
the conduct of it, 376. Takes the 
town by ſtorm, 378. Is killed at 
the ſiege of Hulſt, 483. 

Rotrerdam, the townſmen of, maſſa- 
cred by count de Boſſut, i. 303. 
Rouen, is beſieged by Henry IV. of 
France, ii. 314. The ſiege raiſed 

by the duke of Parma, 319. 

Ruremond is ſeized by the prince of 

Orange, i. 335» 


8. 


Sacherlo, naval engagement of, be- 
twecn the Dutch and the Spaniards, 

i. 297. 
Santa Croce, marquis of, commands 
the Sp:niſh fleet employed againit 
Portugal, 
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Portugal, ti. 89. Is appointed 
commander of the Invincible Ar- 
mada, but dies, 259g. 

Savoy, Philibert Emanuel duke of, 
commands an army in the Nether- 
lands to act againſt France, i. A. 
Is joined by 2 earl of Pembroke, 
46. Lays ſiege to St. Quintin, 47. 
Defeats Montmorency there, 49. 
His ineffectual perſecution of his 
reformed ſubjects, 115. 

Schelde, deſcription of the prince of 
Parma's fortified bridge over, for 
the blockade of Antwerp, ii. 178. 

Schench, Martin, his brave attempt for 
the relief of Venlo, ii. 221. Builds 
a fort on the Rhine, and over-runs 
the country round, 280. Is killed in 
an attack on Nimeguen, 281. 

Scwartzenburg, count, is ſent by the 
emperor Maximilian to treat with 
the prince of Orange, i. 425. 

Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, his cha- 
racter, ii. 74. Undertakes the in- 
vaſion of Morocco, 75. His inter- 
view with Philip of Spain, ibid. 
Lands in Africa, 77. Battle of Al- 
cazar, 78. Is killed, 80. 

Selim, Sultan, invades the iſland of 
Cyprus, 1. 257. A league formed 
ag him by pope Pius V. Philip 
II. of Spain, and the Venetians, 
258. His fleet defeated at Lepanto, 
259. Concludes a ſeparate peace 
with the Venetians, 266. Dies, 270. 

Ja, Don Carlos di, burned at an 
Auto de fe, in the preſence of Phi- 
lip II. i. 95. 

$1d 1ev, Sir Philip, death of, ii. 225. 

Sixtus V. pope, encourages Philip II. 
of Spain to the invaſion of England, 
ii. 251. 

Slays, beſieged by the duke of Parma, 
li. 237. Capitulates, 241. 

Solyman, emperor of the Turks, his 
conqueſts, i. 96. Deſtroys the Spa- 
nith fleet ſent againſt Tripoli, 102. 
His preparations to reduce the iſ- 
land of Malta, 129. His troops 
driven from the iſland, 159. 

Sonoy, Theodore, commander of the 
Dutch fleet, defeats count Boſſut 
the Spaniſh admiral, i. 388. 
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Spain, the hiſtory of the Moors in, 5, 
239. The country deſolated by the 
ſeverittes exerciſed againſt them, 
241. Revolt of the province ot 
Granada, 246. 

Stanſh troops, thoſe under D'Avila in 
the Netherlands, mutiny for want 
of pay, i. 408. Another mutiny of, 
ii. 2. Seize Aloſt, ibid. Are de- 
clared rebels by the council of ſtate, 
3. See Navareſe. 


T. 


Tergoes, ſiege of, 312. Its ſituation, 
313. Extraordinary relief of, 316. 
Thionville, is taken by the duke of 

Guile, 1. 55. 

Toledo, Caranza, archbiſhop of, is 
ſuſpected of 2 to the reform- 
ed opinions, i. 93. Is proſecuted in 
— inquiſition by order of Philip 

I. 

Tales? Frederic de, ſon of the duke of 
Alva, blockades Mons, 1. 332. 
Lays divers towns under contribu- 
tion, 348. His barbarous treatment 
of Zutphen, 349. His great pro- 
greſs in reducing the revolted towns, 
361. His cruel maſſacre at Naerdan, 
362. Beſieges Haerlem, 368. Is or- 
dered by his father to perſevere m 
the ſiege, 375. His perfidious bar- 
barity to the garriſon and inhabit- 
ants, 383. His troops mutiny, 384. 
Beſieges Alcmaer, 386. 

Toledo, Don Garcia de, reduces the 
fort of Pennon de Velez, 109. Is 
made viceroy of Sicily, 110. 

Tournay, the tumults of the reformers 
there quieted by count Horn, i. 
188. 

Tournhout, battle of, between prince 
Maurice and the count de Varas, 

ii. 390. 

Trent, ſummary account of the coun- 
cil of, i. 113. State of Europe at 
that time, 114. The meeting of re- 
vived by pope Pius IV. 116. Rea- 
ſons why the proteſtants refuſed to 
attend it, 118, Is governed by the 
pope and his legates, 119. Is a- 
bruptly e 121. Its de- 
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crees confirmed by a papal bull, 122. 
Its decrees rejected by the court of 
France, 123. 

Tripoli, taken and fortified by the 
Corſair Dragut, i. 99. Unſucceſs- 
ful expedition of the Spaniards a- 
gainſt, 100. 

Tjerart, count de, defends the province 
of Zealand for the prince of Orange, 
i. 308. Beſieges Middleburg, 309. 
Beſieges Tergocs, 32. 

Tunis, is tiken by Don John of Auſ- 
tria, i. 267. Is retaken by the 
Turks, 269. 


V. 


Valdez, is intruſted by Requeſens 
with the reduction of Leyden, 1. 
415. Confines his operations to a 
blockade, 416. Is forced to raiſe 
the ſiege, 423. Is accuſed by his 
ſoldiers of being bribed and is ill 
treated, 424. Note. 

Valenciennes, the city of, reduced and 
garriſoned by the regent, 1. 194. 

Falor, Don Ferdinand de, is elected 
king by the Morcico inhabitants of 
Granada, i. 247. See Aben Humeya. 

Farat, count de, is defcated and kill- 
ed by princ= Maurice, ui. 389. 

FVarambon, marquis of, is defeated by 
colonel Vere, 1. 281. Is defeated 
and taken priſoner by marſhal Bi- 
ron, 384. 

Juras, a Spaniſh officer, plunders 
Maeſtricht, ii. 6. 

Vancelles, truce of, procured by the 
emperor Charles V. previous to his 
reſignation, . 16, Is broken by 
Henry II. of France, 24. 

Pelaicn, conftable of Cattile, invades 
Burgundy, ii. 367. Is worſted by 
Henry IV. and retires, 358. 

e nice, political ſituation of, at the 
time of Charles V. reſigning his 
dorninions, i. 20. 

Jeulo, is belieged by the prince of 
Parma, ii. 220. Capitulates, 222. 
Jerduge, defends Groningen for the 
Spaniards agzinit prince Maurice, 

351. 
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Vere, colonel, defeats the marquis of 
Varambon, and relicves Rhinberg, 
i. 281. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf at 
the ſiege of Deventer, 310. 

Vervin, conferences held there for 3 
peace between France and Spain, 11, 
399. The peace concluded, 402. 

Viglius, preſident of the council to the 
dutchets of Parma, regent of the 
Netherlands, his arguments for re- 
ceiving the decrees of the council of 
Trent, i. 168. Offers a remonſtrance 
to Philip againſt the barbarity of 
Alva's adminiſtration, 212. His 
objections to Alva's taxations, 283. 

Villars, Sicur de, defends Rouen a- 
gainſt Henry IV. of France, 314. 
His vigorous fally to raiſe the ſiege, 
317. Is defeated and killed before 
Dourlens, 362. 

Vitelli, marquis of, his advice to the 
duke of Alva, i. 329. His death, 


442. 

Ulla, Oforio de, conducts a body of 
Spaniſh troops through an arm of 
the ſea, to Duveland, i. 435. 

Uluccialli, the Corſair, faves a part of 
the Turkiſh fleet from deſtruction 
at the battle of Lepanto, i. 262. I: 
made commander in chief by Sultan 
Selim, 264. Retakes Tunis from 
Don John of Auitria, 269. 

United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
the firit foundation of that republic 
laid by the treaty called the Unzon 
of Utrecht, ii. 66, The ſovereignty 
of them conferred on the duke of 
Anjou, 117. All allegiance to 
Philip of Spain folemnly abjured, 
121, The prince of Orange aſſaſli- 
nated, 162. Their critical ſituation 
on this event, 203. Offer the ſove- 
reignty to Henry III. of France, 
204. To queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, 211. -Treaty with Elizabeth, 
215, Leiceſter made governor and 
commander in chief, 219. They 


remonſtrate to him on his arbitrary 
conduct, 229. Repreſent their griev- 
ances to queen Elizabeth, 232. 
Proſperity of, 235. Aſſiſt Elizabeth 
with ſhips to oppoſe Philip's pro- 

jected 
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jede invaſion of England, 257. Willoughby, lord, ſueceeds the earl of 

Prince Maurice made governor of Leiceſter in the command of the 

Guelderland and Overyſſel, 287. Engliſh troops in the Netherlands, 

Reje& the archduke Erneſt's offer ll. 272. 

of treating for peace, 344. Gro- 

ningen united to the confederacy, Z. 

354. Enter into an alliance with 

Henry IV. of France, 360. Un- Zealand, the province of, revolts a- 

dertake their firſt expedition to In- gainſt the Spaniards, i. 308. Mea- 

dia, 372, note. See Netherlands. ſures taken there to withſtand the 
Utrecht, the States of, oppoſe the im- Spaniſh power, 351, The Zealand- 

poſition of tbe tenth penny, i. 288. ers deſtroy the Spaniſh fleet under 

Is filled with Spamiſh Li ers at Adolphus Hanſtede at Antwerp, 

free quarters, 295. The treaty call- 411. The conqueſt of that province 


ed the union of, ii. 65. undertaken by Requeſens, 432. 
Siege of Bommene, 438. Siege of 
W. * Zairiclee, 440. 


Ziricſee, beueged by the Spaniards 

Walloons, ſource of the quarrel be- under Requeſens, i. 439. Surren- 

tween them and the Flemings, ii. ders, 442. 

50. Cemmence hoſtilities againſt Zutphen, its ſituation, i. 348. The 
them, 51. Are gained over by the cruelties practiſed there by don Fre- 

prince of Parma, 64. deric de Toledo, 349. Is beſieged 
Wiat, Sir Thomas, his inſurrection in by the earl of Leiceſter, ii. 225, I= 

oppoſition to queen Mary's marri- taken by prince Maurice, 309. 

age, i. 9. 
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